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THE FASHIONS OF 
BY ALICE 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

ROM 1860 to 1875 was a terrible 
epoch in hairdressing. Heavy Cado- 

gan’ braids, stuffed to unnatural size 

with yarn or jute or false hair; high clumsy 
rolls on the top of the head; a single long curl, 
called an Alexandra, and usually false ; all 
made a hideous chignon, on which at various 
dates reposed ribbons, flowers, feathers, and 
metal ornaments. The hair was confined 
during some years in nets of silk or chenille, 
often in high colors, or even of gold braid. 
They were ornamented with beads of gold, 
silver, steel, pearl, or jet. Nets of narrow 
black velvet ribbon were also worn. A 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


MORSE EARLE. 


specially grotesque and ugly net, worn about 
1867, had woven into it little curls and loops 
of fiber to imitate curls of hair, and could be 
purchased in any color to match the natural 
locks. 

In 1866 peplums were worn, not Roman 
garments, but a little corslet with ungainly 
undraped skirts square across front and 
back, and hanging very long in points at 
sides. Its popularity is said to have dealt 
a fatal blow at crinoline, with which it was 
certainly anomalous. 

After the fall of the Second Empire and 
the empress,’ dress slowly assumed a new 
form in 1870. Crinoline was gradually 
shrinking, but full kilted frills were placed 
all over the dress, on skirt, sleeve, and 
bodice. The short waists were very un- 
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BONNETS OF 1863. 


becoming with all these frills and plaits 
and the outdoor jackets were ungraceful, 
very long in front and very short in back. 
Dresses of two colors and materials, the 
underskirt of one and the polonaise of 
another, were much worn, and were certainly 
economical. 


I must note the unbounded popularity in 
1872 of the Dolly Varden polonaise. It 
was made of pretty flowered materials, 
usually of cotton, such as calico and 


chintz. The skirt was open in front and 
looped high on the side, almost in Wat- 
teau shape, usually with bows and loops of 
black velvet. Sometimes the garment had 
a plait from the shoulders, oftener the 
back was fitted. It was a coquettish, 
picturesque fashion, too cheaply obtain- 
able, however, to remain exclusive, and 
hence doomed to extinction, as Swift said, 
“to descend from those of quality down 
to the vulgar, and then be dropped and 
banished.” 

The polonaise still clung to us, and for 
a time was sleeveless, or had black velvet 
sleeves. The puffed out tournure gave 
an angle to the carriage of the wearer 
which for a long time was caricatured 
under the name of the “Grecian bend.” 

The princesse dress of 1875 was certainly 
graceful in its conception, but in execution 
it was far from comfortable ; for its flowing 


folds were bound 
around the knees 
by a tight drapery 
which made the 
figure seem as if in 
a bag, or, as a con- 
temporary’ said, 
‘two shy knees tied 
in a single trouser.” 
In this narrow bag 
the wearer could 
scarcely sit down, 
was forced to walk 
with constraint, and 
even ondirest emer- 
gency could not 
run. From under 
the confining dra. 
pery a mean little 
tail or train untidily swept the streets and 
floors. 

I think many will remember with pleasure 
the “ Leopold Robert” bonnet of 1872, so 
artistic in shape, so simple, so becoming. 
It was a wreath of flowers, usually of 
crimson silk roses, placed on a band of 
velvet, with ribbons and strips of lace 
falling over the chignon. It had no strings, 
but a veil, often of Spanish lace, with long 
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DRESS OF 1866. 
ends which were crossed in the back, 
brought forward and tied under the chin. 
Sometimes a square of lace was placed over 
the bonnet, one corner in front and the 
other three brought over the chignon with a 
jet pin. 

A curious trait of fashion is the prev- 
alence of certain colors at certain times. 
One year it is Magenta, another green, next 
year Nile green. In 1876 cardinal red was 
seen everywhere to the most glaring excess. 
Last year we had crimson, this year bluet; 
four years ago heliotrope, then eminence 
purple. Before that we had sage green. 
Old rose clung long to its supremacy, so 
did écru. Often the color is unbecoming 
to many complexions, as when orange velvet 
trimmed every bonnet; often it is crude, as 
a superb new brocade seen last week, of 
purplish magenta with orange-colored cres- 
cents six inches long—so vivid in color that 
an esthete would have been blinded by the 
shock. 

The quality of goods varies in fashion ; 
one year smooth glossy fabrics like alpaca, 
the next the hairy camel’s hair, then coarse 
homespun. A particularly. objectionable 
mode four years ago introduced a smooth 
ground with large hairy spots two inches in 
diameter scattered over it, which bore a 
hideous resemblance to hairy moles. One 
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year we wear vast plaids, the next year they 
are plebeian. Brocaded velvet, an old time 
favorite, is absolutely unsalable to-day. 
Satin this year is sold—a trying fabric it is. 
Tarletan, beloved in the ball-gowns of our 
youth, is seen in no ballroom to-day. 
Watered silk wears in and out of fashion. 
Plush, a beautiful textile for many uses, is 
obsolete or hopelessly bucolic. We change 
our strings of beads as does an Indian 
squaw; and our furs. Seal alone, too 
costly and now too scarce to be common, 
holds its own; though fine seal-brown 
plushes, through a spurious relationship 
and resemblance, almost ruined the seal 
trade and re-established our pelagic glories. 

A curious detail of fashion is the reign 
of various furs. We have seen this year 
the revival of chinchilla, a soft frail fur 
absolutely unsalable two years ago. The 
fur of the Astrakhan lamb is another 
example; it was of such high fashion in 
1861 as materially to benefit the Russian 
town of Astrakhan. It was used with 


DRESSES OF 1870. 


It disappeared wholly from view 
till within six or eight years, when it has 
regained its popularity. 

Many other influences than those of 


braiding. 
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weather and seasons show in dress. The 
history of contemporary times might be 
traced in the names and fashions of gar- 
ments and stuffs. Often also the pettiest 
events gave distinguishing names. These, 
of course, were given in France or Eng- 
land, whence all our fashions originated. 
Ourika bonnets, gowns, and caps were 
«named from the romance “Ourika,” of 
Duchess de Ducas, printed in 1824. Crape 
and turbans were named Ipsiboe from the 
book of that name. Trocadero ribbons in- 
dicate the campaign in Spain. Scotch 
plaids were popular through the opera, Za 
Dame Blanche; bodices were worn @ /a 
Sévigné. In 1827 
France first possessed 
a living giraffe. 
Crowds of sight-seers 
rushed to the Jardin 
des Btantes, and soon 
we read of bonnets @ 
/a giraffe, gowns @ la 
giraffe. The victory 
of Marshal Bugeaud,° 
in 1844, over the 
armies of the emperor 
of Morocco, brought 
to notice Algerian 
finery, and the bur- 
nous in many materi- 
als was worn; in light 
colors as a ball wrap 
its popularity lasted 
in America over a 
decade — indeed, al- 
most to our own 
day. These garments 
were often trimmed with Thibet tassels and 
fringe. When made of plush or plaid 
velvet and trimmed with fur they were 
truly elegant and graceful. 

The spencer was in high fashion for fifty 
years for the first half of the century. The 
name is sometimes still used by old 
fashioned folk. It was originally a man’s 
garment, an overcoat so short that the 
skirts of the body coat could be seen hang- 
ing below it. It was named for Earl 
Spencer. Hence the epigram on that 
nobleman and on Lord Sandwich: 
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“ Two noble lords, whom if I quote 
Some folks might call me sinner, 
The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner. 


“ The plan was good, as some will say, 
And fitted to console one, 
Because in this poor starving day 
Few can afford a whole one.” 


The spencer was adapted to women’s 
wear a year or two later, and on feminine 
forms became a little over-jacket. A certain 
green sleeveless spencer was for a long time 
in high! vogue among fashionable dames. 
It was an important article of dress—as 
was the pelisse—when winter gowns were 
of book-muslin or cambric. 

A popular article 
of wear first donned 
in 1864, in Paris, was 
a Garibaldi waist. In 
America they were 
universally worn and 
were usually made of 
scarlet cloth, cash- 
mere or flannel. They 
were gathered very 
full at the neck, and 
into a shoulder band, 
and around the waist. 
The sleeves were full 
and gathered into a 
wristband. They were 
an ideal waist for 
young girls’ and chil- 
dren’s wear, loose and 
warm, but rather 
shapeless for elegant 
dames; and in order 
to make them fit with 
any trimness around the waist, they had to 
be worn with a very tight belt. Our present 
shirt waists, and certain dotted Swiss mus- 
lin waists worn twenty years ago, were the 
summer successors, in modified shape, of 
the Garibaldi. 

An influence must be noted which was 
brought to bear on women’s dress about 
the middle of the century, not a lasting 
influence nor a beautifying one. It came 
through the writings and example of Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer, who recently died in New 
York State. She advocated a dress reform 
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which was certainly phenomenally ugly. 
The Bloomer has been variously caricatured 
and represented in comic press, on comic 
stage. I give four engravings of it which 
were printed at the time of its inception; 
these are not beautiful, but nothing can 
equal the Bloomer in shapelessness in 
reality. I well recall two women of intelli- 
gence and mental culture who wore this 
Bloomer costume in Worcester, Mass. One 
woman wore it until the time of her death, 
ten years ago. A man’s dress on feminine 
form would have been comparatively beauti- 
ful and attractive. Shapeless, straight 
trousers of flimsy cloth flopped to the 
ankles; over these 
a miserable, scanty 
little skirt hung half- 
way to the knee. 
An illshaped waist 
and over-jacket, and 
a flat, low-crowned 
hat with large ear 
pieces and slimsy 
strings of ribbon, 
completed this de- 


pressing gear. I re- 
call one specially 


offensive suit of 
black and _ white 
rather large Rob 
Roy check; no ca- 
ricature on minstrel 
or farce stage ever 
exceeded _ that 
Bloomer in hopeless 
‘ugliness. Yet out 
of this hated and jeered-at fashion, the smart 
jackets known as polkas came into favor 
both here and in England. Indeed, in 
England the Bloomer had a more marked 
influence, was accorded more attention than 
in America, as I can plainly see from the 
publications of the times. The various 
dress reforms which have succeeded the 
loomer pioneer have been chiefly in regard 
to underclothing, and are of varying popu- 
larity and doubtful convenience. Nothing 
has yet been invented for a gown more 
comfortable, more sensible for women’s out- 
door wear, for their “working dress,” than 
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the straight stuff skirts now worn with full 
waists—shirt waists in summer; while for 
extra warmth is the detached jacket—which 
may be termed and shaped as a blazer one 
year, a jersey the next, a skirted coat the 
next, and then an Eton jacket. This suit 
neither offends the eye, the fashion, nor the 
health. The convention which attempted 
to shape and decide upon a reform dress 
suitable for wear at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion planned nothing as appropriate or as 
becoming. 

We must not forget to note the esthetic 
craze in dress which was so distinct an 
influence about the years 1881 to 1884. 
The inoculation of 
the poison was in 
England; it showed 
itself in action in a 
hybrid, preraphael- 
ite costume of. de- 
graded colors and 
untidy shape, which 
was in detail more 
than half- Empire. 
The visit to Amer- 
ica, and the lectures 
throughout the 
country, of Oscar 
Wilde, and the pro- 
duction of the opera 
of ‘‘Patience,” aided 
this mode toward 
its fleeting popular- 
ity, and also helped 
to annihilate it. The 
esthetic fad had its 
good influence. It awakened in many the 
color sense, and caused a revolt against 
crude dyes and tints, and gave an impulse 
toward a simpler style in dress, and more 
graceful draperies, and unbroken folds. 

We have seen within the past half decade 
some decided changes in the outlines, as 
well as the details of the modes. In 1889 
the perpendicular lines and untrimmed, 
straight tailor gowns were everywhere seen. 
Then ugly little humps or rolls stuck up at 
the top of the sleeve in meaningless bumps, 
and appeared on the fur capes, on the 
mean, binding dolmans, destroying all the 
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best lines of the shoulder. It was a shape 
and mode I always abhorred, and when in 
1890 and 1891 the puffs grew higher and 
not broader, and stuck up under the ears, it 
reached a climax of ugliness. But soon the 
perpendicular lines vanished; to-day the 
skirts have become cone-shaped, the waist 
with spreading sleeves forms an inverted 
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mode of the eighteenth century from the 
time of the Regency of Watteau to the time 
of Marie Antoinette. For half a century— 
a long time—from 1725 to 1775, the fash- 
ions in gowns retained the same lines, the 
same clouds of filmy lace, the bunches and 
loops of ribbons, the swelling skirts. From 
1750 to 1770 the best form of this “ Louis 
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cone, the two vertexes meeting at the 
waist. 

A retrospective survey of the fashions of 
the nineteenth century does not give us as a 
whole the notion of a dignified, graceful, or 
comfortable epoch in dress. There is not 
in the entire century a fashion so graceful, 
so dextrously negligent as the prevailing 

( The 
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Quinze’’* dress prevailed. This was under 
the reign of the beautiful, artistic, clever 
Madame de Pompadour. There is not a 
costume worn during that half century, not 
a detail of costume, which is as preposterous, 
hideous, and shapeless as many of the 
modes foisted upon us by the Empress 
Eugénie. 

end. ) 


ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


N the Parliamentary constituencies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as well as 
in the House of Commons, it is now 

possible to count eight distinct political par- 


ties. In the Parliament elected in 1892, 
that which placed the Gladstone and Rose- 
bery Administrations in power, six of these 
parties were of the government forces. These 
were the Liberals, the Radicals, the Welsh 


Radicals, the Labor Party, the Anti-Parnell- 
ites and the Parnellites. The Opposition 
forces were made up of Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists. Except for the closing 
years of the Parliament of 1886-92, when 
the appearance of Mr. Parnell in the divorce 
courts caused a division in the ranks of the 
Nationalists, there has never before been so 
large a number of parties in the House of 
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Commons. And in no previous House of 
Commons was the distribution of parties 
within the Chamber so peculiar as it was in 
the house elected in 1892. 

In years gone by, certainly up to the 
time of the second Reform Act, that passed 
in 1867, which enfranchised the working 
classes dwelling inthe large towns, the usage 
of the House was that the supporters of the 
government should sit on the benches to the 
speaker’s right, and the supporters of the 
Opposition on those to the left of the Chair. 
There was no written rule to this effect ; but 
it was considered a breach of the etiquette 
of the House for members of the Opposition 
to sit on the benches reserved for supporters 
of the government. Of recent years, how- 
ever, and especially in the Parliament of 
1892, this custom has been entirely broken 
through ; and a visitor to the House of Com- 
mons, familiar with its oldtraditions, but un- 
acquainted with the present grouping and 
seating of its members, could form but an 
incorrect idea of the strength of the two great 
opposing forces seated on either side of the 
speaker’s chair. 

On the benches to the right of the chair 
there were seated in the Parliament of 1892 
not only the Liberals and the Radicals, who 
were supporting the government, but also the 
Liberal Unionists, who since 1886 have 
voted with the Conservatives whether the 
Conservatives were in office or in Opposition. 
The Liberal Unionists after they had voted 
against the first Home Rule bill in the sum- 
mer of 1886, still continued to sit on the gov- 
ernment benches with their late colleagues 
of the Liberal party. At the general elec- 
tion immediately following the rejection of 
the bill, the Liberais were defeated. Many 
of the Liberal Unionists were then returned 
to Parliament, largely by the votes and good 
offices of the Conservatives. When Parlia- 
ment assembled, however, the Liberal Union- 
ists made no movement toward seating them- 
selves with their new allies. They acted 
with the Tories for the next six years ; in fact 
the Liberal Unionists all through these years 
kept the Salisbury government in office ; but 
they sat on the benches to the speaker’s left 
with the Liberal and Home Rule Opposition ; 
C-June. 
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and, when the Liberals were returned to of- 
fice in the summer of 1892, the Liberal 
Unionists crossed over to the other side of 
the Chamber, and sat on the government 
benches with the men who had been their 
opponents since 1886. In the 1892 Parlia- 
ment, they voted against the Liberals in 
nearly every division ; but nothing would in- 
duce them to occupy the benches custom has 
so long assigned to the Opposition. 

To the speaker’s left were the Conserva- 
tives and the two groups of Nationalists, as 
well as one or two of the more advanced La- 
bor members who affected the Opposition 
side of the House; but who voted with the 
government. The Nationalists in this Par- 
liament were in much the same position as 
that occupied by the Liberal Unionists from 
1886 to 1892. It was their votes which 
placed and kept the Liberal government in 
office. For twenty years past, however, it 
has been the policy of the Nationalists to re- 
gard themselves as in Opposition; to sit on 
the Opposition benches no matter whether 
a Liberal or a Tory government was in of- 
fice ; and although the relations of the Na- 
tionalists with the Gladstone and Rosebery 
governments were closer than those with any 
previous government, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, the Nationalists still adhered to their 
rule ; and when their Liberal allies early in 
the autumn of 1892 took possession of the 
government benches, all the Irish members 
remained in their old places on the Oppo- 
sition side of the Chamber. 

The result of this peculiar distribution of 
parties was that with the government 
forces sat nearly fifty members who never 
supported the government in the division 
lobbies, and always spoke against them in 
the constituencies ; while with the Conserva- 
tive Opposition sat eighty Irish members 
who invariably voted with the government, 
and, as has already been stated, were directly 
responsible for the Liberal government being 
in office. 

The Reform Act of 1867' has been named 
as the time from which the breaking away 
from the usage as to the occupation of seats 
in the House of Commons may be dated. 
From about the same time may also be dated 
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the development of groups, which is the 
most outstanding feature in recent English 
political history; although four of the now 
existing groups have come into being since 
the Reform Act of 1884, the measure which 
enfranchised the working classes living in 


the rural districts, and gave England a House 


of Commons elected on a democratic basis. 

Prior to the Reform Act of 1867 there 
were only three parties in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘These were the Conservatives, the 
Liberals, and the Radicals. ‘The Conserva- 
-tive and the Liberal parties can, as Tories 
and Whigs, be traced back almost to the 
Long Parliament, certainly to the contests 
over the Exclusion bill in 1680, when they 
were given the names which were gener- 
ally applied to them until well on in the 
nineteenth century. The partisans of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., were 
then dubbed Tories; their opponents were 
called Whigs; and even at the present time, 
more than half a century after the adoption 
in Parliament, in the press, and on the plat- 
form, of the modern terms Conservative and 
Liberal, the seventeenth century nomencla- 
ture of Whig and Tory is still applied re- 
spectively to the party of progress and reform, 
and tothe party which is satisfied with things 
as they are, with the present order in church 
and state, and opposed to constitutional 
change and organic reform. 

At the time the Reform Act of 1867 was 
passed, each of these two great parties could 
boast history and traditions going back for 
nearly two centuries. The Radicals were, 
however, a much newer party than the Whigs 
with whom they generally acted, or the To- 
ries who were their opponents. The Radicals 
had come into prominence between 1775 
and the Reform Act of 1832, with the long 
agitation for reform, for freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, and with the po- 
litical discontent and industrial unrest which 
the French Revolution and its attendant 
wars has occasioned in England. From the 
first great triumph of the party of reform in 
1832 the Radicals had formed the advance 
wing of the Liberal party. There had al- 
ways been a marked difference between the 
two wings of the Liberal party. The Whigs, 
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after being in Opposition for nearly two gen- 
erations, had come to the front after Water- 
loo with the cry of “Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform.” The Radicals, who by this 
time had outlived the titles of Jacobins and 
Republicans, and were gaining some little 
strength in the House of Commons, were in 
full sympathy with the Whigs in this cry. 
They were, however, disposed to go much 
further with both retrenchment and reform 
than their more slow-going and cautious Lib- 
eral allies. 

Fiscal, legal, church, and colonial reform 
made up the program of the Whigs after the 
Act of 1832; but their attitude toward the 
political position of the common people dif- 
fered little from that of the Tories, and they 
were disposed to wait awhile before under- 
taking any further reforms in the constitu- 
tion. The Radicals, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the epoch of reform was only 
commencing. They were in favor of equal 
rights, equal privileges and equal opportu- 
nities for all; and to this end, from 1832 to 
1867, they waged a conflict for the abolition 
of the protective system, for the establish- 
ment of representative government in the 
colonies, for a further great extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to the working 
classes, for the ballot, for shorter Parlia- 
ments, for the abolition of the property 
qualification for members of the House of 
Commons, for payment of members of the 
House, for an alteration in the oath taken 
by members, for purity of elections, for the 
reform of county government, for religious 
equality and the abolition of religious tests 
in municipalities and at the universities, for 
unsectarian popular education, and for a 
complete freeing of the press from the legal 
and fiscal trammels which were then ham- 
pering and hindering its development as a 
political and educational force. 

On some of these issues, for a long time 
on most of them, the Whigs went little fur- 
ther than the Tories; and there always ex- 
isted a dividing line between the two wings 
of the party, now spoken and written of as 
Liberal, almost as well marked as the line 
which divided the Whigs from the Tories, 
the opponents of all forward movement. 
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But this division line notwithstanding, in 
Parliament the Radicals usually acted with 
the Whigs, although the Whigs monopolized 
the offices until long after the Reform Act. 

The Whig theory was that it was the special 
province of a few great territorial families 
like the Russells and the Cavendishes, of 
Whig principles and Whig traditions, to rule 
the country; and whenever the Whigs and 
the Radicals between them were numerous 
enough in the House of Commons to put the 
Whigs in possession in Downing Street,’ the 
Whigs acted on thistheory. A subordinate 
office was now and again bestowed on a 
Liberal who was not of the Whig connection. 

This was so in the Liberal ministries which 
followed the break-up of the old Tory party 
on the Corn Laws in 1846. But it was not 
until after the Reform Act of 1884, and the 
secession of a large number of the Whigs in 
the House of Lords and in the House of 
Commons from the Liberal party over the 
Home Rule bill in 1886, that, when the 
Liberals were in power there was anything 
approaching a fair distribution of the minis- 
terial offices between the Whigs and the 
Radicals. There were more men of Radical 
opinions and unconnected with the territo- 
rial Whig families in the Liberal ministry 
formed in 1892 than in any ministry which 
had hitherto existed. 

The first addition to the three parties in the 
House of Commons was made in 1874, when 
the Home Rule movement began to be a 
factor in English politics. Irish members 
pledged to Home Rule had been elected two 
or three years earlier. In 1871 three Na- 
tionalist members were chosen; and between 
then and 1874, when a general election 
took place, the Nationalist movement made 
such progress in Ireland, that, in 1874, no 
fewer than fifty-four Home Rule members 
were returned to Parliament. Hitherto the 
Irish Whig members had supported the 
Liberal governments; but now that Na- 
tionalists were displacing Whigs a Home 
Rule party was organized in the House of 
Commons. Butt and Shaw were its first 
Parliamentary leaders. Until after 1876 
Parnell was described as one of the lesser 
champions of the movement. Between 1874 
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and 1880 the strength of the Home Rulers 
was increased from fifty-four to sixty. After 
the General Election in 1880 they numbered 
sixty-three. This was their strength in the 
Parliament which passed the Reform Act of 
1884.° Up tothis time the Irish peasantry had 
had no votes. By the Act of 1884 they were 
enfranchised, and the electorate of Ireland 
was augmented by half a million votes. 
The majority of the new electors were Na- 
tionalists, and at the election in 1885 the 
party of which Mr. Parnell was now the 
leader was increased to eighty-six. 

The Irish party now held the balance of 
power in the House of Commons. Without 
their votes the Liberals would have been in 
a minority after the election of 1885. They 
gave in their adhesion to Mr. Gladstone on 
condition that he introduce a Home Rule 
bill. Mr. Gladstone did so, and by so doing 
he brought a fifth party into existence. The 
beginnings of this party, now known as the 
Liberal Unionists, date from the winter of 
1886 when in consequence of its having be- 
come authoritatively known that Mr, Glad- 
stone was prepared to grant Ireland a separate 
Parliament, Lord Selborne, the Marquis of 
Hartington, afterwards the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Sir Henry James and other members 
of the Liberal ministry of 1885 declined to 
become members of Mr. Gladstone’s new 
Cabinet. 

The famous division which placed the 
Liberal Unionists on record against Home 
Rule was taken on the seventh of June, 
1886, when ninety-three members who had 
hitherto acted with the Liberals went into 
the lobby against Mr. Gladstone, and brought 
about the Parliamentary crisis which led to 
the general election of 1886. Of the 
ninety-three members who voted with the 
Tories against Home Rule, the majority were 
Moderate Liberals, men who twenty years 
earlier would have been called Whigs. There 
were, however, also a number of Radicals 
of whom Mr. Chamberlain, the late Mr. 
Bright, and Sir George Trevelyan were the 
most prominent. Since then Sir George 
Trevelyan has rejoined the Home Rule party ; 
but he is the only instance of a Liberal, or 
a Radical, who voted against Home Rule 
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in 1886 returning to the Liberal party. 

There were nearly a hundred Liberal 
Unionists when the 1885 Parliament was 
dissolved. As a party, however, they suf- 
fered some reverses at the election in 1886. 
They suffered also at the by-elections 
during the existence of the 1886 Parlia- 
ment, and when it was dissolved in 1892, 
their number had been reduced to 68. 
Further reverses attended them at the 
general election, bringing their numbers in 
the Parliament of 1892 down to 47. From 
the first the Liberal Unionists have main- 
tained a Parliamentary and a national or- 
ganization of their own. For eight years 
past they have been voting on all occasions 
with the Tories in the House of Commons. 
Liberal Unionists and Tory speakers have 
stood side by side on innumerable political 
platforms. Tories have voted for Liberal 
Unionist candidates, and Liberal Unionists 
for Tory candidates; and between the Tory 
and the Liberal Unionist press, it is scarcely 
possible to note any difference of opinion 


on the numerous political and_ social 


questions which are now to the front in 


England. In spite of all this the Liberal 
Unionist peers, led by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Commons, led by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, still persist in regarding themselves as 
of the Liberal party, and Mr. Goschen, the 
late chancellor of the exchequer, is the 
only member of the original group of 
Liberal Unionists who has accepted office 
in a Tory Administration. 

In chronological order the next group in 
the House of Commons dates from 1890. 
It owes its existence to the split in the 
Nationalist party following Mr. Parnell’s 
appearance in the O’Shea case. When 
Parliament met for the winter session of 
1890, the Nationalists were officially in- 
formed that there could be no continuance 
of the alliance which had existed between 
them and the Liberals from 1885, if the 
Nationalists were determined to continue 
Mr. Parnell as their Parliamentary leader. 

The majority of Nationalists, acting on 
this intimation from Mr. Gladstone, deposed 
Mr. Parnell and elected Mr. Justin Mc- 
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Carthy sessional chairman in his stead. 
Long and excited meetings preceded this 
deposition of Mr. Parnell. There was a 
minority of twelve or thirteen members 
against the resolution by which it was 
brought about. The minority refused to be 
bound by the resolution of the general 
meeting of the Irish party, and withdrew 
themselves from the organization. They 
were able to capture the National League 
and two or three of the Irish newspapers, 
and from December, 1890, both in the House 
of Commons and inthe Irish constituencies, 
they have continued to act apart from the 
majority of the Irish Nationalist members. 

There is no great question of principle 
dividing the followers of Mr. Redmond 
from those of Mr. McCarthy. Methods of 
procedure, not questions of principle, 
divide the two groups. The Parnellites in- 
sist that the Anti-Parnellites are too sub- 
servient to the Liberals; that the alliance 
between the Liberal Home Rulers and the 
Irish Nationalists is too close and too 
intimate for the good of the Home Rule 
cause, and that, in thus making themselves 
part and parcel of the Liberal party, the 
Anti-Parnellites have broken away from all 
the traditions of the Irish Parliamentary 
party between 1870 and 1890, and have 
parted with the independence which during 
those twenty years of the Parliamentary 
struggle gave the Irish party led by Mr. 
Parnell its immense strength and its unique 
position in the House of Commons. 

Wales is the most Radical part of Great 
Britain. It has thirty members in the 
House of Commons, of whom twenty-eight 
are Radicals. There is a strong national 
feeling in the principality. The Welsh 
Radicals represent this feeling at West- 
minster and are banded together, much as 
the Irish Nationalists were between 1870 
and 1890, to press upon Parliament the dis- 
establishment of the English Church in 
Wales and the reform of the land 
laws. Usually the Welsh Radicals act 
with the English Radicals; but in the 
Parliament of 1892 on several occasions 
they set themselves apart from the Liberal 
party in order to compel the government 
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to give heed to their demands. The dis- 
establishment of the English Church in 
Wales is in the forefront of their program, 
and among the Welsh Radicals there exists 
a small but active and determined party 
which will adopt to the full the tactics and 
methods employed by Mr. Parnell to force 
from the government an immediate conces- 
sion to their principal demand. 

Since 1886 there have been Labor mem- 
bers in the House of Commons. Direct 
representation of Labor was one of the first 
results of the Reform Act of 1867. For 
awhile there were only two or three Labor 
members. After the Reform Act of 1884, 
however, the number was largely increased, 
until in the House of Commons elected in 
1892 direct representatives of Labor num- 
bered sixteen or seventeen. Five or six of 
these were trade-union officials whose elec- 
tion expenses and maintenance in Parlia- 
ment were provided by their unions. 
Others were Radicals who had been elected 
from constituencies in which the Labor vote 
predominated. From about 1885 the Labor 
members have generally acted together on 


industrial questions, but on nearly every 
occasion the majority of them have voted 
with the Liberals, whether the Liberals 
were in office or in opposition. 

It was not until the Parliament of 1892 
that any of the Labor politicians began to 


act apart from the Liberals. About that 
time the Independent Labor party came 
into existence. In the 1892 Parliament, 
Mr. Keir Hardie was the only representa- 
tive of this new party. He sat with the 
Opposition and occasionally spoke and 
voted against the government; while, in the 
constituencies, he and his active associates 
were busily engaged in organizing a party, 
drawing its recruits from the ranks of labor 
to act independently of both the two great 
parties. 

At the general election in 1892 Mr. 
Keir Hardie and his friends nominated 
candidates in opposition to Liberals; and 
in two or three places either brought about 
the defeat or greatly reduced the majority 
of the Liberal candidate. This policy was 
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continued at the by-elections after 1892. 
In 1894, Independent Labor candidates 
opposed Liberals at Sheffield and at 
Leicester, and during the year the In- 
dependents were busy in sixteen or seven- 
teen constituencies in view of the general 
election. In each of these places they put 
candidates in the field who were as hostile 
to the Liberals as to the Tories and the 
Liberal Unionists. They insisted that from 
the point of view of the Socialistic Labor 
party there was nothing to choose between 
a Liberal and a Tory. 

““We are sometimes blamed,” said an In- 
dependent Labor candidate, “for attacking 
the Liberals ratherthanthe Tories. But it is 
no use throwing water on a drowned rat. 
We have always recognized in the Conserva- 
tive party the hereditary enemies of prog- 
ress and reform, but the reason we devote 
most of our time to the exposure of Liberal- 
ism is that more of the working classes are 
attached to the Liberal than to the Tory 
party.” This statement was made in an- 
swer to complaints from Liberal platforms 
and Liberal newspapers that it was always 
a Liberal seat that was attacked and en- 
dangered by the Socialistic Labor party. 
The statement makes clear the attitude of 
the new party toward existing parties. 

The Labor party desires a working day 
of eight hours; the abolition of overtime 
and piece-work and a total prohibition of 
child labor; provision for the sick, disabled, 
and aged from funds to be obtained from a 
tax upon unearned incomes; free education; 
remunerative work for the unemployed; 
taxation to extinction of unearned incomes; 
and finally the substitution of arbitration 
for war and the consequent disarmament 
of the nations. In the 1892 Parliament, 
as has been stated, Mr. Keir Hardie was 
the sole representative of this new Social- 
istic party; but since 1892 the party has 
been exceedingly busy in the constituencies, 
and one of the results of the general 
election awaited with greatest interest by 
politicians of all schools was the ascertain- 
ment of the real strength of this new 
Socialistic organization. 
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N regard to foreign emigration, whether 
temporary or permanent, Italy is now 
passing through a severe crisis, On 

the one hand it has one of the densest pop- 
ulations in Europe, and an excess of births 
over deaths varying from nine to eleven in 
athousand. On the other hand it is in the 
midst of an economic and financial panic 
which has affected not only the mechanism 
of monetary circulation but the most essen- 
tial organs which are productive of national 
wealth as well. Besides, there exists tem- 
porarily, or occurs periodically, an emigration 
to the other countries of Continental Europe, 
which in 1893 reached the hitherto un- 
attained limit of 123,000 individuals. Ac- 


companying this exodus were the riots in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and the massacre at 
Aigues Mortes in France, brutal and savage 


manifestations, both of them, of the “ struggle 
for life” in the international labor market. 

The transatlantic emigration may be con- 
sidered as permanent, or at least lasting for 
an indefinite time, and including between 
100,000 and 200,000 individuals every year. 
Just at present it is restricted by the eco- 
nomic and financial crisis of the Argentine 
Republic, the protectionist system applied 
to European immigration in the United 
States, the revolution and civil war in Brazil. 
Apart from these difficulties abroad we have 
at home the Banca Romana scandals and 
parliamentary pettifogging. 

But nevertheless the activity of emigration 
agents continues livelier than ever, in spite 
of the Draconian law which it was thought 
would put an end once for all to the 
scandalous traffic of these latter day slave 
merchants. The South American states es- 
pecially show incredible hardihood and au- 
dacity and by means of direct and indirect 
agents, subsidized newspapers, paid lectures, 
advertising like Barnum in its extravagance, 
and many other devices more or less legiti- 
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mate continue to keep the migratory stream 
flowing in Italy. Their efforts are based on 
the axiom of their statisticians that “ popu- 
lating is governing.” 

Now the duty of the Italian government, 
in view of all these allurements to emigrants, 
is quite evident. The minister of foreign 
affairs, by the very nature of his office, has 
not only the right, but is also in duty bound 
to look after the condition of the Italians 
who leave their native land to colonize 
foreign countries, But this minister has not 
received from Parliament all the authority 
necessary to maintain this guardianship. 
On the contrary it has been the minister of 
the interior who has had most to do with the 
shaping of legislation on the subject of emi- 
gration. Consequently we find that all the 
laws passed by Parliament which relate to 
the contracts entered into between the emi- 
grants and the agents of the foreign corpora- 
tions or states, abandon the emigrant to his 
fate the moment he has embarked for his 
destination. There is no effort made to 
ascertain whether the contracts thus signed, 
and the promises made by the agent to the 
emigrant in his own name or inthe name of 
others, have been fulfilled or not. 

We ought to have availed ourselves of the 
experience of other nations, which have 
outstripped us here as elsewhere, and par- 
ticularly the experience of England, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium. The governments of 
these countries have provided, in addition 
to the bureaus of information for their 
emigrants at home, offices for the care of 
their emigrants abroad, in the principal 
American ports of entry. 

We have done none of this. We have 
allowed our compatriots to reach foreign 
shores and then to be sent back because 
they were without occupation and means of 
sustenance. The moment they left us we 
gave them over to themselves, in accordance 
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with a mistaken view of what constitutes 
personal liberty. The minister of foreign 
affairs has contributed to their further neg- 
lect by assuming—according to the long 
standing tradition of his office—that his duty 
is to overlook the claims and rights of 
Italian subjects in foreign lands, or satisfy 
them with the least possible complications 
and trouble for himself. The country has 
imitated the minister and has shown scarcely 
any more interest than he in the lot of so 
many of its wretched children who every 
year depart to cultivate the wastes, create 
industries, and quicken traffic in distant 
regions, under foreign rule, and for the 
benefit of foreign communities. 

There is one exception to this general 
rule. This is the recent creation of a bureau 
of information on Ellis Island, for the Italian 
emigrants to the United States who disem- 
bark at New York. The maintenance of 
this bureau, carried on jointly with the 
North American government, is a genuine 
diplomatic success for our representatives. 
It is well known that until very recently the 
United States has always refused to come 
to any agreement regarding the protection 
of emigrants, whether with our country or 
the other European powers, Therefore the 
establishment of this bureau indicates a real 
revolution in the governmental supervision 
of our foreign emigration, particularly to the 
United States. 

The negotiations were begun by Baron 
Blanc, our minister of foreign affairs, and 
carried on at Washington by Baron Fava, 
our minister. The bureau when formed 
was put under the charge of Professor Ales- 
sandro Oldrini. We all know the career of 
the Italian Home in New York. From this 
bureau we hope for better things. The 
tricks of the so-called “‘ bankers,” the costly 
charity of the “friends,” the slavery of the 
padroni,' the cheating of the sharpers, the 
power and rascality of the “bosses,” and 
nameless other infamies which I pass over 
for the sake of national honor, had reached 
such a depth of degradation that, as Machia- 
velli would say, “not being able to fall lower 
they had to rise.” Let us then rejoice over 
this reform and extend it to other countries, 
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where it would be as useful and possibly 
also more necessary. I mean South America, 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic in partic- 
ular. 

We must understand that the difference 
between the inhabitants of South and North 
America is enormous. ‘Though the unstable 
governments of the former are based on the 
Magna Charta of the United States, their 
civilization is far below the social condition 
of their model, and is little less, in fact, than 
a superficial varnish on barbarous material. 
The Spaniards in South America subjugated 
the indigenous population and degraded it. 
Yet they have had a great moral and 
intellectual influence over it as well as a 
physical one. To-day the South Americans 
show a mixture of European and Indian 
character with a predominance of the natural 
indolence of the latter. 

My own observations there have thrown 
further light on the problem. I found in 
South America a strange mingling of mod- 
ernism and medieval decrepitude, of luxury 
and want, of apparent refinement and real 
barbarism, of impatient material appetites 
and hatred for every moral check. Three 
centuries of Spanish and Portuguese rule 
seemed to have fostered traditions of indo- 
lence and venality only. And while the 
political evolution of these young republics 
goes on in the midst of an unexampled 
cynicism and corruption among public men 
and public officials, the facility of recently 
established communications with the outside 
world and the commercial intervention of 
old Europe have had as a result to awaken 
in their citizens, already so prone to imitate, 
the desire of procuring for themselves in a 
brief space of time the most modern products 
of modern civilization. Now, thanks to the 
existing material prosperity, many private 
fortunes have been amassed there. 

European capital has also . contributed 
to the development of their economic and 
financial potentialities. _We cannot wonder, 
therefore, at finding in their territory most 
elaborate railway trains which bear travelers 
to groups of wretched huts, telephones which 
place a desert in communication with a 
village, sumptuous marble palaces by the side 
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of straw-roofed ranches, and even—this is 
seen in Paraguay—cows pasturing in streets 
where the grass grows but where the light 
is furnished by electric lamps. 

So when we consider the great political 
and administrative instability of the South 
American republics, their lack of commercial 
solidity and financial solvency, the mixture 
of Indian or negro blood there obtaining, 
and the stratification of the character of 
their inhabitants; when we take into account 
their brilliant qualities and their organic 
’ vices, their habitual apathy and their morbid 
political desires, their lack of scruples and 
their boundless pride, their affected caresses 
and their ill-concealed disdain, when we look 
at all this, and more besides, we must admit 
that logic teaches us that where there is less 
respect—and hence diminished security— 
for the life and property of our country- 
men, emigrants or immigrants, there the 
vigilance and watchfulness of the mother 
country ought to be even greater. This is 
precisely the opposite of what has been 
admitted by us until very recently. 

The conclusion is obvious that we should 


extend the arrangements made with the 
United States by Baron Blanc and undertake 
a radical and organic reform of our anti- 
quated administration of emigration; es- 


pecially at home. One of the worst evils of 
the present system of attracting colonists is 
the free ocean passage offered them, espe- 
cially to Brazil. The agents themselves are 
at variance on this point, while the law 
confuses those who embark passengers for 
the United States and the Argentine Re- 
public—and who pay their own passage— 
with those who import them all into Brazil, 
their passage being paid by the government 
of that country. Truly it is hardly con- 
ceivable that a government should permit 
such people (or their representatives in the 
emigration contracts) to come into its own 
territory and select freely, gratuitously, and 
without control, from among the herd of 
starving or deluded men, a hundred thousand 
and more of individuals every year to export 
into a country unknown to them, for the sole 
reason that this country has fields to till and 
flocks to shear. Under these conditions the 
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delicate and complex phenomenon of emi- 
gration is reduced to a mere contract of 
transportation, and the emigrants are nothing 
but so many head of cattle, sent indifferently 
to the shambles at so much a head. 

We can understand how a government, 
possessing a region which needs colonists to 
cultivate and people its lands, should turn to 
the government of a friendly country where 
there is a surplus population, and should make 
an agreement regulating the transfer of the 
emigrants from one state to the other, in the 
interests of both contracting parties, and with 
due guarantees on the part of the country 
which receives the emigration, that the 
promises made the immigrants by its gov- 
ernment, or by its direct or indirect agents, 
should be strictly carried out. We also un- 
derstand how another government, in order 
to rid itself of any responsibility (material at 
least, if not moral), and knowing how to at- 
tain this end, should prefer to have recourse 
to the convenient system of the so-called 
“contracts for the introduction of emi- 
grants’—the Brazilian system patented— 
with private individuals, without giving them 
official authority of any sort nor in any way 
involving its international diplomatic action. 

All this I understand, and more still. But 
what I do not understand is that there are 
governments that care so little for their 
own dignity and the fate of their own sub- 
jects as to allow all this to come to pass with- 
out their action, in spite of themselves 
and against themselves. The country which 
needs immigrants has the power not to tie 
its own harfids. It can claim that sight. 
But the other country, which furnishes these 
emigrants, has also the power and the right 
to place obstacles in the way of all its sub- 
jects who may desire to join an exodus 
toward the first country in question. If it 
does not wish to do so, or does not consider 
it suited to its interests, let it at least pass a 
law which may establish the moral and ma- 
terial responsibility for the execution of those 
emigration contracts by him who stipulated 
them. 

The first Italian geographical congress 
held at Genoa in 1892 passed a resolution, 
which was adopted by the commission on 
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agriculture in August, 1893, on the necessity 
of a “careful and practical reform of our 
laws regarding emigration, particularly in 
those sections which bear on emigration 
agencies.” Should reforms in the laws come 
about by parliamentary means we must then 
deliberate on how to give such laws a practical 
effect, and do away with the primitive (not 
to use any other epithet) manner of enforcing 
them, which now prevails among us, 

The government ought then to author- 
ize the three ministers of the interior, foreign 
affairs, and agriculture to found a technical 
bureau of emigration, which may serve at one 
and the same time as a means of information 
for the emigrants, of surveillance over emi- 
gration agents, and of control of the execution 
of the so-called contracts of immigration and 
colonization. Such an institution was con- 
templated in Italy by a law introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies as early as June, 
1878, but the law was never carried through 
to a decisive vote. In other words, I hope 
that the government and Parliament may 
reach once for all that fundamental concep- 
tion of social protection, so well expressed 
by Romagnosi in the words, “all the func- 
tions of any government whatsoever may be 
reduced to a universal guardianship accom- 
panied by a general education.” 

After having provided for the protection 
of the emigrants at their departure and ar- 
rival, by instituting appropriate bureaus of 
information, it will be advisable that the 
tutelary action of the state should continue 
during the voyage, and be prolonged beyond 
the ocean in the places of destination. Now, 
I ask, what is the condition of our legisla- 
tion in the matter of maritime hygiene, es- 
pecially in regard to the transportation of 
emigrants, in theory and in fact ? My answer 
is, these seem to be and in fact are things of 
another world. 

This is evident when we consider that in 
the century of steam and electricity, after 
the studies and discoveries of Koch concern- 
ing the bacillus of cholera and tuberculosis, 
after all the publications of bacteriologists 
on the microbes of infectious diseases, after 
all the international sanitary conferences, 
the space on board the vessels destined for 
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the transportation of emigrants, into or from 
the yellow fever countries, is only a square 
meter’ to each victim, or a little more. I do 
not take into account that the greater num- 
ber of steamers in use for their transporta- 
tion are old carcasses, slow, unsafe, and in- 
convenient. How then can we wonder that 
in the short trips from Genoa to Rio Janeiro 
as many as twenty to thirty deaths have oc- 
curred? It isstrange but true. On the im- 
mense ocean, where the air is purest and 
most wholesome, where space is limitless 
and the horizon infinite, the poor emigrants 
are compelled to remain shut up between 
decks, packed in the corridors like herrings 
in a barrel. 

As to extending the tutelary powers of 
the state to the countries of immigration I 
agree with the oft repeated words of one 
of our deputies that, “the national flag 
which sums up all the memories and hopes 
that the emigrant retains in his mind, 
ought to be carried by our vessels more 
frequently to those places where our fel- 
low-citizens are settled in large numbers, in 
order to encourage them, and implant and 
maintain in them that moral energy which 
comes from the certainty that the fatherland, 
however distant, does not forget her sons but 
knows how to guard their interests.” 

May I be allowed to sum up my views 
with some considerations of a general bear- 
ing? By my favorite studies of comparative 
ethnology, and by my wanderings over the 
American continent, especially in Brazil, I 
have become convinced that the only way of 
making Italian emigration useful and profit- 
able—of making it subserve the future great- 
ness of our dear fatherland—is to give a bet- 
ter direction to our methods at home and a 
more efficacious protection to our subjects 
abroad. But to do this it is necessary that 
those who stand at the helm of state should 
have some clear ideas on the subject, for we 
can’t expect the poor fellows who migrate in 
storms and stress, like swallows, to know 
what they are doing. In other words, since 
the social phenomenon of emigration cannot 
be suppressed without first removing the 
causes which created and continue it, the 
government has not only the right to regu- 
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late, direct, and protect it, but it is its duty to 
doso. To this end we must solve the question 
of the possibility—or impossibility—of accli- 
mating our emigrants in a certain country or 
region, if we do not intend that emigration 
become a crime against humanity and be 
changed into a hecatomb*® of human victims, 
ingeniously and uselessly sacrificed to the 
deadly climate of the torrid or equatorial zone. 

This question being solved, we must 
take into consideration the moral surround- 
ings of the new country into which the emi- 
grant transports his penates* and study into 
the influence which they will exercise on his 
economic and social future. This is a seri- 
ous and intricate problem, on which depends 
a whole series of delicate and complex ques- 
tions relating to the greater or less power of 
assimilation of the individual to the new so- 
cial group which he is about to join. We 
would then see, for instance, that the secret 
of the comparative prosperity of Italian em- 
igrants tothe Argentine Republic is due to 
the same social causes which make them in- 
ferior, in the United States, to the German 
or Anglo-Saxon emigrants. We should also 
understand the capital importance of the new 
direction given by our government to the 
emigration to that great Republic, turning 
it especially toward the southern states, 
whose climate and economic and social 
conditions make them much better fitted 
to the physical constitution and the moral 
and intellectual education of the Italian 
emigrants, particularly of those belonging 
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to the provinces of the south. 

We might then see that it is madness to 
struggle against certain inevitable trans- 
formations, and that certain forms of polit- 
ical being which our emigrants instinctively 
adopt though at first sight seemingly harm- 
ful to the mother country, finally end, in the 
last analysis, by being helpful to her. Be- 
sides, it is useless to strive against fate, and 
our rulers would do well not to allow them- 
selves to be dominated by a certain morbid 
sentimentality which, in colonial politics es- 
pecially, is of no use, even if it does not turn 
out diametrically opposite to what had been 
intended. They should remember that in 
things of this delicate and complex nature, 
where diverse and often contrary interests are 
almost always found, the first condition to be 
able to command is to know how to obey. 

Now, does our foreign emigration, partic- 
ularly to America, correspond to these cri- 
teria of direction and goal? I think not. 
Italy has had plenty of emigrants—even too 
many—but instead of being the free expan- 
sion of too dense a population they have 
more frequently presented the spectacle of a 
vast market of white flesh, the easy booty of 
an organized band of dishonest traffickers, 
who speculate on the wretchedness of the 
ignorant or deluded people and purchase it. 
For our expatriated fellow-citizens have often 
not had even the moral comfort allowed the 
Chinese, of thinking that at least their mor- 
tal remains will repose some day in the land 
which gave them birth. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT, 


[ June 2.) 
THE HELPFULNESS OF THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 
I1.— Who has not in his time been helped by 
the presence of a friend? That person knows 
nothing of the luxury of human life who has 
never been refreshed, inspired, doubled, and 
more than doubled, by the presence of his fel- 


low. Blessed is the man who has found 
on earth anything like an approximation to 
his fellow. 


No one, of or by himself, can enter into 
the springs of his own being. No one can 
sound the depth of his own mind, nor, with- 
out a fellow, taste the quality of his own 
affections. “Joy calls for two.’ Two are 
a necessary condition, consisting in the 
relation of two. 

No one ever yet entered into, or found 
out the resources, either of his thoughts or 
feelings, until that particular person ap- 
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peared who had the particular keys by 
which to unlock his resources. The bell 
cannot reveal to itself the sound of its metal, 
the friendly hammer must do that. My 
friend must put me in possession of myself. 

Many are quite conscious that the person 
has never yet appeared who can unlock for 
them their own nature, and lead their way 
into its depths and hiding places. Others 
are quite conscious that the presence of cer- 
tain individuals gives them a totally new 
and different possession of their being. 
With most persons, they live only on the 
ground floor of their nature, and, for the 
time being, are neither conscious of the 
higher floors, nor of the inner apartments. 
With other persons they ascend a story, and 
look out at other windows, and see another 
class of objects. With a very few, they 
ascend to higher stories, where the windows 
open inwards and upwards, whence the 
look-out is to high heavens and deep eterni- 
ties. It is impossible for me to think, or to 
feel, or to say, what I should instantly think, 
feel, and say, if such and such a person 
were to stand before me. 

Il.—/f the presence of a gifted creature be 
so mysteriously helpful, what help must there 
be for us in the Divine Presence! No one 
can find in any single creature, nor in all 
creatures, help and sympathy answering to 
the whole of his nature. By communica- 
tion with men, no man can ever come to the 
full knowledge of himself. The keys to all 
the mansions of his nature he will find in 
God, and in God only. “Walk in My 
Presence, and thou shalt be perfect.”” Every 
secret place and power in thee shall be un- 
locked, entered, energized, and developed. 
If thou hast anything in thee peculiar, or 
eccentric, anything misunderstood, or hard 
to be understood by thy fellow-creatures, 
*‘ walk in My Presence,” and thou shalt find 
in Me scope, exercise, and culture for every- 
thing in thee. The whole tree of thy nature 
will never break out into full flower till thou 
walkest and livest in My Presence. 


[ June 9. | 
IIIl.—Heaven consists in nothing else than 
walking, abiding, resting in the Divine Pres- 
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ence. ‘There are souls who enter into this 
heaven before leaving the body. Divinely 
natured, sweetly dispositioned creatures rest 
in God more than in their own bodies. 
Unquiet and fretful souls worry themselves ; 
and by their impatient prayers and restless 
desires they seek to worry God also. Such 
persons are never tranquil enough to realize 
the Blessed Presence. Their nature is 
desert and its boundary is the turbulent sea 
of their own passions and emotions. The 
sea is always ebbing or flowing between 
them and heaven. They are constitutionally 
far from the peace and joy of God. On the 
other hand, there are rare souls (who owe 
as much to their constitutions as to their 
prayers and virtues) who do walk and even 
rest in the Divine Presence ; and in whom 
heaven, “so clear and tender,” resteth like 
the refreshing morning dew on summer 
flowers. 

This is a very mature, chastened, mellow 
state of the regenerate life. Let it not be 
expected that the first day of the new crea- 
tion, or the second, or the third, will bring 
the soul into this sweet, reposeful Sabbath- 
keeping. But to this precious state it is the 
purpose of the Lord to bring every soul 
whom He is forming anew. Ordinarily, the 
traveler has to pass through many wilder- 
nesses and many fields of battle, many 
sorrows and many depths, before he gains 
the height of the shining mountain, and 
walks as a child at home, among innumerable 
angels, in the Presence of God. 

The first life of souls is in the heat and 
blood of nature ; “first, that which is natural, 
and afterwards that which is spiritual.” 
This life gives man no conception of such a 
thing as friendship with God, rest in God. 
The natural man has a natural understand- 
ihg, but not a spiritual understanding. Nor 
have persons who are only young in the 
regenerate life, a lively apprehension, and 
still less any experience, of that restful, 
“ friend-like” communion with God, signified 
by “ walking in His Presence.” They have 
an awakened soul, and “a conscience void 
of offense both toward God and man”; 
they trust in Christ and worship God; but 
habitual vest in God is not their experience. 
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They think upon Him with reverence, they 
desire to love Him, and to do His will ; but 
they have not yet the feeling of being a# 
home with Him. 

IV.—The truth is, there is a nature which 
is not able to restin God. The outward man, 
which is all and in all to natural men, is also 
in close partnership with spiritual men,— 
like a “body of death,” not simply lying 
upon them, or bound to them, but enclosing 
them as the house and home of their better 

_nature, What wonder that they should 
“ groan, being burdened” in such a house? 
What wonder that the new man should feel 
his situation to be “ wretched,” and sigh for 
deliverance? The new creature meets with 
nothing but'subtle, deadly, unrelenting oppo- 
sition from this old nature. 

A stubborn enmity is the strength of 
this body of death. It will not rest in God, 
and is not willing to die. Earth and corrup- 
tion, self and Satan are in its blood and 
spirit ; and its tendency is ever worldwards 
and downwards, but never upwards and 
Godwards. We must regard it therefore as 


our troubler and our hindrance; we must 


doom it to death. The angry, virulent 
poison of our spiritual nature has settled in 
our sensual nature, and constitutes its very 
ground and animus. The flesh is an incur- 
able plague. It is a little world of iniquity. 
It is the throne of the devil. It is set on 
fire of Hell. The soul of the unregenerate 
man, instead of resisting, receives constantly 
and freely the influences and motions of his 
degenerate outer man. Instead of being 
purged during the present life, and qualified 
for final rest in God, the soul’s distemper is 
often greatly aggravated and confirmed. 
Blessed is the man who is disowning and 
repudiating his inherited, depraved life, and 
whose grossness is being consumed by the 
operation of his newborn Christ-life. 

But live as they may, almost all men cling 
to the hope that they shall, at last, be capable 
of enjoying the Presence of God. The 
heavenly reason is not in them to reflect, 
that while they are laboring so hard and 
anxiously to find their good and their rest 
in earthly things, a process is guing on in 
their souls which will disqualify them for 
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divine enjoyments. “Satan hath blinded. 
their eyes” ; and they do not see that divine 
principles and affections must be first in 
them as an inwrought qualification, before 
they can find rest in heaven and in God. 
By the love of “this present evil world” and 
the eager pursuit of its vanities, they 
strengthen and settle in themselves those 
adverse qualities which will incapacitate 
them to dwell with God. 


[June 16.) 

V.—If thou believest that thy God, found, 
felt, and rested in, zs heaven, why not, under 
the gracious help which He vouchsafes to 
thee in His Son, begin at once to discipline 
and qualify thy soul for this heaven! If 
this be thy chief good, why turn away from 
it, as though it were a thing not to be 
desired? If it be the very end of thy being, 
the only right, good, and blessed end, why 
postpone thy qualification for it, as though 
it were a bitter necessity? There are many 
vanities: there is but one reality. Give 
thyself no rest, until thy many cares for 
many things become one great healthy care 
for one thing. Thy soul is a very great 
reality, and shouldst thou enslave it to unreal 
good, and deny it the only real good, thou 
wilt some day find it to be an awful reality. 

VI.—On the part of the Lord, the covenant 
of friendship between Himself and man is 
sincerity itself, love itself, faithfulness itself : 
when therefore man on his part is faithful 
and true, the strength and blessedness of the 
covenant are inviolable. Under the heaviest 
troubles and the wildest storms, this holy 
bond becomes closer and closer, and abounds 
more and more in precious endearments. 
It delighteth the Lord to see the soul pre- 
sume upon the infinite strength of this rela- 
tion. It is the joy of God to see in His 
creature the perfect love which casteth out 
suspicion and fear. Let the Divine Friend- 
ship take possession of you, cherish it in 
your fondest, as well as in your holiest 
affections, venture upon the zearness of the 
relation, and you will discover upon what 
grounds a man not only becomes a disciple, 
but among disciples, “the beloved.” 

In times of darkness and distress, the 
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Blessed Presence becomes “very present.” 
When friend and acquaintance stand aloof, 
and creaturely satisfactions are farthest off, 
the soul’s Chief Love comes nearest. When 
all other comforts desert you, “ Zhe Com- 
forter’’ abides faithful. ‘‘ Love never faileth.” 
Jesus fulfills His word: “I will not leave you 
comfortless: I will come to you.” Dear 
fellow-disciple, when thy night is darkest, 
thy strength weakest, and thy difficulty 
greatest, remember the words of thy Friend: 
“* I will come to you.” 


[June 23. | 

VII.—Let us take a page from Holy His- 
tory. It is a parable, full of instruction and 
comfort for all ages. Jesus has been alone, 
painfully alone, with the multitude all day. 
It is evening now, and He is alone, sweetly, 
divinely alone, on the mountaintop. His 
disciples are down, far down beneath Him, 
on the seashore. Is it not always so? 
Night is creeping on, and Jesus abides in 
His mountain-solitude, in His mountain- 
freedom. The disciples are wishing that 
He wouldcome: their boat is ready, and 


they are anxious to cross over to the other 


side of the lake. it will be midnight before 
they get to their homes. They are weary 
of waiting ; the night is fast darkening upon 
them; perhaps He will remain all night on 
the mountain; they decide not to wait any 
longer. They are grieved to the heart that 
He is not with them, but it is quite time 
for them to cross the water and get home. 
They can come across again in the morning 
to meet Jesus. 

They ply their oars, steering for the 
opposite shore. There is need of all their 
strength to-night, for “ the wind is contrary” 
to them. Is it not always so? If men 
venture to cross the sea of mortal life, in 
their own strength and wisdom, without 
Christ, do not the winds defy them to reach 
“the desired haven”’? They rowhard, but 
they cannot get across. It is clear to them 
that they will have to pass the night at sea, 
if indeed their little craft is able to weather 
through the night. The wind blows a 
hurricane, and winds and waves together 
make a mock of all their power. It is use- 
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less for them to say, “ Peace, be still !””— 
the wind and the sea will not obey “hem. 
They are learning the greatness and the 
value of their Master now. 

But Jesus has not forgotten His disciples, 
nor is He ignorant of their situation. He 
has been an eye-witness of their hard and 
fruitless rowing, and He sees them now 
faint and weary, and their hearts sinking 
within them. He walks down to the shore. 
The heavens are dark and the sea is furious, 
but nothing can cut Him off from His dis- 
ciples. They are about twenty-five or thirty 
furloughs from the land; He immediately 
walks on the sea to go to them. They see 
something moving on the water, coming 
toward them, and they are much affrighted. 
They have no suspicion that it is the Master. 
The raging of the sea has not alarmed them 
half as much as this strange sight. They 
become weak as dead things. “It is a 
Spirit,” say they. He flings His voice upon 
the wind and dissipates their terror: “ It is 
I: be not afraid!” Instantly they know 
the voice, and are quiet. 

“In the fourth watch of the night [day- 
break] Jesus went to them.” Is it not al- 
ways so, that the morning breaks upon the 
night of sorrow, when Jesus appears? Be- 
liever, dost thou hear the Master’s voice out 
of every providence, saying to thee, “It is 
I; be not afraid”? Upon thy roughest sea 
Jesus is walking. In the darkest, wildest 
night, He is near thee. Thou mayest shud- 
der at first at the form of His presence, but 
thou wilt willingly receive Him in any form, 
as soon as thou hearest His voice: “ /t zs 7.” 

‘*Then they willingly received Him into 
the ship, and zmmediately the ship was at the 
land whither they went.” This is more won- 
derful than the walking on the sea. They 
had been toiling and rowing to make way, 
but they could not. They only got into 
danger ; to get home is out of their power. 
But they no sooner received Him than 
“‘ they were at the land.”’ Persons under bond- 
age to winds and waves, and especially to 
space and time, will wonder much; but 
faith in the Master will find no difficulty. 
It is nothing to Him who is the Law of 
all nature’s laws, to walk on the water. He 
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who transports His servant (the lightning) 
from east to west in the twinkling of an eye, 
—it is nothing to Him to cause that His dis- 
ciples should find themselves at port, as 
soon as He enters their vessel. 

His eternal laws should have some sort of 
fulfillment in the letter. And it is only the 
very height and perfection of Divine Order, 
that eternal laws should supplant temporal 
laws. This is the light in which to look 
upon New Testament miracles. In them, 
eternal laws loom out upon us from the 
temporal creation. It is an eternal law, 
that in separation from God all things 
are contrary to His creatures. Going to 
Heaven does not express the strict truth: 
the Presence of God zs Heaven. 


[June 30.] 

VIII.—// sunbeams are potent enough, in 
their noiseless operation, to give to our cold 
and desolate planet, a new face, a new robe 
of beauty, and a new song ; what must not God- 
beams be able to do for the receiving soul. 
Certainly the response of the dead earth to 
the influence of the dead sun, magical as 
that response is, must be a very tame af- 
fair, compared withthe response which liv- 
ing and loving souls give to their living and 
loving God. Oh, if the soul could lie open 
to the forthcoming God as does the bosom 
of the earth to the forthcoming sun, all our 
ice would dissolve and become warm, oper- 
ative, and full of life. 
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Wondrously powerful but as wondrously 
silent is the operation of the Divine Pres- 
ence. When God works, surprising gen- 
tleness and irresistible power are in combi- 
nation. ‘“Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades?” There is nothing like 
them for sweetness, yet they are omnipotent. 
Think of the huge forest oak which, one 
while, stands before you in stubborn desola- 
tion, without one leaf of beauty, and again a 
little while, he stands before you, a new 
creature, adorned in golden green. The 
stern vegetable giant, embraced and pene- 
trated by the sun’s presence, is first pricked 
to the heart,then relents, the warm sap 
flows, and the outburst of its golden man- 
tel is the development of hidden, silent 
operations. Or, see the tiny blade which 
has made its way through many hindrances, 
out of darkness and corruption; no motion 
was heard, no motion was seen, the earth 
grumbled not, earth and stones were in its 
way, yet the weak thing has prevailed to lift 
up its head toward thesun. Yes, for Divine 
gentleness is the Supreme Power. 

Thou seest that the beautiful Power 
hides itself in very unlikely forms, and 
secretly works out its beautiful effects. 
Pray to the Holy, Gracious Power, by the 
name Jesus, that He would cause the mild 
influences of the Eternal Heart to steal into 
thy bosom, and bring about a spring “here, 
a summer “Here, an eternal harvest ¢here, for 
thy God and for thee.—/ohn Pulsford. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 


E are not the sole civilized people 
in the world. There have been 
civilizations before us: those of 

Egypt, India, Judea, Greece, and Rome; 
and there are some besides us, in Japan and 
China. While all these civilizations have 
certain salient features in common, they 
differ at the same time in many important 
details, as to social institutions, modes of 
thinking, methods of writing, artistic taste, 
and religious belief. But there is one thing 


which distinguishes our civilization, the 
western civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, from all the rest and makes it superior 
and more powerful than any other. This 
one thing which we cannot prize highly 
enough is exact science. 

There have been sages and prophets, 
moral teachers and philosophers among all 
the civilized people of the globe; there 
have also been scientific men among them, 
mathematicians and naturalists, who have 
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made _ successful observations and dis- 
coveries, but nowhere, even including all 
this, has there been exact science in the 
sense in which the European races possess 
itnow. The scientific labors of such minds 
as Aristotle, important though they were, 
are, when compared with the victorious 
conquests of modern investigation, like 
lucky raids on the frontiers of an unknown 
hostile country. Everything was done in a 
hap-hazard way and the condition of science 
was more that of a collection of isolated 
and incoherent facts of interest than system- 
atic knowledge. The unification of science 
was mainly guess work and there was ample 
room left in the minds of the most cultured 
men for superstitions which must appear to 
us as childish. 

How different is the science of to-day. 
The groping after knowledge which by 
happy accident was now and then rewarded 
with the discovery of some striking truth 
or useful invention, has more and more 
given way to a systematic advance into the 
region of the unknown. Observation has 
become methodical. Exactness in measur- 


ing and counting is attained by the aid of 
instruments of great precision, and rendered 
unequivocal by photographs and other in- 


ventions. Experiments, pursued with plans 
for definite purposes, afford a freedom to 
the scientist which was not even dreamed 
of by the ancient sages. We have, to be 
sure, not as yet reached the ideal of the 
scientific method, and still are very far from 
applying the results of science to all the 
spheres of practical life. Nevertheless, we 
are fully entitled to say that in comparison 
with all other civilizations, ours alone may 
be characterized as having developed the 
exactness of scientific research. 

Science has changed our entire life and 
has deeply affected all our habits. The 
speed of our travels on railroads brings us 
nearer together; the rapid messages of the 
telegraph establish a closer bond of 
sympathy; the invention of machinery in- 
creases the productivity of our resources; 
and countries formerly populated with 
thousands of people can now give sus- 
tenance to as many millions. 
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Look about you in your home; more 
than half of the little luxuries, and, what 
amounts to more, the indispensable prophy- 
lactics or means of protection against sick- 
ness and other dangers, are due to modern 
science. Many things which, so far as we 
know, existed thousands of years ago as 
luxuries (such as soap), have become neces- 
sities of life. The worst enemies of man- 
kind, the contagious diseases, have almost 
disappeared ; at least their danger is greatly 
limited. We need no longer fear that 
pestilences will considerably reduce the 
population of a country, and our hope of a 
final success in mastering also diphtheria 
and tuberculosis is not without good founda- 
tions. High mountains are tunneled and 
arms of the sea are bridged. Floating 
palaces cross the ocean, the night is lit up 
by electricity, the starry heaven is searched 
with telescopes, and in its depths the forma- 
tion of new worlds, as it takes place in the 
whirl of gaseous nebulz, is observed; the 
constitution of the chemical elements is 
expressed in definite numbers, and the laws 
of the evolution of life begin to be under- 
stood. In a word, nature gives up her 
secrets one by one, and in the measure 
that knowledge increases, man’s dominion 
in the world extends in ever widening circles. 

The knowledge of science is no com- 
modity; it is part and parcel of our own 
being; it is the stuff of which man’s mind 
consists. Take away knowledge and man 
sinks down to the condition of a brute. 
Abraham 4 Sancta Clara, the famous Au- 
gustinian monk and court-preacher at Vi- 
enna at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, expressed this truth in his drastic 
manner as follows: 

“A man without science is like a soldier 
without a sword, like a field without rain; 
he is like a wagon without wheels, like a 
scribe without a pen; God Himself is 
disgusted with blockheads.”* 

Since science consists of that spiritual 
#As it is impossible to reproduce the peculiar humor of 
Abraham a Sancta Clara’s verses, I quote the original, which 
reads as follows: 

“Ein Mensch ohne Wissenschaft ist wie ein Soldat ohne 
Degen, wie ein Acker ohne Regen ; er ist wie ein Wagen ohne 


Rader, wie ein Schreiber ohne Feder; Gott selbst mag die 
Eselkiopf nicht leiden.” 
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essence of which our soul is built, it is not 
a possession, and yet it is wealth. Science 
is not an energy or a force, as are gravity 
and electricity, and yet it is power. There 
is no trace of the tyrant’s oppression in 
science, yet does it afford a dominion which 
extends as far as its information goes, 
enabling us to predict and even to fore- 
determine the course of events. 

While knowledge is life-preserving, lack 
of knowledge involves innumerable dangers, 
from which a few only escape, by sheer 

- luck and without any merit of their own. 
Says Hosea: “My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge.” 

Mohammedanism is generally considered 
as hostile to science; but there are a few 
verses in the Koran which are admirable. 
Mohammed says: 

“ Science ye shall honor 
Far from vainglorious pride, 
For God’s are those who teach, 
And God’s are those who aspire. 
He who science praises, praises God.” 

And in another passage of the Koran we 
read the remarkable sentence: “The ink of 
the sage and the blood of the martyr have 
the same value in heaven.” 

But it is not science in general with which 
we have to deal now, but the science of the 
nineteenth century, which is, at least so far, 
the highest fulfillment of the scientific ideal. 
The science of the nineteenth century is 
what we call “ exact science.” 

Now we ought to know that exact science 
possesses one peculiarity that is not present 
in any other element of a civilization, be it 
art, politics, social culture, or religious 
traditions. The truths of exact science are 
objective and there cannot be any difference 
of opinion concerning them among those 
who have once grasped their meaning. 
There is not an unchangeable standard in 
art; neither are special forms of social life, 
of political institutions, of religious cere- 
monials, and modes of belief, intrinsically 
necessary. In science one statement is true 
and its contradiction is false. There is but 
one straight path to walk on, and the 
scientist must find it. If several scientists 
undertake the investigation of a certain 


problem, they must all, if they finally suc- 
ceed, come to the same solution. What a 
difference between the Madonnas of Michael 
Angelo and Rubens. But Kepler’s three 
laws,' if they had been formulated by any 
other astronomer, whether propounded in 
Latin, German, French, or English, would, 
in their exact meaning, after all, have been 
precisely the same; and the reason is, that 
scientific truths are not invented, nor con- 
ceived, nor contrived, but discovered. 

There is a deep meaning in the statement 
that science cannot be contrived but must 
be discovered; and the better we under- 
stand it, the deeper shall we be imbued 
with the scientific spirit of the nineteenth 
century. 

Science is not, as is so often maintained, 
of human make; science has in it a super- 
human element which we shall do well to 
recognize and respect. We cannot estab- 
lish scientific truths as we please and can- 
not decide its questions by a majority vote. 
Not even the consensus of all can consti- 
tute truth. We are confronted with the 
facts of nature, the regularity of which is 
to-day the same as it was eons ago, and as 
it will remain forever and aye. Science is 
nothing but a formulation of the regularities 
that obtain in the world, of which we are a 
part, in exact and definite terms. The 
discoveries of science as soon as they have 
reached their state of completion, which is 
a simple description of certain regularities 
observed in a special group of facts, are as 
unalterable and firm as the laws of nature 
themselves. Science as soon as it reaches 
the stage of exactness is simply a portrait 
of the eternal in nature. 

The objection may be made: “ Have we 
not frequently heard of new discoveries 
which have upset science altogether, and 
made a revision of its very foundations 
necessary ?”’ 

My reply is this: Certainly the case has 
happened and will happen again, that new 
discoveries are made which show the old 
established truths in a new light, but they 
have never overturned any truly scientific 
statement which has reached its final com- 
pletion, so as to be a simple description of 
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In former days we were less care- 


facts. 
ful in distinguishing between statements of 


facts and hypotheses. The belief in a 
hypothesis, if it was universally accepted 
by all the scientists of the age, was easily 
assumed to be true and its acceptance was 
regarded as science. This easy-going habit 
of proclaiming probabilities as scientific 
truths is still very common; it is, neverthe- 
less, unscientific. This being so, what is 
more natural than that many hypotheses 
should be exploded by the discovery of new 
facts? We must bear in mind that there is 
a difference between science and the propo- 
sitions of scientists. Science is truth veri- 
fied, while the propositions of scientists 
remain hypothetical until they have been 
properly tested and proved. The knowl- 
edge of old, established facts:is not reversed 
if new light falls upon them. Neither do 
they lose anything of their trustworthiness, 
if they are understood to have a wider 
application; while the destruction of ille- 
gitimate hypotheses is far from boding any 
overthrow of science. Science, genuine 
science, cannot be overthrown, for it is 
possessed of that divinity which the scientist 
in his language calls objective truth. 

These considerations of the nature of 
science teach us a lesson. Science is the 
strength of our age, and on the road of 
science alone can we hope to make any 
progress in the future. Science, far from 
being an outcrop of the human in man, isa 
divine revelation. The light of science is 
from God, and no one can afford to brush 
it aside. The evolution of science is the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, and those who 
dare to reject its revelation commit that sin 
which, if stubbornly persisted in, cannot be 
forgiven, because it must inevitably lead to 
perdition. 

Science has done much for us, but it will 
do more; it will by and by penetrate our 
entire life, our thoughts, our aspirations, 
and our ideals; for the most important ap- 
plication of science, which touches our 
moral and religious habits, has not as yet 
been fully understood. Science is even in 
our days frequently still considered as pro- 
fane, and many look upon it as a dangerous 
D-June. 
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enemy of religion. What a_ mistake! 
Science is holy, and both our clergymen 
and our scientists should be deeply im- 
pressed with the idea of the holiness of 
science, so that both may seriously investi- 
gate the discrepancies that obtain between 
religious belief and scientific truth. Clergy- 
men are too apt to take the traditional form 
of their dogmas which are symbols of the 
truth as the truth itself, and scientists are 
inclined to look upon religion as a world in 
itself which has nothing to do with science. 
Our aspiration must be to make religion 
scientific so as to better understand the 
meaning of its symbols, and to make 
science religious so as to respect the 
sanctity and divinity of truth, for scientific 
truth is authoritative, and he who under- 
stands its irrefragable validity hears in its 
revelations the voice of God. 

The awakening of science in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries begot the Reforma- 
tion; and the Reformation is not merely, as 
its name implies, a reform or restoration of 
the pristine Christianity; it is an actual 
progress and an advance in the evolution of 
religion. Christ did not appear on earth to 
solve for us all the problems, be they 
scientific or religious, social or political. 
How could He? And if Christ had indeed 
been able to communicate to His disciples 
in three short years all the mysteries of the 
universe, what further use would there be 
of our rational faculties and moral aspira- 
tions? Christ’s life work was to give a 
mighty impetus which would last for the 
millenniums to come. Luther remained 
under Christ’s powerful influence and carried 
it over into a new age with new problems, 
higher aims, and wider applications. The 
religious movement which he started with 
the dawn of modern history is no breaking 
loose from the religious spirit of Christianity, 
but consisted in leading the Church, so far 
as the Christian nations followed him, into 
that broader Christianity which is in alliance 
with progress and dares to realize in practical 
life the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

At the close of the nineteenth century we 
have a right to be confident that the great 
progress of science will also tend to broaden 
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our religious conceptions. There is no 
need of being pusillanimous. We may rest 
assured that science does not come to 
destroy, but can only purify religion. There 
are conflicts between science and certain 
religious dogmas, but there can be no 
conflict between science and religion. 

Our dogmas are symbols only and we 
must learn to interpret them in the light of 
science, yet the substance of genuine re- 
ligion is one with science, and it is at the 
same time one and the same in all the 
changes that religious conceptions will have 
to undergo. Religion will remain, as it ever 
was, the sursum’® of human aspirations. 

The nineteenth century is an intensely 
scientific age, and the prospect for the 
future is that the influence of science in all 
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the walks of life will be deep and lasting. 
Nothing will remain unaffected, and certainly 
the change will in every respect be for the 
better. 

Considering all the grand possibilities 
which science with its revelations has still 
in store for us, we can say with the Apostle, 
“A great door and effectual is opened unto 
us.” Let us not be afraid to enter, and if 
at first sight the results are not what we 
expect them to be, let us not lose courage, 
for we are on holy ground. In the temple 
of science we are face to face with the 
divinity that thus far has shaped our 
destinies. Ere we had science, we were but 
like babes, but now we become conscious 
and are near to attaining the self-dependence 
of manhood. 
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O this day the Chinese revere the 
memory of an emperor who twenty- 
two centuries before Christ showed 


his wisdom and skill in the construc- 
tion of important hydraulic works. Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, Egypt and India were 
traversed by canals for irrigation and _navi- 
gation, and possessed harbors and other ac- 
cessory works. These structures betokened 
a high degree of technical ability on part of 
the designers, statesmanship of no mean 
order on part of the people and their 
rulers. 

What is true of these older nations also ap- 
plies to those more modern ones who swayed 
the destinies of the world, the Greeks and 
the Romans. The latter particularly carried 
out works whose magnitude, as shown by 
existing ruins, still arouses our admiration. 
During the Middle Ages, too, hydraulic 
works of various kinds were carried out in 
northern Italy and France, in Holland, Ger- 
many, and England. But in spite of the 
fact that a great many of the enterprises 
of all the nations enumerated had for their 
object the improvement of rivers and har- 


bors, the protection of lands against over- 
flow by floods, the reclamation of low lying 
lands, and the irrigation of others, it must 
still be admitted that the systematic improve- 
ment of entire water-courses has been but re- 
cently, and as yet incompletely developed. 
For this lack of progress especially during 
the Middle Ages the reasons are of two 
kinds,—political and te¢hnical. Periods of 
strife and turmoil, of empty state treasuries 
and shifting boundaries are not favorable 
for the carrying out of extensive internal 
improvements. Then, too, the science of 
hydraulics, the basis of all intelligent hy- 
draulic work, suffered from a long period of 
stagnation. It is true that the laws of one 
branch of hydraulics, i. e., hydrostatics, or of 
the equilibrium of water, were known as 
early as two centuries before Christ, and 
were formulated by Archimedes'; but the 
laws governing the flow of water, or hy- 
drodynamics, were expressed for the first 
time no earlier than the middle of the 17th 
century by Torricelli? Since then many 
scientists have devoted themselves to the 
development of this branch of hydraulics, 
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(which is all important) as regards river and 
harbor improvements. 

The problems of liquid motion, however, 
present great difficulties, and it must be con- 
ceded that up to the present time we have 
been able to master but a few of the simplest 
of them. On theone hand we find it neces- 
sary in theory to make simplifying assump- 
tions to enable us to draw mathematical con- 
clusions; on the other hand, in practice, we 
find such widely diverging conditions from 
our assumptions, so many modifying factors 
which cannot be taken intoa mathematical ex- 
pression, that the value of the theoretical 
deductions becomes almost questionable. It 
is true then that at the present time the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors can hardly 
be called a science, though it is beginning to 
rest on a constantly broadening scientific 
basis. Careful and unbiased observations 


upon the results of works already carried 
out and similar experiments with the works 
to be carried out in the future are needed, 
before a science of river and harbor improve- 
ments can be established. 

In 1753 the German engineer Brahms de- 


rived an algebraic expression for the rela- 
tion between the mean velocity in the cross 
section of the stream, the size and form of 
this cross section, and the slope of the water 
surface. Experiments in large number have 
been carried out since then to make this the- 
oretical formula fit for practical application, 
and in 1801 Eytelwein*® threw it into the 
form in which it is nowused. The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from this formula are, that 
by reducing the width of the stream its depth 
will be increased and the scouring action 
on the river bed will be intensified. Sayer 
says Dutch engineers had knowledge of 
these facts in the 17th century, but do not 
seem to have made any large applications of 
them in practice. Brahms’ formula then in 
its modified forms is the basis of the mod- 
ern theory of river and harbor improvements. 

Let us trace now somewhat in detail the 
method of application of theformula. If we 
imagine an ideal stream, carrying for each 
unit of time, through a certain cross section, 
a constant quantity of water, and if we fur- 
thermore imagine all the cross sections alike, 
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the bottom uniformly inclined, the surface 
conditions of the sides and bottom constantly 
the same, and no silt or sand held in sus- 
pension in the water, then there would exist 
no reason for any change in the mean ve- 
locity of the stream, for the scouring of its 
banks, or for the formation of deposits on 
its bed. To work toward the attainment 
of these ideal conditions is the object of all 
river improvements. 

We see from the above that for the as- 
sumed conditions, one certain, well defined 
cross section will answer. If now we still 
retain the majority of restraining conditions, 
and merely substitute for the original quan- 
tity of water flowing in the stream through 
its cross section another larger or smaller 
one, a different sized cross section will re- 
sult. As is well known, the volume of water 
flowing in most rivers is not a constant 
quantity, but one very often ranging between 
wide limits. It therefore follows at once 
that we must try to equalize the river’s flow 
as much as possible by suitable means, and 
at the same time develop a cross section 
adapted to all those changes in water level 
which are still likelyto occur. Here weare 
at once met in most cases by the practical 
impossibility of developing such a cross sec- 
tion, and the engineer must generally rest 
content with developing the cross section for 
the two extreme stages of the river,—low 
water and high water. If now we bear in 
mind furthermore that we have to deal with 
streams which, besides having irregular cross 
sections and varying volumes of flow, carry 
large quantities of silt in suspension, whose 
deposit adds new obstacles to those already 
existing in the form of bends, sandbanks, 
etc., the complexity of the practical problem 
to be solved becomes apparent. 

No mention has yet been made of tides, 
ocean currents, and winds; factors which in 
connection with those already enumerated 
largely affect the solution of river improve- 
ment problems at the outlets of rivers, and 
render them still more difficult of solution. 

For convenience I will speak of improve- 
ments of non-tidal and tidal rivers, though al- 
most every river in its upper course is likely 
to come under the first head. In the im- 
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provement of non-tidal rivers we can dis- 
tinguish between the improvement of silt 
bearing rivers in alluvial, i. e., unstable 
beds, and the improvement of rivers with 
stable beds. Here, too, the dividing line is 
not a sharp one in every case, because a 
river in its upper course may have a stable 
bed with deep cut sides and, lower down, it 
may flow through an alluvial plane in a 
comparatively shallow bed with low banks. 

It is likely that the earliest works of river 
improvement had for their object the pro- 
* tection of the adjacent lands against the 
overflow of floods. This certainly holds for 
the systematic improvement of the upper 
Rhine undertaken at the beginning of this 
century. The needs of navigation were not 
considered until later, and some of the most 
important systematic works for the improve- 
ment of river navigation date back compara- 
tively few decades. From the interdepend- 


ence of volume of discharge, slope, cross 
section, velocity, and sediment in suspen- 
sion, it becomes clear that the creation of a 
high water cross section, i. e., for flood pro- 


tection, is possible, without necessarily pre- 
scribing a definite channel for the low water 
stage of the river; but the interests of navi- 
gation cannot be permanently or sufficiently 
met, if provision in the improvement is made 
only for the low water stage of the river. 
As therefore river improvements in the in- 
terest of navigation must include high water 
protection, it will suffice to discuss the works 
from this point of view. 

The methods in use for the improvement 
of rivers consist broadly in regularization, 
in canalization, or in a combination of both 
methods. Inregularizing a river an attempt 
is made to produce in the bed of the river 
itself the conditions of the ideal stream as 
far as practicable. In canalizing a river, in 
the narrow sense, an ideal artificial water 
course is created to which the river now 
merely servesasa feeder. Often, too, some 
stretches of the river are canalized and others 
regularized. Inregularized rivers the differ- 
ence in elevation between source and mouth 
is overcome gradually; there is, at least in 
an ideal river, a uniform slope. Ina canal- 
ized river the difference in elevation between 
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source and mouth is overcome by aseries of 
steps. The entire fall forany given distance is 
concentrated at its endand the vessel is passed 
from one elevation to the other by a struc- 
ture of some kind, a lock or hydraulic lift. 
Sometimes it is only necessary during low 
stages of water in a river to resort to canal- 
ization for improving its navigation, and 
during high water to use the river as though 
it were regularized. 

This method of river improvement which 
I have called the combined, became possi- 
ble only with the invention in 1834 by 
Poirée* of the movable dam. These struc- 
tures were first tried on the upper Yonne, 
then on the Loire, and finally in 1838 on the 
Seine. They serve the purpose of impound- 
ing the water on the different reaches to the 
depth needed for navigation at low water, 
and during high water can be removed by 
folding down upon the river bed. At low 
water, locks enable the passage of boats from 
one reach to another. 

While regularization in most cases tends 
to improve the drainage conditions of the 
adjacent territory, canalization does not. If 
the canal, as sometimes happens, has to be 
carried between artificial banks, i. e., if its 
level is above that of the adjacent lands, these 
may be converted into swamps both from 
lack of drainage facility for their own wa- 
ters and from seepage water from the canal. 

There has been much discussion on the 
subject of canalization versus regularization. 
Both systems have their devoted adher- 
ents, and, it must be confessed, the discus- 
sions have sometimes been carried on in a 
partisan, rather than in a scientific, spirit. 
In every case of river improvement, the 
method to be adopted should be made the 
subject of careful study. On the one hand 
there is the certainty of obtaining the de- 
sired depth of water way and width of chan- 
nel, on the other hand almost a certainty of 
obtaining the same result. On the one 
hand there are permanent annoying delays to 
shipping caused by the locks, on the other, 
unimpeded passage of the boats. The rel- 
ative cost and the length of time for ac- 
complishing the improvement according to 
either method must also be duly weighed. 
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The obstacles to be met in the improve- 
ment of rivers which are likely to interfere 
with navigation, are sand banks, both old 
and new, bends, drift, snags, and overflows. 
To these, in rivers with stable bottoms, must 
be added rocks, both isolated and in ledges, 
and at the mouths of rivers the splitting up 
of one large mouth into a number of minor 
ones. 

Existing sand-banks in a river when they 
interfere with navigation can be removed in 
two ways: temporarily, by dredging only; 
permanently, by restricting the width of the 
stream atthat point. The suitable width to 
be adopted must be carefully determined so 
that when the scouring action of the water, 
caused by the restriction, ceases, the dimen- 
sions of thecross section will be those of the 
normal low water section. 

The narrowing of the river can be carried 
out in several ways. Structures intended to 


check the flow of the water are built out 
from one or both shores so that the distance 
between their ends is equal to the desired 
width of the stream. They are placed at 
right angles to the axis of the stream ; some- 


times, though seldom, inclined up stream, 
more often inclined down stream. If the 
normal width is to be obtained at once along 
the reach of the river to be improved, arti- 
ficial banks are built on the desired lines. 
These banks are called training walls. Both 
systems of construction have their advocates. 
It would seem as though a combination of 
these systems would in general lead to the 
best results. Schlichting’ recommends spur- 
dykes on the convex side of bends, and 
training walls on the concave side. 

The form of the structures and the mate- 
rials of which they are built vary with the local 
conditions, i. e., condition of river bed, sedi- 
ment carried in suspension and material ob- 
tainable. On most European rivers structures 
are built largely of stone, or of stone, gravel, 
and brush. “They consist in the main of stones 
piled so as to form an embankment with 
flat slopes on a willow mattress foundation. 
Sometimes too these embankments are built 
of alternate layers of brush and stone. In 
America greater use is made of wood in the 
form of piles in combination with brush mat- 
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tresses. Two or more rows of piles from 
ten to sixteen feet apart transversely, and 
from eight to ten feet apart longitudinally are 
driven in the stream and well braced. The 
bed of the stream is protected by a willow 
mattress, sunk and held in place by a light 
stone covering. Sometimes vertical or in- 
clined mats are fastened tothe dyke piles to 
further check the velocity of the water, and 
cause it to deposit its load of sediment. 

The type of construction adopted must 
depend in a large measure upon the tend- 
ency of the stream to form new sandbanks, 
and upon the character of the river bottom. 
The tendency to form new sandbanks is 
naturally determined by the amount of sand 
and silt which reaches the river, either from 
its own caving banks or those of its tribu- 
taries. That the remedy lies in the preven- 
tion of this caving is at once evident, but it 
is a fact which is sometimes, strange to say, 
overlooked. 

To the means of improvement must there- 
fore now be added shore protections, or re- 
vetments, coverings of some kind for the 
river banks to prevent the water from scour- 
ing additional sand and silt into the chan- 
nel. Here again we find stone, or stone and 
brush used as the building material. The 
banks, graded to suitable slopes, are either 
covered from the low water line up with a 
stone covering called riprap, or a willow 
mattress is spiked to the surface and held 
in place by amoderate amount of stone. On 
the Mississippi this grading is largely done 
by so-called hydraulic graders. These are 
large steam pumps placed on barges. The 
water lifted by them is directed by means 
of hose and nozzle on the bank to be graded 
and the latter washed to its approximate 
slope. A slight amount of hand grading 
suffices to give the necessary finish, 

If now we imagine a river with dykes and 
training walls erected in it, beginning at its 
mouth, and with all its caving banks suitably 
protected, we will undoubtedly have pro- 
duced a decided improvement, but the effects 
of former neglect may still show themselves 
in the form of excessively sharp bends. 
These can be removed by cut-offs. Some- 
times these are made by the river itself, but 
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they should be carried out under proper en- 
gineering direction or the resulting conditions 
may prove worse than the existing ones. 
Snags, old trees which formerly reached 
the river from caving banks and, floating 
down stream, finally grounded on sandbars, 
often become very serious obstacles to navi- 
gation. On the Red River between Fulton, 
Ark., and the head of the Atchafalaya River, 
La., in 1893 there were pulled by the snag 
boat Howell 732 snags and 77 stumps; 2,869 
logs were removed from the channel, and a 


“number of snags cut and jams removed. 


It has already been stated that the writer 
considers the construction of a suitable high 
water channel as essential for the mainte- 
nance of a good low water channel as the 
construction of the latter itself. To obtain 
the desired cross section it becomes neces- 
sary in many instances to confine the river 
between new and artificial banks which now 
are called levees, though not differing in prin- 
ciple from the structures called training walls 
above. They are usually made of earth, 
well tamped,* with a top width of eight feet 
and side slopes of three feet horizontal to 
one foot vertical. Levees constructed for 
the purpose of river improvement, however, 
are likely to differ from levees constructed 
for protection against overflow merely. The 
latter are apt to be a patchwork of irregular, 
poorly located structures by means of which 
one district tries to save itself, sometimes 
even at the expense of another. The former 
in a systematic river improvement are care- 
fully located in order to obtain as nearly as 
possible the ideal cross-section at every 
point, and their construction is in keeping 
with their design. 

If the river have a stable bed the develop- 
ment of a low water channel may become a 
much simpler matter as to construction, but 
may in turn entail a greater expense owing 
to the fact that the obstacles such as hard 
gravel banks, rocks, and rock ledges must 
be removed by blasting and dredging. On 
the other hand the permanency of the chan- 
nel is secured. 

If now we follow the river down to its 
mouth we will generally find that it dis- 
charges its waters into a sea or ocean through 


more than one channel. All of these chan- 
nels are likely to be filled with the same ob- 
stacles to navigation as the main part of the 
river, and generally have in addition at their 
mouths sandbars, which constitute the most 
serious obstacles to navigation, The re- 
moval of these bars is often a difficult task. 
As stated before, the stream’s discharge, the 
sediment in suspension, the number of dis- 
charge channels, tides, currents, winds, 
depth of basin into which the stream dis- 
charges, all these factors must be carefully 
studied before maturing a plan for the im- 
provement of the river’s mouth. 

In general two methods of improving the 
mouths of rivers can be distinguished de- 
pending upon the range of tides. If this 
range is small, say only a couple of feet, and 
if the volume of the stream is comparatively 
large, the bar is removed by the river’s ac- 
tion, Jetties, generally parallel to one an- 
other, and at a fixed distance apart, are 
built and the bar scoured out by means of 
the increased velocity of the water. Of 
course as the water spreads out after leav- 
ing the heads of the jetties it soon loses its 
velocity and the material in suspension is 
deposited in the discharge basin, Existing 
currents may prevent this deposit from form- 
ing at the ends of the jetties, or in turn may 
favor it. The depth of the basin immedi- 
ately outside the ends of the jetties then de- 
termines whether the amount of deposit is 
likely soon to build up a new bar. If the 
depth be great and the basin large, the jet- 
ties need not be extended for many seasons. 
If the depth be small and other conditions 
unfavorable, every year may necessitate a 
building out of the jetties. The Sulina 
mouth of the Danube and the South Pass of 
the Mississippi were improved with jetties. 

If the range of the tide be great, and es- 
pecially if the stream be one of small volume, 
the best results in removing not only the bar 
at its mouth but also in improving its up- 
stream navigation are secured by facilitating 
the flow of the flood-waters upstream and 
gradually concentrating them. This leads 
to the formation of a trumpet-shaped en- 
trance to the stream in which the scouring 
action takes place at ebb tide and in which 
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the greatest depths for navigation of course 
obtain at flood tide. The higher up stream 
this action is caused to extend the better will 
the interests of navigation be served. 

In both methods of improvement just 
mentioned the structures are essentially the 
same. They consist of jetties or training 
walls of stone, or of piles founded on the 
bed directly or on a bed protected by brush 
mattresses. The height to which these 
structures are carried is likely to differ. 
Jetties for non-tidal rivers should project 
above high water; training walls for tidal 
rivers should be kept at low water elevation. 

Thus far the reader has had merely a 
synopsis of the technical difficulties which 
the engineer is called upon toovercome. Po- 
litical and financial considerations too often 
enter as perplexing factors modifying the 
design. In spite of all these difficulties much 
has been accomplished in systematic im- 
provement of rivers and harbors in this cen- 
tury. Among the most interesting, because 
of their great resultant benefits to commerce, 
have been the improvements of the Clyde, 
of the Sulina mouth of the Danube, and of 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 

“The history of the conversion of the 
Clyde into a navigable water-way” is told 
in an interesting manner by the present chief 
engineer of the Clyde navigation, Mr. James 
Deas, in a paper read at the International 
Engineering Congress in Chicago. I con- 
dense a few salient points from Mr. Deas’ 
report. 

The Clyde has a length of 98 miles from 
its source to deep water at Greenock. Twenty 
miles up stream from the last named place 
lies Glasgow. The Clyde at this point once 
was a Shallow sand-choked stream. Now 
the depth in Glasgow harbor is from 16 to 
20 feet at low water, 23% to 27% at spring 
tides, and the range of tide has been in- 
creased 9% ft. This then is the case of a 
tidal river in which the improvement has 
been brought about by facilitating the up- 
stream pafsage of the flood tide. Training 
walls were used, but, in order to remove de- 
posits, dredging ona large scale was resorted 
to. The amount dredged in the last 48 years 
is 39,511,418 cu. yds., of which, for instance, 
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1,598,984 cu. yds. were removed in 1892. 

The most powerful dredger afloat is owned 
by the Clyde trustees. It is capable of lift- 
ing 600 tons of sand per hour from a depth 
of 40oft. Ithasachain of buckets on a steel 
ladder, each bucket having a capacity of 
22 cu. ft. 

Extensive blasting had also to be done in 
order to remove Elderslie Rock, a huge vein 
of trap rock extending across the river. It 
became necessary to bore 16,000 holes, ag- 
gregating go,000 lineal feet. By means of 
35 miles of electric cable and shot hole wire 
76,000 pounds of dynamite were exploded 
without loss of life or damage to anyone ; 
110,000 tons of whinstone and boulder clay 
had then to be dredged. 

The systematic improvement of the Clyde 
may be said to date back no farther than 
1836 though the first attempt on record to 
improve the river was made in 1566. 

At the beginning of this century Glasgow 
was a second rate inland, provincial town 
with a population of 77,000; now it is the 
chief seaport of the west of Scotland, with 
658,073 inhabitants. For the year ending 
June 30, 1892, the totalexports were 2,594,- 
213 tons, and the total imports 2,302, 604 
tons. 

Of a total of 711 vessels with a displace- 
ment of 1,261,107 tons which were built in 
1892 inthe United Kingdom, 217 vessels 
with a total displacement of 322,178 tons 
were built on the Clyde. Ofthese 133 were 
steamers with a gross tonnage of 140,350 
tons, 81 sailing ships with a gross tonnage of 
159,002, and three war ships with a gross 
tonnage of 22,826 tons. 

The gross total expenditure for the work 
which has wrought the marvelous commer- 
cial changes shown by the above figures, was 
from 1770 to June 30, 1892, about $68,200,- 
ooo. The gross revenue from July, 1752, to 
June 30, 1892, amounted to about $44,450,- 
ooo. ‘The total debt due by the trust June 
30, 1892, was therefore about $24,000,000. 

Mr. Deas aptly quotes the local saying: 
“Glasgow made the Clyde and the Clyde 
made Glasgow.” 

No less interesting, and typical of the 
jetty improvement of non-tidal rivers, is the 
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work carried out at the Sulina mouth of the 
Danube. This stream in its course of 1,800 
miles drains an area of about 300,000 square 
miles and flows in a general easterly direc- 
ticn into the Black Sea. Before discharg- 
ing, it forms a delta the beginning of which 
lies at Schatal (fork) d’ Ismail about 54 miles 
from the Black Sea. At Ismail the river 
splits into two branches, the Kilia and the 
Toultcha, of which the former carries about 
17-27 of the stream’s discharge, the latter 
10-27. The Toultcha branch, about 9 miles 
- below Ismail at St. George’s, splits in two 
branches, the Sulina and the St. George’s. 
The former carries but 2-27 of the total vol- 
ume of the stream and flows due east. It 
will thus be seen that the Kilia is by farthe 
most important branch of the lower Danube, 
but careful studies of the prevailing con- 
ditions led to the adoption of plans for the 
improvement of the Sulina. 

Mr. Charles Hartley was the engineer ap- 
pointed in 1857. The plans then recom- 
mended and adopted have since been carried 


out. The work has been pushed uninter- 


ruptedly except for slight delays caused by 


temporary financial embarrassments. The 
object of the work was to remove the bar at 
the Sulina pass, and toimprove the navigation 
in this branch. This necessitated the con- 
struction of jetties at the mouth of the river, 
of spur-dykes, revetments,’ and cutoffs in its 
54-mile reach. These jetties, owing to local 
difficulties, could not be started at the shore 
end at the desired distance apart, but had to 
be spread and were then drawn together grad- 
ually until the normal width of channel of 
600 ft. was reached. From this point they 
run parallel totheir ends. The north jetty 
is 4,638 ft. long, the south jetty only 3,660, 
though the two sea ends are opposite one 
another. Intended at first as temporary 
structures, they were merely built in the form 
of light stone embankments with a pile 
dyke core. When the success of the work 
seemed assured, in 1867, they were con- 
verted into permanent jetties of concrete 
masonry resting on the former stone founda- 
tion. The depth of water on the bar at low 
water was 9% feet in 1857, 20% feet 
in 1891. 
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But little would have been gained for the 
improvement of navigation if the labor of 
the commission had been confined merely 
to the creating of a channel through the 
Sulina bar. The Sulina branch itself had 
to be improved throughout its entire length 
of 54 miles. This work was carried out 
simultaneously with the construction of the 
jetties, though much more slowly, owing to 
lack of funds. In the period from 1860 to 
1890, 263 spur dykes and a number of 
training walls of a total length of g miles 
were built; and the banks were protected 
with stone riprap where it was necessary. 
Twenty-six miles of this kind of work were 
executed and about 6,000,000 cu. yds. of 
material dredged. The depth has been in- 
creased from 8 ft. at low water in 1860, to 
16 ft.,6 in. in 1891. The effect of these 
improvements has been marked. The gross 
tonnage per annum of the vessels passing 
over the bar in 1857 was only 340,000 tons. 
In 1890 it had increased to 1,540,000. 
This tonnage was carried in 1857 in 2,211 
vessels averaging 150 tons. In 1890 by 
1,828 vessels, averaging 840 tons. 

The total outlay for the works was, up to 
Dec. 31, 1890, $9,256,213; the income, 
derived from tolls, $9,539,759, showing a 
surplus of $283,546. This was in spite of 
the fact that the tolls have been repeatedly 
reduced. 

The improvement of the Sulina branch 
of the Danube is therefore as remarkable 
on account of its excellent financial show- 
ing as on account of the complete success 
of its engineering features. 

The conditions prevailing at the mouth of 
the Mississippi were similar to those at the 
mouth of the Danube. In 1874 Congress 
let a contract-to James B. Eads for improv- 
ing the mouth of the river. The Mississ- 
ippi with the Missouri, 4,194 miles in length 
and draining an area of 1,246,000 square 
miles, discharges through three passes into 
the Gulf of Mexico. They are the South- 
west Pass, the Pass a Loutre, andathe South 
Pass. With a length of about 12 miles 
there existed a depth of 45 ft. in the two 
first named, and a depth of only 30 ft. in 
the last named; but on the bars in front 
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these depths were reduced to 13 ft. at the 
Southwest Pass, 11 ft. at the Pass a Loutre, 
and 8 ft. on the South Pass, all measured 
at mean low water. The volume passing 
through the South Pass was only 1o per 
cent of the total volume in the river, yet it 
was decided to improve the smallest pass as 
was done on the Danube. 

Following the example of Sir Charles 
Hartley, Captain Eads constructed jetties 
about 7oo ft. apart. The type of con- 
struction adopted was essentially different. 
The jetties, owing to the soft character of 
the bottom, had to be made as light as 
possible, and were therefore built of willow 
mattresses, 2 ft. thick, 100 ft. long, 20 to 50 
ft. wide, and were sunk with stone. The 
east jetty is 24% miles long, the west jetty 
about 1%. They end opposite one another 
in 30 ft. of water. The contract price was 
$7,250,000, including twenty years of main- 
tenance of a channel 26 ft. in depth not less 
than 200 ft. wide, with a central depth of 30 
ft. This is the contract as modified in 1879. 

The jetties have given an excellent mouth 
to the Mississippi River, but as was ex- 
pected they may have to be continued. 
Major Quinn, the inspecting engineer, even 
thinks that this may have to be done very 
soon. But what of that! From 1872 to 
1877 inclusive 417 vessels grounded and 
were delayed a total of 12,467 hours; 
during the months of April, May, and June, 
1893, only 11 vessels grounded drawing 
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from 22 to 25 ft., and in 5 of these cases 
the grounding might have been easily 
avoided. The detention of the others was 
short. 

No such complete statistics are available 
of the benefits accruing to commerce as in 
the case of the Clyde and Danube. Captain 
Eads himself is authority for the statement 
that the annual saving in the cost of trans- 
portation which has resulted directly from 
the jetties, and from their influence upon 
other routes to the seaboard, has been 
estimated by statisticians as high as $100,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
of the wisdom of the U. S. government in 
carrying out this work, nor of the still 
greater wisdom shown in the creation of the 
Mississippi and Missouri River Commis- 
sions. Both of these boards have charge 
of the rivers under their control and on the 
basis of careful work are developing system- 
atic plans for their improvement. The 
methods followed are those already outlined 
for the regularization of rivers. If Congress 
shows the same wisdom in making ap- 
propriations, the same patience in waiting 
for results that were shown on the com- 
pleted works described, there need be no 
fear but that American engineers may point 
with pride to the success of their works, 
and there need be no fear but that the 
nation will be amply repaid for the sums 
expended. 


(End of Required Reading for June.) 
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NEEFUS SAUNDERS, 


‘el white unleavened bread, a bit of crust, 
And but a drop of unfermented wine, 
An invocation,—and a form Divine 
Is resurrected from the vanished dust. 


II. 

I drink the wine and eat the unleavened bread 
And they become my body and my blood ; 
And, turning in His name to deeds of good, 

Then truly Christ is risen from the dead. 
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TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FOR 


LLE. CLEMENCE MERIC was 

M fifty-seven years old when she had 

the misfortune to lose Rose, her 

cook. This trouble caused her to think of 

others, of the events great and small—more 
_often small—of her whole existence. 

She saw herself back in childhood, the little 
damsel under a wide-brimmed hat in church 
on Sunday, the chatter-box at the family 
dinners, the ingenuous comedienne who re- 
cited poetry on anniversary occasions. 

The child grew. She was Clé-Clé, the 
boarding-school miss, the homesick girl, the 
confident pupil. She saw herself reveling 
in the vanity of a new robe, in the delight of 
a first hobby, in the joy of an ardent friend- 
ship. 

And thenthis Clémence had disappeared 

_in her turn. She was now the dignified 


daughter at home who played the piano and 
assumed the airs of the young mistress of 
the house. Thus passed several happy years, 
and then misfortunes came. 

Her mother died and her father became 
an invalid, and the monotony of an existence 


spent about a sick person became hers. A 
dream of love came to brighten her life for a 
time, but it ended asa dream. Her father 
died and the silence grew more profound 
about the lonely daughter ; the door bell rang 
less frequently and the grass grew thicker 
over the walk. 

Then she gave herself up to a life of re- 
ligious devotion. Scrupulously she exam- 
ined herself, daily laying bare her most 
trivial faults, as before a confessor, for cor- 
rection and assistance. 

But little by little out of this absolute iso- 
lation there sprang up an interest which 
steadily grew in strength,—an _ interest 
brought about by the enforced relation ex- 
isting between the aging woman and her 
aging house. The care of her possessions 
assumed new proportions. She had up to 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
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FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


this time given them only enough attention 
to keep them in order and to economize 
concerning them. And she had busied herself 
while caring for them with thinking of other 
things. But of what could she continue to 
think? She never read and she seldom saw 
any person. So, for want of something bet- 
ter, Mademoiselle ended by loving her fur- 
niture and her house. Their antiquity ren- 
dered some of them venerable ; others were 
beginning to show the wear and tear of time, 
and their preservation required her closest 
care. And this care led to an absolute de- 
votion to the work. She made coverings for 
easy chairs and divans; she drew gauzes 
over all the gildings; she had white cords 
stretched along the ceilings to attract the 
flies ; she kept at hand a whole arsenal of 
preservatives. 

She was the living organ, the conscience 
of these inert things; she felt, she suffered 
forthem. Dust, dampness, insects, caused her 
perpetualanxiety. There were the diseases of 
wood, the oxidation of metals, and the break- 
age of china to be guarded against. Doors 
swelled on rainy days like rheumatic joints ; 
chairs grew lame and halt; other articles 
weakened or gave way in various parts and 
groaned when one touched them. These 
plaints went to the heart of Mademoiselle. 
In her eyes the wall paper feared excoriation, 
the wools suffered from the moths, the ceilings 
dreaded the smoke, all things shrank from 
painful and disastrous possibilities. 

Thus as death worked from cellar to garret 
he was carefully watched by Mademoiselle 
Clémence, who by ceaseless labors sought to 
thwart him. 

Unfortunately she was not always suf- 
ficient in herself for this work; it was neces- 
sary to call for the aid of others. And this 
annoyed her; she shrank from the idea of 
admitting workmen into her house. The 
thought of having the hands of the carpenter, 
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of the painter, of the repairer, laid upon her 
choice possessions seemed almost sacrile- 
gious, while the sight of saws and scissors and 
other implements of surgery fairly made her 
sick with apprehension. 

Rose herself, the docile Rose, was only 
halftrusted. Accurately instructed, initiated 
into all the rites, she had, however, Made- 
moiselle thought, not wholly lost her rude 
touch and as she worked she frequently 
caused the latter to start and tremble. 

Meanwhile as mistress and maid they had 
grown old together. These two poor lives 
were soldered to the existence of the house, 
more ancient than they and more important ! 
And so close had been their association that 
it was hard to imagine one without the other ; 
the house, Rose, and Mademoiselle. 

Thus twenty years had passed. And now 
Rose had gone away. An inexorable di/i- 
gence had borne her to Puy-la-Roque where 
an invalid mother was needing her assist- 
ance. 

Mademoiselle lamented bitterly ; but in 
order that her treasures should not be neg- 
lected she must have another helper imme- 
diately. She sought farand near; examined 
one after another but without satisfying her- 
self; she could not make up her mind to 
trust any of them. Finally she resolved to 
seek aid at the Home for the Friendless es- 
tablished in the city and renowned for its 
excellent management and charitable work. 

In the parlor of this Home they filed before 
her, the larger girls, who had here found an 
asylum. One after another she let them pass 
her with an occasional word to this one or 
that one, or a question concerning them, 
but none of them suited her. 

“There is another one, one whom you 
have not seen yet, and who I think will 
please you,’’ said the lady superior. “We 
are all very much attached toher. Shefound 
her way tous some time ago after having hada 
very sad life as an abandoned child.” 

And she gave an order to have Louise 
brought. When the girl entered the su- 
perior lovingly put her arm about her and 
presented her to Mademoiselle Clémence. 

In radiant health, large and well formed, 
with fine features, bright eyes, and beautiful 
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hair, the young girl seemed in her entire be- 
ing like a forcible expression of the joy of 
living. Surprised at being called into the 
parlor and finding herself in the presence of 
a stranger, she was seized with a feeling of 
embarrassment which only added to her at- 
tractiveness. 

“What is your age, little one?” asked 
Mademoiselle. 

“Sixteen years.” 

“Sixteen! You are very young to go out 
to service.” 

“T! Go out to service!” exclaimed the 
girl turning her eyes upon the lady superior, 
eyes in which there was an anguish, a 
prayer. 

“Certainly, dear child, certainly,” replied 
that lady in a voice kind and sweet, but in- 
flexibly firm. “You know very well that 
this is only a temporary home for you. We 
are not rich enough to keep you always with 
us. The separation must come sooner or 
later.” 

But Louise heard no more. She wept 
silently at first, then the quick sobs came 
and she gave herself up to a child’s grief. 

“Do not weep so. 


I shall not take you 
by force,’’ said Mademoiselle sympathetic- 
ally 

** Be quiet,”’ said the superior, “and ask 


pardon of Mademoiselle. ‘Tell her that you 
are ashamed of yourself and that you will be 
happy to serve her if she wishes you.” 

“Pardon,” pleaded the sobbing girl, as 
she knelt before Mademoiselle Clémence. 

So fervent was the prayer, so entreating 
the tone, that Mademoiselle was surprised. 
Such prompt obedience was all that she 
could havedesired. ‘The girl will do what- 
ever I wish,” thought she. 

Louise having left the room, the matter 
was quickly decided. The conditions were 
settled, the wages agreed upon, and Louise 
was to report at once for duty in her new 
home. 

Louise had been so happy in this foster 
home. The world for her began and ended with 
its high walls, a world quite beautiful enough, 
and vast enough-for her. She lived, as it 
were, only with her heart; her intellectual 
life was almost wholly undeveloped. The 
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lessons which she was taught from the differ- 
ent branches floated before her meaningless, 
unreal—words having nothing within them. 
Her teachers could not insist; of what use 
was it? She blundered through two years 
of trial without accomplishing anything in 
the way of an education. She had soft 
beautiful hands but she lacked the power of 
training her intellect to guide themin any 
skilled labor. They seemed exactly fitted 
for doing fine embroideries or the daintiest 
of sewing or for making laces, but she could 
* not command them in the intricacies. So 
nothing but the plainest of the sewing and 
the less complicated parts of the housework 
had been required of her. This she did 
well but it was all she knew how to do. 

This, and how to love! 

Atthe home of Mademoiselle, after the 
friction caused by the change of servants, 
the days gradually settled back to their old- 
time order. After a cup of coffee, in the 
preparation of which both busied themselves, 
they repaired for early morning devotions to 
the church near by, which devotions the 
trained nature of the woman and the ardent 
soul of the girl never permitted either of 
them to miss. Then began the routine du- 
ties of the day. There was for every morn- 
ing the sweeping of the dining-room and of 
Mademoiselle’s chamber; and, still more 
delicate work, once a week the thorough 
cleaning of the guest room and the parlor, 
stately apartments uninhabited for twenty 
years. 

While Louise swept, rubbed the chairs, 
and brushed the upholstered furniture, her 
mistress attended to the bric-a-brac, polished 
the table, and putthe finishing touches every- 
where. 

At ten o’clock Louise left her broom in 
order to prepare the regular breakfast. Af- 
ter breakfast their work wasresumed. The 
day was never long enough ; but it was tran- 
quilenough. Noonedisturbedthem. Once 
a week there came a religious newspaper and 
its appearance caused quite a breeze of ex- 
citement. 

Every evening after dinner Mademoiselle 
played with her nephew, Sylvain Méric, 
and Justrobe the abbé of the parish, a 


game which was arranged for three players. 

Sylvain Méric was a living automaton. 
Exactly at the stroke of eight he arrived 
every evening at the door of Mademoiselle, 
as if he had been moved there by the mech- 
anism of the clock. Tall and sickly, of a 
retiring figure and a shrinking eye, he ap- 
peared as if he thought he was committing 
a wrong by living. At the death of his 
father he had come into possession of an 
embarrassed estate, which his aunt had 
taken upon herself to manage, owing to her 
nephew’s ill health and, altogether proba- 
ble, short life. By the enforced economy of 
both the owner and “herself and by increas- 
ing the rent she had succeeded in freeing the 
estate, and now after thirty years, it began 
to look asif the nephew might outlive Made- 
moiselle and fall heir to her possessions. 
And his whole demeanor betrayed his con- 
sciousness that this was not a delicate pro- 
ceeding on his part. 

The abbé was no more energetic a person 
than Sylvain. He was a quiet man easily 
satisfied. Simple routine work, and then a 
comfortable easy chair and calm and pleas- 
ant surroundings such as he found at Made- 
moiselle’s were all that he seemed to wish. 

At the beginning of each evening the three 
conversed. Sylvain reported to the others 
the tittle-tattle of the bureau of architecture 
where since his sixteenth year he had been 
engaged in copying. And by means of these 
echoes alone were they made aware of the 
events transpiring in the great outside 
world. They felt a much closer interest in 
the stories the abbé told concerning the par- 
ish and in all those little events, even the 
scandals, connected with the wardens and 
the devotees who surround the clergy. 

At nine o’clock precisely, Louise would 
come from the kitchen, remove the spread 
from the table, and tlfe three would begin 
their game. It was usually a hard fought 
battle, a time of excitement ending in an il- 
lusory and passionate conquest, a season of 
despair for two and joy for one, broken by 
mingled sorrowful and joyful exclamations 
which would wake Louise, who had fallen 
asleep in her corner by the kitchen fire. It 
was the only moment of real existence in 
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these quiet lives. Everything else disap- 
peared for them. Mademoiselle forgot her 
household cares; Sylvain, his timidity; and 
the abbé was roused to action. These fes- 
tivities lasted just one hour. At ten the 
town clock warned the players that it was 
time tobreak up. Thus passed every even- 
ing and every day. 

Louise grew weary of this new life. Once 
or twice she had escaped for a short time to 
her old home; but the trial of returning had 
been bitter, as also had the sorrow of knowing 
that her former companions got on so easily 
without her. So these visits left her sadder, 
more alone than ever. She who had always 
felt the need of giving up her whole life to 
some one, no longer found any one who ac- 
cepted her lowe. She gave implicit obedi- 
ence to the orders and counter orders of 
Mademoiselle. But this literal acquiescing 
to all of her commands did not satisfy her 
mistress. Her submissive, silent, mournful 
figure grew exasperating. For the one and 
for the other griefs accumulated. 

‘‘ She is incapable, this Louise,” groaned 
Mademoiselle Clémence. “She has no 
Any one 
can deceive her who wishes. All dealers 
can pass off on her their worthless goods. 
She is no cook, no manager.” 

Such words were soon followed by corre- 
sponding acts. Mademoiselle grew sus- 
picious of Louise. She took the keys out of 
the cupboards, counted the lumps in the sugar 
bowl, and searched the pockets of the girl’s 
aprons. The girl noticed and grew more 
awkward; and then the fear of injuring or 
of breaking the much prized things which 
she must handle, brought about the very 
calamities she feared. At last Mademoi- 
selle could endure it no longer; her resolu- 
tion was taken; she would send Louise back 
to the Home whence she had taken her. 

But before her plan could be carried out 
the unexpected happened. Mademoiselle 
was smitten down with fever. In the first 
days she was greatly troubled. She must 
keep the incompetent Louise now and, more- 
over, reasoned that she must provide her 
with help, and the thought of another stranger 
in the house greatly troubled her. But 


‘more ideas than a child just born. 
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Louise saved her this trouble; she proved 
sufficient for all. It was curious to see how 
she measured up to the emergency. From 
the first day, from the first hour, the timor- 
ous little dish-breaking maid proved perfect 
mistress of herself; careful, exact, her gen- 
tle, intelligent movements anticipated the 
wishes of the patient. And her words 
were just those which were needed at the 
time—those which relieved the mute anx- 
iety of the invalid, telling her where the 
keys were, explaining the use made of the 
sugar, and describing the condition of the 
linen closets and the pantry. 

The disease ran its course and proved to 
be severe. At the first danger the nephew 
lost his head, and Abbé Justrobe was not a 
strong support. Making frequent visits, and 
stealing hasty glances into the sick-room, he 
would quietly slip away again on tip-toe un- 
der pretext of not disturbing Mademoiselle. 

What would have become of her without 
Louise? She was the soul of this little 
world. It was to her that the doctor gave 
his orders morning and evening ; it was from 
her and her alone that Mademoiselle would 
receive her medicine and her food. Eight 
nights without retiring, without closing her 
eyes, she was always present, always ready, 
with a tender smile which, seen by the sick 
woman through her delirium, was the smile 
of her dead sister returned to take care of 
her. 

She was not weary or discontented now, 
this little Louise. Onthe day when she had 
been able to give herself wholly to her mis- 
tress, her old joy had returned. In the 
kitchen, over the preparation of the diet, even 
at the sick-bed she could scarcely restrain 
herself from singing. The peril in which 
the sick one lay did not greatly disquiet her. 
What is peril to one who believes fully in 
the Christ? 

On the ninth day the crisis was reached 
and passed. In the supreme hour the de- 
vout Louise had prayed that her life might 
be taken and that of her mistress spared. 
On the tenth day after a thorough ausculta- 
tion the doctor declared the patient out of 
danger. 

Saved! 


Louise sang the word. She 
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danced around the chamber. Then witha 
sudden motion she threw herself upon the 
bed, clasped her arms around the neck of 
her mistress, and upon the thin cheeks she 
showered kisses without number. 

Mademoiselle resisted. Embraced! She! 
and by her maid! She struggled, growing 
furious. And as Louise, astonished, and 
grieved, drew back, her mistress raised her 
hand and struck her with all her feeble force 
upon the face. 

_ Days passed, and in spite of what had 
happened the devotion of Louise did not fal- 
ter. Her life, offered to God to save that 
of her mistress, she had no thought of taking 
back for herself. She now, strange as it 
may seem, had grown to love Mademoiselle 
Clémence. Her mistress unfortunately did 
not respond to her passion. Sickness had 
rendered her more exacting than ever, and 
she was constantly giving orders to her 
servant. Louise obeyed, becoming more doc- 
ile as Mademoiselle grew more unjust, but 
she manifested no form of complaint save as 
she raised upon her mistress her large ten- 
der, astonished eyes which seemed to ask 
unceasingly, “What have I done?” 

The one whom they thus questioned would 
have found it difficult to reply. She could 
not pardon Louise for having kissed her 
without permission. True, she had shown 
her displeasure by a slap, but this had not 
taken away the root of bitterness. That 
which annoyed her as much as the familiar- 
ity of the act was the kiss itself, the contact 
of warm lips upon her face. It had been so 
long since Mademoiselle had been embraced ! 
After a week, after a month, this caress 
burned upon her cheeks and made her blush 
for shame. 

Resolved to stifle any new manifestations 
of the same kind, Mademoiselle grew more 
rigid and dignified. Ended now were the 
little chats formerly held while taking their 
morning coffee together; ended their con- 
ferences concerning household matters; 
ended their sharing the same lamp while 
sewing in the early part of the evening; 
ended all sense of companionship. Louise 
found herself condemned to solitude. The 
change, the isolation, the silence pierced her 


heart. Very soon, attesting the inward pain, 
signs of distress appeared upon her counte- 
nance. Her cheeks paled, then her lips. 

Mademoiselle shut her eyes and would 
see nothing. But Abbé Justrobe warned 
her one evening. The change had caught 
even his dull eyes. 

** You have not noticed it ?” he questioned. 
“‘ She has no longer any roses in het cheeks ; 
her eyes are heavy. You should have a 
physician see her.” 

“« She is, doubtless, a little weak,” replied 
Mademoiselle Clémence; “but it will soon 
pass over.” 

It did not pass over, however, and the mis- 
tress herself began to be disquieted. Louise 
lost her appetite ; the most tempting morsels 
could not entice her to eat. *She uttered no 
complaint, no reproach, expressed no wish. 
Only her eyes spoke, those great implor- 
ing eyes which her mistress could not de- 
tach from her own. Those appeals of a 
mute affection, those desperate appeals, 
would have melted a heart of stone. Made- 
moiselle was moved. Certainly never in 
her life had she been loved thus. Her ego- 
tism, her vanity began to waver; her better 
nature was slowly unfolding. As the sun 
at last breaks through the icy fetters, the 
love of Louise was melting the cold heart of 
her mistress. 

One morning while sweeping the stairs 
the child fainted. Mademoiselle Clémence 
sprang to her side as she lay on the hall 
floor and lifted her head gently into her lap. 
She was greatly troubled and accused her- 
self bitterly ; she only was to blame for all; 
her pride, her coldness had brought this suf- 
fering upon the poor girl. All her preju- 
dices, all her follies, all her coldness were 
swept away in her emotion. 

“Louise, my child! It is I; do you not 
hear me? I plead for your pardon. I have 
been wrong. The old past shall never re- 
turn. We will be friends!” 

And as Louise gave no sign of life, her 
mistress bent over her and pressed a loving 
kiss upon her forehead. 

Louise then awakened, but she thought 
she was dreaming. ‘That kiss! those com- 
passionate eyes fixed upen her! She 
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doubted, then, suddenly reassured, she 
threw her arms around her mistress, and for 
a moment nearly stifled her in an embrace. 

And that was all. 

Without a word of explanation the lives 
of both were utterly changed from that day. 

Rapidly through the days that followed, 
in one thing after another the changed re- 
lationship was made apparent. Coming in 
for their customary game one evening, Syl- 
vian and the abbé were astonished to find 
Louise ensconced, with her knitting, beside 
the table. 

“Tt is forthe sake of economizing in light 
and fire,’ the mistress took the trouble to 
explain. “But everything will be as before. 
Louise has promised to put her tongue in 
her pocket.” 

And this promise was literally kept on the 
first evening. But onthe second at a pleas- 
antry from Sylvian Méric drawn forth by 
some funny feature of the game, Louise 
began to laugh. And such a ringing laugh 
it was. It seemed tothe old listeners like 
rippling cascades, so fresh, so sunny, so 
sweet. They were all filled with a delight- 
ful astonishment. And Mademoiselle did 
not scold her. But as old habits are not 
easily dropped she raised a warning finger 
to her lips on which there rested an indul- 
gent smile. : 

Without any design, by the very exuber- 
ance of her youth and character, Louise 
encroached upon their attention more and 
more each evening. She stopped her work 
in order to follow in their play; without 
understanding it she grew interested, laughed 
at the surprises, and clapped her hands for 
the victor. The players were amused, a 
new charm was lent to the game, and very 
soon they could not do without her; if she 
was not there the party languished. 

Then they conceived the idea of teaching 
her to play, and, strange to say, she proved 
an apt scholar. Thenallthe interest seemed 
to be centered about her. Out of every ten 
words spoken nine were for Louise. These 
attentions had gone much further than the 
mistress had planned even in her new love 
for the girl, and she wondered at herself 
that she did not feel disturbed at their 
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development. An emotion of spiritual 
paternity was awakened in the heart of 
Abbé Justrobe; and for the nephew Sylvain 
there was a joyous memory of youth, a 
bounding sense of gayety, of happy folly, 


‘almost of gallantry. 


The house, formerly always closed, un- 
inviting to the neighbors, hostile to passers- 
by, gradually took on a kind look, and 
shortly stood with open doors as if bidding 
welcome to guests. Any one might enter 
who wished, even the poor seeking alms, 
and they were not turned away empty- 
handed. . 

Mademoiselle even became interested in 
charitable matters and frequently she and 
the little maid were met going on errands 
of mercy. They did whatever they could to 
aid benevolent causes and not infrequently 
attended some entertainment given in aid 
of a worthy cause. And in these ways 


their lives were broadened and deepened 
and they felt in touch with the great world 
from which until then they had been so 
shut away. Thus the whole establishment 
had been completely changed. And over 


the whole as a young queen the little 
Louise reigned. 

While engaged one morning with Louise 
in rubbing the wainscoting in the hall, 
Mademoiselle was surprised and grieved to 
feel a panel yield and crack under her hand. 
An examination revealed the fact that this 
was not the only bit of defective wood. A 
good share of the wainscoting in response to 
pressure and soundings gave evidence of 
weakness and decay. This was a grave 
subject of inquietude and remorse. A car- 
penter was sent for, who said that the whole 
wall would have to be renewed, and a further 
investigation revealed the fact that much 
repairing was needed throughout the whole 
house. Mademoiselle hesitated. Besides 
the inconvenience of the expense she 
suffered at the thought of the necessary in- 
vasion of her house and of the long disorder 
which would transform it into a workshop. 

It must be done, however, and the pro- 
fanation took place. Dust settled every- 
where ; the blows of hammers rang through 
the usually silent rooms ; accompanied by 
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the heavy voices of the workmen as they 
talked or sang. All life seemed changed. 
Mistress and maid no longer left the house 
on any of those little errands or excursions 
that of late had been becoming so frequent ; 


it was necessary to stay at home while the- 


workmen were there. 

Louise was greatly interested in the work 
and in the use of the different implements. 
Curious, she wished to know the name of 
every tool, and at the risk of personal injury, 
tried to see if she could manage them. 
’ Antonine, one of the two men employed, took 
great pleasure in answering her questions 
and helping her in her endeavors. He was 
a young man from the country, come to finish 
his trade by an apprenticeship in the city. 
Large, strong, of a fine figure and a pleasing 
face, he was an attractive looking person. 
His tranquil nature awakened in Louise, as 
she became better acquainted with him, a 
desire to annoy him, to throw him off his 
perfect mental balance. She delighted in 
trying to tease him; she would hide his 
tools, pour water in his glue, and in various 


ways seek to rouse him to anger. 
It was dangerous play, one in which with 
the strands of love quickly woven in the young 


man’s heart, her own was bound fast. As 


the days passed her gayety died away. She 


began to think about her future. What was 
to become of her, without a sou and, what is 
worse, an abandoned child about whose 
parents nothing was known? Who would 
ever wish to marry her? Certainly not 
Antonine from his happy country home with 
which there were no dark secrets connected. 

And as these thoughts grew on her day 
by day there came also a languor which was 
hard to bear. It was this languor which 
awakened the suspicion of Mademoiselle 
Clémence. The laughter of Louise had 
died out of the house. Why this silence? 
Mademoiselle set herself to watch the child; 
and astonishment was added to her inquie- 
tude. 

One afternoon it happened that An- 
tonine was working alone in the house, 
the other man having been called to another 
place. Mademoiselle had withdrawn to her 
room under pretext of taking her usual rest, 
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but she was keenly alert to all that was 
passing below. Making an excuse of looking 
after some glue that was dissolving over the 
kitchen fire, Antonine made frequent visits 
to that department where Louise was en- 
gaged about her work. The girl was un- 
usually quiet and the boy unusually talkative. 
To the listening ears up stairs there was 
borne a description of his country home 
which he was giving tothe girl. Into details 
he went picturing the house, the various 
rooms, the workshop in the garden, the fruit 
trees, the hedge. Then suddenly, yet timidly 
he asked, “Louise, could you be happy to 
live in the country ?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation and then 
the girl with the old time ring in her tones 
began to tease him. 

“The country! It is a place for savages, 
a desert! No music in church, nobody 
with whom to talk! One might as well be 
buried alive as to live there! ” 

But the boy understood and hastily draw- 
ing her to him pressed a kiss upon her face 
which she only pretended to resent. 

From that moment her gayety returned. 
She took greater pains with her dress, care- 
fully arranged her hair and decked herself 
out with ribbons. There were no more 
opportunities for private meetings, but there 
was a quick pressure of the hand as they 
occasionally met and their eyes spoke plain 
messages to each other. 

The sharp eyes of Mademoiselle also saw 
and read these signs, and she was filled with 
dread. These were the thanks she was 
to receive for her interest in this girl. A 
year they had been together and their lives 
had shaped themselves so happily and now 
all was to be overturned. A young carpenter 
passed that way, the first man near her own 
age whom Louise had known, and she would 
go away with him! 

Mademoiselle tried to reason with herself. 
This Louise, after all, had not made a life 
compact with her. Sooner or later it was 
altogether probable that she would settle in 
a home of her own. And why not now, if 
this Antonine showed himself worthy of her? 
But she could not accustom herself to the 
idea, her aversion to it steadily increased. 
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Her dislike toward the boy, her hatred of 
all love-making, grew rapidly into a violent, 
aninappeasable jealousy. And this jealousy 
justified itself under the plea of fulfilling a 
duty. Louise, after all, was only a child, 
and if she should make an unhappy marriage 
alliance, the responsibility would rest not on 
herself but on her mistress. It was necessary 
at once to separate these lovers. Louise 
would weep, but she would soon be pacified 
and forget, and happiness would again come 
to the home on Greene Street. 

In order to ease her conscience Made- 
moiselle consulted that evening with her 
nephew and the abbé, and by common accord 
a plan was agreed upon. Sylvain was to 
request the one having the work in charge 
to dismiss Antonine. 

Accordingly, Antonine did not appear the 
next day. Louise was in an expectant 
attitude, which as the hours passed grew 
painful. Then William, the other carpenter, 


told her that the boy had taken work under 
another patron and had gone that morning 
to Moissac. 

“For how long a time ?”’ asked Louise. 


“ For always.” 

The girl thought herself abandoned, and 
she was in despair, a despair without tears, 
without revolt. The days passed. The work 
on the house was finished, and things drifted 
back to their usual calm. But Louise did 
not become resigned. She thought always 
of Antonine. 

One morning, out on some household 
errand, she methim. And at the first word 
of reproach he led her to the home of a 
friend near by. The friend was out and 
they were alone. Explanations followed. 
It was true what had been told her about 
his going to Moissac, but it was not the 
whole truth. They had not added that it 
was at Mademoiselle’s request he had been 
dismissed and sent elsewhere. 

“« Are we never to see each other any more 
then?” asked Louise. 

And Antonine promised to come back, as 
soon as his parents would consent to his 
marriage, and take herto hisownhome. It 
would only be a matter of a month or two, 
and then they would never be separated. 
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And while they were waiting, they would 
only grow fonder of one another. 

So reasoned this boy, in whom there was 
no great strength of character. Fond of 
ease and of present enjoyment, his only 
thoughts were for the time being. So that 
all things rolled smoothly and satisfactorily 
for him to-day, he took no deep concern for 
the future. While he was with the ardent, 
impressive, true Louise, whose strong nature 
set itself to life-long faithfulness, it was his 
highest pleasure to respond to her affection. 
But upon natures like his—and it is their 
great misfortune—it is almost impossible 
for lasting impressions to be made. Could 
he have been constantly with her he doubt- 
less would have remained true to her, held 
there by her strong nature. 

For the few days before he returned to his 
work, they met frequently, clandestinely. 
Mademoiselle, ignorant of his presence in 
the city, and very indulgent now to Louise, 
gave her much liberty, and the girl was in 
paradise. Her whole being was absorbed 
in her great love, which she thought was so 
soon to be consummated in marriage. 

Mademoiselle noted the change in the 
girl and wondered. Shecould not force her- 
self to believe, try as she would, that Louise 
had ceased to care for her lover. Careful 
and thoughtful as ever about her duties, 
she manifested no longer the same old love 
for her mistress. There were times of utter 
forgetfulness concerning her, and other 
times when it was only too evident that the 
girl was forcing herself to assume the old 
relationship. The heart of the girl was no 
longer with her mistress, and it was the turn 
of the latter now to suffer. 

One month, two months passed, and 
slowly it was borne in upon Mademoiselle 
that it was some secret hope which kept up 
the heart of Louise. Then she questioned 
the wisdom of her own proceeding. It would 
be better to have Louise married and settled 
happily, even at the cost of being separated 
from her, than to see her constantly dis- 
traught as now. Her resolution was taken; 
she would send word to Antonine through 
the man who had formerly dismissed him at 
her request. 
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But it was too late. Upon inquiry it was 
learned that Antonine had just been married 
to another. His parents had seriously 
objected to Louise as a daughter-in-law, a 
girl about whose parentage nothing was 
known. Antonine resisted at first, but true 
to his nature, present demands and interests 
and impulses obliterated memory and prin- 
ciples, and he gave himself up to the joy of 
loving a neighboring young country girl of 
good family and comparatively well to do, 
whom his parents selected as a suitable wife 
* for him, and whom but a few days before he 
had married. Disliking to give Louise pain, 
and judging her by himself, he thought that 
time would weaken and destroy her affection 
and she would naturally and easily grow out 
of it. Such was the word brought back to 
Mademoiselle. 

She heard it with joy. Her conscience 
was now appeased and there would be no 
separation from Louise. There only re- 
mained the hard part of telling the girl. 
This she did very directly, simply announcing 
to her the plain truth. 

Louise was appalled, she could make no 
It was 


reply, could scarcely comprehend. 
necessary to repeat the message word for 
word. Then she asked all the particulars, 
the name of the bride, and the day of the 


marriage. Convinced of the certainty of 
the report her eyes took on a frightened 
look, her face became convulsed. 

“Antonine! Antonine! How could you 
do it?” she moaned piteously. And as 
her grief grew, the name of her lover was 
constantly repeated, at first lovingly, sadly, 
then in tones of distress and fear as her 
voice rose to a loud cry of agony. She 
seemed like one demented. Mademoiselle 
became frightened and called in help and 
sent for a physician. 

The visit of the latter resulted in a 
sad and startling revelation. Her trusting 
nature had led her to love “not wisely 
but too well.” At the disclosure of the 
bitter truth she threw herself sobbing on 
her knees before her mistress and pleaded 
pardon. But the latter rising, recoiled be- 
fore her, overcome with anger and shame. 
The small space between them seemed to 
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both to have become an impassable gulf. 
Mademoiselle Clémence was the first to 
recall herself. 

“You can go to your room and pack up 
your things,” she said. 

Louise did not move. 

“Do you hear? You may pack your 
things,” she repeated, “and leave my house.” 

The girl with her face convulsed, stretched 
out her hands toward her mistress with an 
imploring gesture, but the latter recoiled 
still farther. And as if the girl had not 
heard her she added, 

“‘T order you to leave at once.” 

Louise rose then. Trembling, blinded 
with tears, she slowly sought her room, 
gathered together her possessions, and, with 
valise in hand, descended the stairs and 
walked with faltering steps to the open door. 
There with a movement of horror as if 
shrinking from the verge of a precipice, she 
turned and again sought Mademoiselle. 

“Where do you wish that I go?” she 
asked. 

‘“* To the Home whence I took you, if they 
will receive you,” was the reply. “Only 
this time you will have to enter by the door 
of repentance.” 

“‘ Good-by,” wailed the heart-broken girl, 
and only love resounded through the 
tones. 

An hour later Abbé Justrobe going to 
Mademoiselle’s found that lady still trem- 
bling and with angry red spots in her cheeks, 
looking as if on the very verge of apoplexy. 
He tried to calm her. And then he had a 
part to add to the sad story. From her the 
girl had gone straight to him, most fortunately. 
She was like one crazed and wished to take 
her life. He had done his best to calm her, 
and then had gone with her to the Home 
and had left her with the lady superior. 
And there, what a scene! 

“T shall never get it out of my mind,” 
sighed the old man. “In all my life I never 
saw anything like it. Such cries, such sobs! 
It was enough to break a heart of stone.” 

And as Mademoiselle flew into a passion 
against her servant, the abbé tried gently to 
calm her, and called upon her to exercise 
her Christian charity. He himself regarded 
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Louise as more sinned against than sinning. 
Continuing he said, 

“If you only knew how she loves you. 
She spoke only of you and of the pain she 
had caused you. Of herself, of her trouble, 
of her ruined life, not a word. Her only 
thought was of her mistress.” 

The voice of the old abbé failed him, and 
overcome by tears, he buried his face in his 
handkerchief. 

Later, when Sylvain came, he was no 
more severe upon Louise than the abbé had 
been. “ Poor child! What will become of 
her?” he sighed. 

‘Just what became of her mother,’ ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle. ‘Such children, 
nine times out of ten, turn out badly.” 

When the town clock struck ten it found 
the three friends still talking. For the first 
time in fifteen years they had not played 
their game. 

Gradually things settled down to regular 
order in the little establishment. Made- 


moiselle would not take another servant. She 
engaged a woman to come every day two 
hours in the morning and one hour in the 


afternoon to assist her. At night she had 
her faithful dog Toto to guard her. In the 
evening as usual the three friends met but 
the time dragged. At first the men talked 
of Louise until Mademoiselle grew indignant. 

“IT beg you never to mention her name 
again.” 

And the two heeded her wishes. Days 
passed and no allusion to the girl was made. 
Then Mademoiselle grew restive. Finally 
one night she brought herself to say, 

“Then they have not sent her away from 
the Home?” 

“Sent her away?” exclaimed the abbé. 
“ Surely not!” 

And then seizing his opportunity he said, 

“Let me tell you what the superior told 
me only yesterday. ‘This child is so 
contrite, so affectionate, that we love her 
more than ever.’” 

“ Let those that love her, keep her then, 
and welcome,” sneered Mademoiselle. 

“Do you know,” said the abbé so deeply 
grieved that he ventured on a mild reproof, 
“that if I were your confessor, I would 
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condemn you to commit to memory the 
parable of the Prodigal Son.” 

The weeks passed on. Mademoiselle 
Clémence grew more lonely and restless. 
The memory of the days in which she had 
been so happy with Louise grew stronger, 
and she was gradually forgetting her anger 
toward the girl. She saw things more 
clearly now, and her heart began to plead 
for her little favorite. A letter from Louise 
a few days later took away the last feeling 
of bitterness toward her. Oh, that letter! 
A torrent of repentance and of love! She 
wrote only to tell her mistress that she was 
going away and to say good by. She would 
never trouble her any more with any bitter 
reminders of herself. ‘the ladies of the 
Home were sending her to Toulouse to the 
care of a good woman; and perhaps in 
time she would find work in that city. At 
least she would never return to the place 
she was leaving. 

Mademoiselle could scarcely finish the 
letter ; for the first time since the departure 
of her little friend she began to weep, and 
her old love, greatly intensified, came sur- 
ging back into herheart. No need for the 
girl now to plead for indulgence, for pardon. 
She loved Louise. She could not do with- 
out her. She thought if there was nothing 
in the future but the life of the last few 
weeks it would be unendurable. She was 
thinking fast. After a time when Louise 
was ready to work she might send to 
Toulouse and bring her back to her house. 
But meantime,—and the hungry heart grew 
more imperative in its demands. Wait? 
And why? For fear of the speech of 
people should she make herself miserable ? 
She might be happy to-morrow. Louise, if 
she went, might not be well cared for. She 
might not wish to return, and perhaps would 
not find a good place in which to work. 
Worse yet, she might find a better home 
and kinder friends and have her heart won 
entirely away from her old surroundings. 

Once fully swayed over to an opinion it 
had always been one of the strongest 
characteristics of this woman to make a 
quick decision. So from this moment she 
knew what she was going to do, if she 
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could carry-out her plans. Sylvain and the 
abbé were consulted of course, but more 
for the sake of form than anything else. 

“T knew beforehand what you would 
say,” replied the woman to the objections 
of her friends. ‘I am not reasonable, but 
my wants are stronger than I am, and I 
want Louise. You, yourselves, when you 
see her back here will thank me that I did 
not listen to you.” 

It was in the same parlor where, more 
than a year ago, Mademoiselle had first met 
’ the orphan girl with the red cheeks and the 
bright eyes. The arrangements had once 
again all been settled with the lady superior, 
and Mademoiselle was waiting for Louise. 
Louise came, but how changed! The 
cheeks were pale now and the eyes, the 
poor eyes, were heavy and dim from weep- 
ing. It was the mistress this time who had 
been fairly radiant thinking of the joyful 
meeting, but at sight of the unhappy girl 
all joy failed her. She could speak no 
word, she only opened wide her arms and 
Louise threw herself into them. 

Mademoiselle was the first to recover 
herself. 

“It is time for us to go home,” she said. 
“You are going back with me. Imagine 
that you have been away on a visit for a few 
days and are now going home.” 

Still the girl only clung to her friend and 
wept. Her bonnet and wrap were brought ; 
she was led to the coach, and the two were 
driven home. When in the house Louise 
was still silent. 

“Now,” pleaded the mistress, “hurry 
and speak to Toto so that he will keep still. 
In his joy he will go on barking till to- 
morrow if you don’t quiet him. And then, 
dinner is ready.” 

But Louise could not rouse herself. The 
efforts of her mistress only seemed to 
paralyze her. 

“‘ Louise,” pleaded Mademoiselle, “don’t 
grieve so. I have forgotten all. You are 
now my child.” 

But Louise could not forget. Much as 
she might desire it she could not take up 
her life again. The pardon, the return, all 
that she could have dared to hope had been 
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offered her; happiness was again before her, 
but she could not seize it. The wrongs 
against her had been so great that her 
paralyzed nature could not recover itself. 

In the following days Mademoiselle ex- 
erted herself to get all things settled back 
to their old order. She called Louise to 
her assistance and consulted her about 
everything. They went in the morning to 
the early service at the church, and together 
they did all the marketing, Louise timid 
and shrinking, Mademoiselle bold and ag- 
gressive; she even left off her veil which 
she habitually wore and paid no heed to 
the curious, questioning looks cast upon 
her. In the evening there was the old 
four-hand game, but it was quieter now, for 
the old gayety of Louise was lacking. 

And the days passed. The strange far- 
away look which had crept into the face of 
Louise grew more marked. Several times 
she was seized with faintness, but she kept 
her sufferings to herself as much as possible. 
One day while the two were tying up a rose 
vine in the little yard and the scent of the 
flowers was about them everywhere, the 
hands of Louise dropped suddenly to her 
side and she fell to the ground. 

Thinking she had fainted, Mademoiselle 
sprang to her side, but the fixed eyes, the 
rigid look, appalled her. 

“Dead! Can she be dead!” 

There was a stifled cry, a rush to call 
help, and the horror which always follows a 
great shock. Louise was carried to her 
chamber, and Mademoiselle implored the 
physician, hastily summoned, to save her. 

But all was over with Louise. Death had 
come with sure, swift aim. 

The first intense excitement over, Made- 
moiselle asked Sylvian and the abbé, who 
had both been called, to request all who 
had come in to leave them for awhile, and 
then she said, while the two men staid in an 
adjoining room, she would dress Louise for 
her burial. 

“You, alone!” they exclaimed. But re- 
plying that she would have no strange 
hands and curious eyes about the girl, the 
woman as usual had her way. 

Among the few who attended the burial 
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service was the lady superior from the 
Home for the Friendless. She was as- 
tonished at Mademoiselle’s despairing grief. 

“Can you not accept your sorrow as a 
Christian?” she asked. ‘Open your heart 
to God. Pray and, above all, act.- Come 
to us. Come and see our orphans.” 

And Mademoiselle promised. 

When all was over she passed days and 
nights of weary loneliness. Her regrets 
were bitter, but she was truly repentant. 
In a deeper sense than she had advised 
Louise in those hard days, she found her 
way back to the true home of peace through 
the door of repentance. 

Some time later she visited the Home for 
the Friendless. The lady superior talked 
with her of Louise, not of the dead Louise, 
but of her life, her ways, her friends. 

“She was loved by all in the house, 
especially the smaller ones. She was the 
‘spoiled child’ in the institution. I am 
sure it would do you good to hear the 
others talk of her. Let us take a walk 
through the building.” 


And they went, ending in the garden just 
as the children were released from their 


studies. Two by two they marched out into 
the open air, and as soon as their feet 
touched the ground, like birds they flew off 
to their play. Mademoiselle watched them, 
struck by the sight of their color and their 
health. They were like so many Louises, 
as she had first known her. One especially 
drew her attention, a blonde with round, 
full cheeks and eager blue eyes. She asked 
her name. 

“Thérésa, Thérésa Didal,’’ answered her 
companion. “Is she not like our Louise? 
One would say she was her younger sister. 
Would you like to speak to her?” 

Thérésa advanced. 

“Did you know Louise?” asked Made- 
moiselle of her. 

‘“‘T sat right beside her in the work room. 
She was the first one who taught me how to 
knit.” 

“« And did you love her?” 

“Oh, yes, so much,” affectionately ex- 
claimed the child. And then she went back 
to her play. And Mademoiselle stood 
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watching them all. Then turning to the 
woman at her side she said, 

“It is hard work to have the charge of 
all these orphans; do you never grow tired 
of your task ?” 

“Tired! How could I? Tired of one 
hundred orphans committed to my charge?” 

“And you love them all?” 

“ All, certainly.” 

“Tt must be that you have some bad 
dispositions in the lot.” 

“If there were not what merit would 
there be in the work? It is for those same 
bad ones that the Home was chiefly estab- 
lished—to save them. When they are 
turned from the wrong, they most often 
become the best.” 

Mademoiselle reflected. 

“Yes, but to love so many. What sorrow 
you must prepare yourself for; as, for 
instance, when they leave you. There are 
those who go out every year, and then there 
are some who die.” 

“Yes, but others keep’ coming. Our 
hearts are never empty.” 

“T see. You are happy. You have 
learned the secret of happiness.” 

“Happiness is of God,” replied the 
superior. 

They were standing before the little 
chapel. A flood of emotions swept over 
Mademoiselle. Hastily entering she threw 
herself on her knees before the same altar 
where Louise, in her great sorrow, had often 
sought relief. And kneeling there a great 
light shone into her heart. She saw how 
one could renounce self utterly, could give 
life up to others, could live in love always. 
The happiness which she had had with 
Louise was not taken from her ; its memory 
was hers forever. And she could love others ! 

“Oh, why did I not comprehend this 
sooner? Why did I not see the narrow- 
ness, the emptiness of my life?” She 
thought that she had loved, but she had 
never known how to love. With her friends, 
with Louise, even with God, she had 
bargained, stipulated, for immediate returns. 
But true love called her now and she 
signaled her readiness to follow. And she 
rose from her knees. 
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At the moment of taking leave of the 
superior, she said, 

“You have, have you not, lady patron- 
esses who are interested in your work?” 

“ And who participate init, too. Without 
them what could we do? They watch over 
the work, encourage us, find homes for the 
orphans. From time to time they come to 
work with us in the actual duties of the 
house and so come to know the children 
personally.” 

“I should be happy, my dear friend, if 


you would count me among that number of 
women,” responded Mademoiselle. 

The superior took her hand between her 
own in a loving clasp. 

“That is such a welcome request. We 
need you. And we shall never forget what 
you did for our little Louise. You were a 
true mother to her. You may yet want to 
adopt one of our girls,—perhaps Thérésa 
Didal.” 

“Yes, I may take her to my home. But 
I shall adopt them all in heart.” 
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BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS, 


of the alumni of one of the best 

known universities in the United 
States, a graduate of considerable experience 
in the newspaper business, made the surpris- 
ing statement that he had learned more 
about English and the right use of English 
in his newspaper experience than he had at 
his alma mater. He said that at college he 
had heard sneer after sneer from his teachers 
at “newspaper English,” but he was con- 
vinced that these sneers were unjustified 
and unreasonable. Soon after that a letter 
was printed in a New York newspaper which 
is known far and wide, among cultivated 
persons especially, for its correct use 
of our mother tongue, criticising the un- 
grammatical use of words by one of the 
best known college professors in this coun- 
try in a life of Napoleon that was being 
printed in a leading magazine. The chief 
critics of American newspaper English are 
our colleges and these two incidents have 
suggested a discussion of this so-called 
newspaper English, chiefly as to its charac- 
ter and its tendencies. 

At the outset I wish it to be understood 
that although I am bold to champion my 
profession at all times I am free to say that 
often the English in our newspapers is 
deplorable. It is worse, I think, than 
the English used in the pulpit and in 
literature, but it is better than that used in 
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other professions, It is far better than that 
used in the business world and _ vastly 
superior to that used in ordinary conversa- 
tion by nine tenths of the people. Only 
two newspapers in New York City are 
especially notable for their use of excellent 
English, but there are three or four others 
which are edited most carefully and which 
are endeavoring constantly to avoid the use 
of expressions which are not in good form. 
So-called country newspapers offend most 
in the matter of poor English, but with the 
exception of one half of the New York 
newspapers, and perhaps a dozen others 
throughout the country, glaring faults are 
frequent in even the large cities and towns. 
In some of the “great’’ newspapers of the 
present day most lamentable English ap- 
pears often, and, on the surface, it would 
seem that the criticisms of college pro- 
fessors, whose business it is to keep the 
well of English pure and undefiled, are 
neither unjust nor unreasonable. 

The critics of newspaper English usually 
overlook one important fact. It is that 
newspapers are not printed primarily for the 
sake of setting forth good English to their 
readers, They are printed usually for the 
sole purpose of circulating the news. What 
news may be depends upon the interpreta- 
tion that each individual puts upon that 
word, but the mission, nevertheless, of 
newspapers is first of all to print what their 
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owners think is the news. After that comes 
the matter of good English. Newspaper 
publishers and editors think, and they are 
justified in so doing by the enormous 
demand for newspapers of every kind by 
the American people, that it is better to 
have papers with poor English than no 
papers at all. They also recognize, as a 
tule, that it is just as essential that they 
should use language correctly as it is 
essential, for example, that any other public 
speaker should do so. On the other hand 
they also recognize the truth of the half- 
humorous assertion, made recently in a New 
York newspaper, that “there are times 
when parts of speech can go to thunder.” 
There are three good reasons why better 
English is not used in most of our news- 
papers. The first is that publishers are 


compelled by competition in most cases, 
and by the desire to squeeze every cent of 
possible profit out of their enterprises in 
many other cases, to use labor that is cheap. 
They must employ men who are simply a 
fair sample of the plain people and who use 
in their writing the everyday speech of their 


lives. This, as every one knows who has 
studied the matter, means that slang, in- 
elegant phrases, stock expressions like “the 
rash act” for a suicide, “fire broke out” 
for the discovery of a fire, and the hundred 
and one incorrect uses of words, such as 
Richard Grant White and others have 
pointed out, are the rule and not the 
exception. Even the newspapers of the 
largest cities have to guard against these 
expressions constantly. They have to use 
such labor as they can get, especially in the 
collection and writing of their suburban 
news, and it may not be known generally 
that even among their trained reporters not 
more than one in five writes a story that 
does not have to be edited carefully because 
of these very faults. 

The second of the reasons why poor 
English is printed so frequently is because 
many of the readers rather like it than 
otherwise, and hence publishers are not as 
careful about it in the smaller cities and 
towns as they should be. Such English 
has a familiar sound. It makes the readers 
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feel kindly disposed toward the paper that 
uses the talk of their own circle. They 
like to read slang. It seems to be 
“lively” and that is what seems to be 
wanted just now in most of our newspapers. 
When Mr. Charles Johnson goes fishing 
and comes home without any fish, they like 
to see the editor say at the end of the 
chronicle of this important event: “ Better 
try again, Charlie.” This makes the readers 
feel on intimate terms with the editor, 
which is quite a distinction in most places. 
Their approval encourages him to offend 
again and again until it becomes the usual 
thing. He tries finally to use the language 
of his readers in the hope of increasing his 
circulation. He doesn’t want to fly above 
the intelligence of his clients. 

A third reason for the use of poor 
English, and this applies especially to the 
papers of large cities, is that frequently the 
need of haste is such in preparing news 
for publication that expressions which are 
of doubtful taste are ignored. The news is 
the essential thing at such times, whether 
the language that tells it is good or bad. 
Late at night this emergency arises the 
oftenest. The paper must go to the presses 
at just such a minute, no matter what hap- 
pens. If Mayor Carter Harrison has been 
assassinated and not until a few minutes of 
“closing-up time” do the dispatches begin 
to pour in like a flood, the one necessity is 
to get some sort of an account in type and 
let the crudities go, rather than to stop and 
make careful corrections of the report. 
This need of haste occasionally explains 
why one sometimes sees the very expressions 
in a newspaper to which it objects so often. 

From my personal knowledge of the 
characteristics of the men who criticise 
newspaper English the most sharply I think 
that I am not exaggerating the case at all 
when I say that if they were in charge of 
the newspapers they inveigh against and 
used the same methods in their work there 
that they do in their criticisms, most of the 
newspapers would not be printed half the 
time. Quick writing is necessary in all 
daily newspapers. There is no time to be 
overnice in preparing matter for publication. 
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The matter of using good English must be 
one of second nature rather than one of 
slow writing and painstaking care. The 
critics of newspaper writing never seem to 
understand this. 

To show, on the other hand, something 
of the care that is necessary and that is 
actually used in editing our largest news- 
papers I wish to quote almost at random 
some selections of a large collection of 
pieces of “bad copy” which I have made 
for a year or two on the paper in New York 
on which I am employed. This one about 
ex-President Harrison is a matter of care- 
less writing or, perhaps, of cheap wit: 


“Monmouth Beach, N. J., July 24.—Ex-President 
Harrison left Monmouth Beach to-day for parts 
unknown.” 


How any one of intelligence could have 
written the following I do not see, but some 
person did write it: 


“City of Mexico, July 20.—Within a few hours 
total blindness came on the stricken minister, and 
notwithstanding the best medical treatment obtain- 
able, he has been unable to see anything at all, 
being kept in a dark room with bandaged eyes.” 


Read now these bits of choice writing 
which actually came to us: 


“Mr. Williams was born in England, but ten years 
ago he became a native of Sioux City.” 

“In a wild and incoherent manner he said his 
name was Sing Sung.” 

“His mother said that his sufferings were terrible, 
but that in the intervals he lay on his bed and 
prayed to God that he might recover. He also told 
her that she and his papa must not worry even if he 
died—that he would be out of pain and suffering. 
Just before he died the convulsions passed away, 
and he hummed: ‘Comrades.’ His end was peace- 
ful.” 

“ Riverhead, L. I., January 4.—Chester, son of 
Jacob Carter, of East Quogue, was drowned yester- 
day. He was found this morning skating on the 
bay. He fell in an air hole.” 

“ Policeman O’Donahue, of the Broadway Squad, 
ran an exciting muck in West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York, last night.” 

“The fore part of the animal passed over in 
safety, but the hind part broke through, dragging the 
fore part to the bottom of the well.” 

“The boy was quite dead, and no efforts could 
resuscitate him in the least.” 

“It was hoped that he would appear unexpect- 
edly but he did not.” 

“Both he and his wife were from England, and 
cherished fond memories of their native place. No 
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children gladdened their home, and they lived a 
tranquil life wrapped up in each other.” 

“Columbus, Ohio, January 10.—United States 
Senator Calvin S. Brice, of Ohio, met with an 
ovation to-day in the legislature, which took a recess 
to receive the distinguished visitor. Mr. Brice was 
besieged by an army of office seekers. He treated 
all courteously, and administered a cologne bath to 
each and every one but promised nothing.” 

“ Atlanta has seen, perhaps, a larger funeral than 
the one yesterday, but never a household that was 
crowded with a greater throng of people. Not only 
the parlors were crowded, but in the hali there was 
not an available inch after the exercises began. At 
3 o’clock promptly the solemn exercises began, and 
for nearly an hour the beautiful service continued. 
It was one of the sweetest funerals, in spite of the 
awful tragedy behind it, that was ever held in 
Atlanta.” 

“ The firm of was landed high and dry yester- 
day on the quicksands of adversity in Wall Street.” 

“ Although the carnival was private 3,000 persons 
were present.” 

Here is what might be called a “ perfect” 
gem, describing the gift of the bridegroom 
to the bride in a marriage that attracted 
enormous attention recently for the sole 
reason that the bride was tremendously 
rich : 

“If every pearl contained in the long string could 
speak they would form no inadequate history of the 
country of the fleur de dys and of its short suprem- 
acy in the East during the last 350 years. The fat 
and hearty oysters that produced these gems so 
long ago in the depths of the Indian sea little fore- 
saw that their descendants would be served up on 
the half shell at the tables of the Waldorf to the 
husband of their future possessor.” 


If my readers will forgive me for the use 
of slang, the very thing I am condemning, 
I should like to have the satisfaction of 
saying that this last specimen “takes the 


cake.” Remember that these samples ac- 
tually came into the office of a great metro- 
politan newspaper, one that by the very 
reason of things is desirous of getting the 
best staff of reporters and correspondents 
that is possible. I could multiply them 
indefinitely. Does any one ever see any 
such matter printed in newspapers? These 
specimens prove, I think, that it is true that 
newspaper English is vastly superior to the 
English in average use in our communities. 
They also prove that our newspapers do 
exercise unusual care in what they print 
and that if they did not they would be a 
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sorry lot. It is not so easy to write for 
newspapers as it would seem. 

This brings me to one phase of the 
subject that is a source of satisfaction. 
The constant tendency of newspapers is to 
improve their English. I do not know of a 
large newspaper which does not have a 
series of rules against the use of certain 
words and expressions that are used even 
in so-called polite society. One paper, for 
example, makes it a gross offense to use the 
“‘was given” construction. That is to say 
it bars out all such phrases as “ Mr. Jones 
was awarded the contract,” “Lord Salis- 
bury was granted the freedom of the city,” 
“Mrs. Williams was awarded the first 
prize,” and dozens of other phrases of a 
similar nature. Mr. Gladstone uses this 


bad grammar and I have read it in the annual 
report of a college president. 


There is 
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also a tendency to stick more closely to the 
literal meaning of words than there used to 
be. The dictionary plays an important 
part in the making of our newspapers 

I am therefore inclined to think that 
much of the criticism of newspaper English, 
so far as it relates to its tendencies, is un- 
deserved. Instead of being deplorable asa 
whole, it is really an agency for good in the 
use of our mother tongue. It is much 
better than we use every day and it is 
almost the sole source for improving the 
English of the masses. With the exception 
of the common schools I think the news- 
papers are doing the most effective work in 
preserving and in adding to the flexibility 
of the English tongue. Much of our news- 
paper English may be hopelessly bad, but 
much of it also has its good traits and most 
encouraging characteristics. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


BY MRS. E. W. HUBBARD. 


LL who have the honor to know Herr 
von Walzogen personally, know that 
no one has more authority to col- 

lect and publish the conversations of Richard 
Wagner than he. Herr von Walzogen oc- 
cupies, in the Wagnerian church, a position 
similar to that which the resurrected Lazarus 
must have held in the primitive church. 
He is the living proof of the miracle. 

He was resurrected by Wagner, not from 
the region of spirits, but from the gloom 
of anti-Wagnerianism. The son of a critic 
who had made himself conspicuous among 
Wagner’s worst enemies, brought up in the 
exclusive admiration of Mozart and Men- 
delssohn, he heard a voice one day saying, 
‘“* Awake, arise, and go forth!” He Awoke, 
arose, and went forth. His way led him to 
Bayreuth, and all along the road he sang 
the praises of the new god who had called 
unto him. 

Herr von Walzogen left his family, 
friends, and even the study of philology to 
which he had previously consecrated him- 
self, and settled in a house adjoining that 


of Wagner. Here he became Wagner’s 
faithful companion, bearing with equal 
equanimity his master’s good and bad 
humors. He it was who put into practice 
the master’s vegetarian theories, the master 
himself, as we know, having declared that 
he had recognized the truth of these theories 
too late in life to be able then to do without 
meat. When the master died in 1883, Herr 
von Walzogen continued to reside at Bay- 
reuth, and is still living there. Frau Wagner 
and her family found the little Franconian 
town too dull to remain during the severe 
winter months. He persists in remaining 
there, absorbed in the worship of his 
savior, and during the opera season he 
does not miss a single representation. A 
devotee would sooner tire of hearing mass 
than Herr von Walzogen of hearing “ Parsi- 
fal.”’ 

It was to Herr von Walzogen that the 
dying Wagner bequeathed the keys of his 
doctrine. Everyone knows that during the 
last years of his life the composer of 
“Lohengrin” was engaged in founding a 
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new religion, of which “ Parsifal’’ was to be 
the first gospel. 

Besides the innumerable admirers of 
Wagner’s music, there exists a little Wag- 
nerian church which considers Wagner, 
not as a musician, but as a high priest, the 
revealer of the only true philosophical and 
moral revelation. These pious people are 
all vegetarians, and abstain as much as 
possible from doing any wicked act. Their 
habitual mode of saluting one another is by 

quoting passages from the master’s works, 
"as “ How have you slept?” (Meistersinger,” 
Act IIL.) “A 
fine day” 
( “ Tristan ”’), 
Neither 
“Tristan” nor 
the “‘ Meister- 
singer” is 
taken into ac- 
count by 
these ortho- 
dox Wagner- 
ians. They 
admit only 
Parsifal, but 
admit it en- 
tirely. Of 
this little 
church, faith- 
ful image of 
the early 
Christian so- 
cieties, Herr 
von Walzo- 
gen is at the 
same time the pope and the sacristan. He 
edits a monthly publication entitled Bayreuth 
Leaflets, in which music is scarcely men- 
tioned once a year, but where every subject, 
politics, literature, sociology, history, is 
treated in a deductive manner, based en- 
tirely upon the theoretical writings of 
Wagner. 

From these details one may judge of the 
character of Von Walzogen’s “ Reminis- 
cences of Richard Wagner,” or “ Book of 
Revelation” as it might be called. It is 
easy, also, to understand why the author 
did not care to give us a complete picture 


— 
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of Wagner’s personality and intimate life. 
He never looked upon Wagner as a man 
among men, having like his fellow-creatures 
qualities and faults; to him the master was 
a sort of supernatural being to whom 
human passions were unknown and whose 
head was surrounded by mystic clouds. 
His “ Reminiscences” are limited to Wag- 
ner’s discourse, and even the subjects 
selected are extremely limited. He has 
tried to write an exoteric book designed for 
the Gentiles and not for the readers of the 
Bayreuth Leaflets. The Wagnerian religion 
is scarcely 
mentioned 
and nothing 
is said about 
Wagner’s 
philosophical 
and political 
opinions. He 
has confined 
himself with- 
in the limits 
of art and 
particularly 
of music. 
Herr von 
Walzogen 
has given us 
an excellent 
résumé of 
Wagner’s 
opinions up- 
on music and 
musicians, — 
opinions 


which are scattered through ten large volumes 


of theoretical writings. The merit of these 
“Reminiscences ”’ is that they save one the 
trouble of wading through the mass of 
writings from which they are taken. It 
would be hard to find a more provoking 
piece of literature than the ten volumes 
referred to. On every page we find deep 
thought and charming pictures, but the 
general composition is so incoherent that 
one cannot understand why these ideas and 
these pictures are in the place where they 
are found. 

Wagner’s writings, particularly those of 
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his later years, are evidently extemporaneous 
productions. Was it time that was lacking 
for a more careful editing, or did Wagner 
have a feeling that a divine breath inspired 
him and that any correction or alteration he 
made would be sacrilege? It is known that 
after his second marriage he became more 
and more persuaded that he was a god. 
His friends carefully avoided all that could 
remind him of his terrestrial origin; he 
was surrounded by veritable worshipers; 
the least of his words was received as an 
oracle and while still living he entered into 
eternity. This is the reason that there are 
no corrections in his last manuscripts, for 
who has heard of any corrections in the 
manuscript of the Anocalypse? 

But if Wagner’s iater writings were con- 
fused, his conversation, on the contrary, 
became clearer and more brilliant. All 
those who had the ‘good fortune to come 
near him will ever remember the charm 
of his speech. He was nervous, witty, 
quick at repartee, animated in appearance, 
but always master of himself. He was 
truly a man of prodigious intellect, the most 


intelligent of all musicians,—so intelligent 


that he has been accused of being too much 
so and to have sacrificed several of his 
most precious natural qualities in his effort 
to realize the high ideals in art that his 
intelligence had conceived. 

If one could clear his philosophy from 
the darkness in which he has enveloped it, 
there would be found a very deep and very 
beautiful philosophy; but to express his 
philosophical ideas he lacked not only 
leisure and literary ability, but also that 
special philosophical education without 
which philosophers always remain incapable 
of embodying their thought. Hence it is 
that Herr von Walzogen himself does not 
seem to have entirely understood the phi- 
losophy of his master. 

But it is quite different as regards artistic 
questions. There nothing hindered Wag- 
ner from giving full play to his intelligence, 
and if he has shown poor taste in regard to 
painting and decoration, on the other hand 
no artist has ever examined more closely 
into the essence of the arts, their reciprocal 
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relations, their resources, and their limits. 
Therefore we cannot be too thankful to 
Herr von Walzogen for having transmitted 
to us the thought of his master upon these 
matters and under the spirited form in 
which he expresses them in his familiar 
talks. Every detail of this thought merits 
attention, but we are concerned here only 
with what relates to music. It is hard not 
to cite some of Wagner’s opinions on litera- 
ture, Shakespeare and the German romanti- 
cists. It is known, for instance, that Shakes- 
peare and Balzac, Hoffmann and Tieck were 
his favorite writers and that a copy of 
Undine, the marvelous little novel of 
De La Motte Fouqué, was on his bed when he 
died. 

Weber’s music was the first to make an 
impression upon Wagner. “I remember,” 
he used to say, “that when a child I once 
asked my mother for two cents to buy music 
paper, and that upon this paper I copied 
one of Weber’s pieces, the ‘ Fantastic Hunt.’ 
Later on when they used to teach me at 
school the history of the Saxons and Ger- 
mans, I could never get interested in their 
miserable adventures, but when I knew 
Weber’s music I felt what it was to be a 
German.” This admiration of Weber is 
reflected in his first works; one may even 
detect its effect in the “Ring of the Ni- 
belungen” and in “ Parsifal.” 

Toward his twentieth year Mozart took 
his place beside Weber in the heart of the 
young musician. This place he always 
kept. In his memorable work upon 
Beethoven, the literary masterpiece of his 
last years, Wagner again praises ‘the 
delicate genius of life and love” of the 
composer of “Figaro.” On account of 
Mozart’s genius, Wagner excused everything 
in his works. The Italian formulas of his 
operas and his cadences seemed to him 
legitimate by reason of the light and half- 
tinted character of his inspiration. It is 
certain that with Weber, Mozart always had 
most influence upon Wagner’s music. 
“ Walkure,” “ Siegfried ” and even “Tristan” 
and the “ Meistersinger’’ have the same 
movements, full of languor and femininity, 
as Mozart’s music. 
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The music of Mozart alone, in its day, 
produced the same effects of nervous excite- 
ment that Wagner’s music produces to-day. 
For fifty years, in spite of Beethoven and 
Rossini, Schumann and Chopin, it was on 
hearing the Adagios of Mozart that women 
fainted as they now do on hearing the pre- 
lude of “Tristan.” Wagner himself used to 
admit to his intimates that Mozart gave him 
a greater physical enjoyment than any 
other musician. 

But if his artistic temperament drew him 
more toward Weber and Mozart, his reason 
could not but make him see that Beethoven 
was a master superior to them both. Bee- 
thoven’s influence upon Wagner’s music 
was almost nil. At all events it was 
limited to the purely technical side, for we 
need not be reminded that from “ Lohen- 
grin” to “ Parsifal” the style of Wagner’s 
instrumentation shows more and more the 
effect of the incessant study that he made 
of Beethoven’s works. A witness of his 


last years has said that up to the time of 
his death he never passed a day without 


reading a few pages of some score by 
Beethoven. 
expression, not one common feature exists 
between the two men; the abyss which 
separates them has always remained the 
same. 

In spite of this, no one has ever under- 
stood the feelings and expressions of Bee- 
thoven better than Wagner. He considered 
him as a being entirely outside of human 
nature, and his work as an inexplicable mir- 
acle. ‘It is impossible to speak of him,” 
he used to say, “ without falling immediately 
into terms of exaltation, impossible to com- 
pare him with other artists. They all van- 
ish before him. Shakespeare is all reality, 
all resemblance to life, but with Beethoven 
all is clad in an ideal reality. It isa pure 
revelation. 

“See,” he said, further referring to the 
Quartette in E major, “see the master en- 
tirely absorbed with a grand idea; a bird 
sings beside him and everything becomes 
serene again.” One evening the Adagio of 
the same Quartette was being played before 
him. Hesuddenly turned toward his friends 


But as regards sentiment and’ 
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and said, “Do not give way to anguish. 
Joy will come back in a moment.” 

He looked upon the Scherzo of the Quar- 
tette in C sharp minor as being the chef 
@’euvre of all music. Of the Sonata Op. 106, 
he said, “Such things cannot be expressed 
except for oneself ; itis all nonsense to play 
them in public.” He used to say further- 
more, “The same Beethoven wno, in his 
chamber music, has attained the extreme 
limits of profound and subtile expression, 
knew how in his symphonies suddenly to 
become a man of the people to be heard by 
the people. Think of the simplicity of both 
the themes and developments of his sym- 
phonies! The composers of to-day aim only 
at producing an immediate effect and use 
indifferently the means that come to hand.” 

Wagner used to tell a delicious little an- 
ecdote of Beethoven’s music: “It was at 
the opera in Dresden “in 1848 in the midst 
of the revolution. A concert was given to 
which the king and his court were invited. 
Their faces were sad and every one in the 
hall was full of melancholy. The program 
was made up of the ‘Scotch Symphony’ by 
Mendelssohn, followed by various compo- 
sitions in the same style. As the concert 
progressed, I saw the general expression of 
uneasiness and sadness deepen. ‘What 
will become of us,’ I said to my neighbor, 
‘with this terrible program in minor!’ ‘ Wait,’ 
replied the violinist Lipinski, ‘the concert 
will conclude with Beethoven’s Symphony 
in C minor. At the first bars you will see 
the reassuring effect it will produce.’ And 
indeed, the symphony had scarcely be- 
gun, when sighs of relief and expressions of 
trust were heard, as if all cares were forgot- 
ten, and cries of ‘ Long live the King!’ burst 
forth. Beethoven’s music had saved all.” 

It was only late in life that Wagner be- 
came acquainted with Bach’s music. He 
admired it infinitely, and preferred it even 
to Beethoven’s first compositions. ‘ Bach,” 
he said, “ never works but for himself alone. 
Sometimes, however, he seems to have tried 
to give pleasure to his wife.” 

Wagner did not, as one might suppose, 
disdain Italian opera or French comic opera. 
“Cherubini, Spontini, Auber,—Bellini him- 
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self, are masters which must be studied if 
one wishes to know what melody is. Their 
successors have only taken the bad side of 
their melody, but it is not the fault of the 
composers.” He reproached Berlioz for 
having expected too much from instrumen- 
tation, as well as to have sacrificed too much 
to it. 

“As regards instrumentation,” he said, 
“‘T myself am a reactionist, I do not go fur- 
ther than Beethoven.”” Of Mendelssohn he 
said, “He endeavored to give a charm to 
music which Beethoven had terrified.” Wag- 
ner never liked to speak of Schumann, who 
had always shown himself cruelly unjust to- 
ward him. He _ recognized nevertheless 
that his music was “the best that could 
be composed in the instrumental style after 
Beethoven.” 

Wagner was very severe in his judgment of 
his contemporaries, particularly those who 
claimed to derive their inspiration from him. 
“Instead of studying the old masters who 
are solid and give good advice, these young 
men disdain everything to follow me. They 
do not see that my ‘Tristan’ is an extrava- 


ganza, well to compose once, but dangerous 


to imitate.” He complained of their igno- 
rance and of their lack of intelligence. 
“They carry my dramatic methods into the 
symphony and thus create those monstrous 
things called ‘symphonic poems.’ Beetho- 
ven had the idea of a dramatic symphony 
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when he wrote his ‘Héroique.’ One can- 
not say that he did not succeed, but how 
quickly he came back to the pure classic 
form of the symphony, the only possible form 
when one has no theater at his disposal.” 

In truth there exists but slight connection 
between Wagner’s music and his ideas. His 
music is that of a passionate and sensual 
artist ; his ideas are those of a sage admitting 
no other guide but reason. Music finally 
got the upper hand. The small number of 
members of the Wagnerian church run the 
risk of becoming less and less every day in 
spite of Herr von Walzogen’s efforts to ani- 
mate their faith. 

“The disciples of Jesus,” says Wagner 
somewhere, “did not understand their mas- 
ter, but they loved Him, and thus they 
founded a new religion.” It will be more 
difficult for Herr von Walzogen and his 
friends unfortunately. People have become 
harder on founders of religions. The re- 
turn to primitive purity troubles very little 
the auditors of “ Lohengrin” at the Paris 
opera. It troubles still less the visitors to 
Bayreuth. Already North America fur- 
nishes the majority of Bayreuth pilgrims 
and South America’s turn will come next. 
Herr von Walzogen’s beautiful little book 
could not have appeared more opportunely 
to remind the world that Wagner was not 
simply a musician, but also one of the think- 
ers of our time. 
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BY SAMUEL L. GRACEY. 


U. S. CONSUL TO CHINA. 


people correspondence by letter is 

common among them. The paper 
used is either white with red lines, red 
with black lines, or perfectly plain red; 
plain white paper is regarded as disrespect- 
ful and bringing bad luck to the receiver, 
white being the color used in decorating 
the house and person in case of death in 
the family and universally used on mourn- 
ing occasions. 


. “HE Chinese being a very literary 


The paper commonly used for social notes 
or billets is usually tinted or tastefully 
ornamented with faint representations of 
cherry or peach blossoms, chrysanthemums, 
flower vases, and many quaint designs. 
When ruled paper is used, the lines, instead 
of running across the sheet, are ruled from 
top to bottom of the page, as all Chinese 
books are printed. They are read down 
the page and from right to left, hence the 
beginning of a book or letter is at the back 
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or what would be the last page of one of 
our books or letters. The sheets are made 
about five inches wide, and are folded in 
widths of about two and a half or three 
inches. ‘The pages lie fold on fold and may 
be extended indefinitely by pasting the 
beginning of a new strip on the last fold of 
the finished one. I have often received 
letters and dispatches that were from six to 
eight feet long. 

The language used in correspondence is 
always very flowery and euphonious, while 
that used in diplomatic circles or between 
officials, and also with foreign representa- 
tives is highly courteous in its tone and can 
be written only by persons trained for 
the purpose. It is known as the official or 
documentary form. 

Government postoffices for the use of the 
people have not been established and 
stamps are not used, though the seal, or 
“ chop,” of the letter shop is usually placed 
on the outer cover or envelope of each 
letter. 

There is what is called the imperial 
postal service, which is under the charge of 
an officer at Peking, called ¢ ¢ong, cor- 
responding to our postmaster general. 
Branch offices exist at each provincial 
capital, called fo fongs, and these are in 
charge of deupty 4“ ‘ongs. All these 
officers are selected from the military 
graduates and are usually very bright and 
reliable men. 

This post transmits nothing but official 
edicts, rescripts, ordinances, and other 
orders issued by the throne and the im- 

erial officers. The couriers are picked 
men, of strength, agility, and bravery, and 
enjoy many privileges, such as the right of 
way on all roads, ferry boats, and passenger 
vessels; the right of board and lodging by 
preference at all inns on the roads they 
travel, forage for their horses, and food for 
themselves. Nearly all dispatches are 
marked with a notice to the couriers of 
their importance and speed with which they 
are to be carried, which distance must be 
made regardless of condition of roads, 
weather, etc., or the luckless courier will be 
punished as a common criminal, Ordinary 
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imperial dispatches are marked for 200 &, 
or about 66 miles perday. More urgent ones 
require 400 /i, or 133 miles, with horses. 
The highest speed on record was made 
during the first year of the Taiping rebel- 
lion, by couriers well mounted and often 
relieved, whe made 1,120 miles in four days. 
In a recent issue of the Peking Gazette 
the viceroy of Kansu estimates the cost of 
this service in his province for the current 
year at 202,100 taels, a tael being worth 
a little more than an American dollar. 
Personal correspondence by the people is 
carried on by a local postal establishment 
called Asin chu, or “letter shop.” At the 
treaty ports these are used by the natives 
only, but in the interior, or places not 
reached by the foreign postal arrangements, 
they are used by foreigners as well, though 
by missionaries chiefly. The foreigners 
who have had occasion to use the “letter 
shop” system report very favorably upon it 
as to security, though not what would be 
desirable for rapid transit. It embraces 
also something of the character of an 
express business as parcels of moderate 


size may also be transmitted thereby. 
During the year 1892 the private letter 
shops of Swatow received and forwarded 
safely over $680,000 from customers in Hong 
Kong, Canton, Singapore, Foochow, and 
those in Amou in the same time $1,100,000 


and of Canton $2,850,000. The charges 
in the Kwang Tung province, in which 
Canton is situated, one of the most im- 
portant in China, are about 3 cents at each 
end. From Canton to Hong Kong 2 cents, 
from Hong Kong to Shanghai 6 cents, from 
Hong Kong to Singapore 5 cents, for letters 
weighing not more than two ounces. 

In transmitting money the rate varies 
from $1.00 to $5.00 per $100, according to 
the distance, difficulty, and danger of trans- 
mitting. 

They are thought to possess two ad- 
vantages over our western system: the 
insurance against loss and monthly settle- 
ments. All letters and parcels carried 
by them may be registered and insured. 
When given in at a letter shop the contents 
is displayed before being pasted up and 
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stamped with the “chop” of the shop; 
charges for transmission of valuables are 
made on a percentage of declared value 
and, on letters, differs according to distance. 
A receipt is given, and the shop keeper then 
becomes responsible for its safe delivery, 
with unbroken “chop” at its destination or 
return to the sender. 

Owing to the large competition that 
exists in all large cities and thickly popu- 
lated districts, this is made necessary if the 
shop keeper hopes to keep his patrons from 
going to other shops. 

In some parts of the empire, about two 
thirds of the expense of transmission is 
paid by the sender, the balance being 
collected from the receiver; thus the shop 
is secured against entire loss from transient 
customers and the sender has some assur- 
ance that his letter will be conveyed: with 
dispatch in order that the balance may be 
collected. 

Another feature much appreciated by 
native merchants is that they are allowed 
to keep an open account with the shop, 
charges for services rendered being made 


against regular customers, and settlement 


made monthly. Incase of loss it is seldom 
necessary to call in the aid of the courts, 
the compulsion of competition being suff- 
cient to insure reasonable settlement. 

It would thus appear that practically they 
are conducted on much the same principle 
aS our express carrying business. There 
are said to be nearly two hundred letter 
shops in Shanghai, while in many remote 
villages there are none. The employees of 
the several shops ‘are quite earnest in seek- 
ing patronage and go from house to house 
begging merchants to send by their re- 
spective shops. In the northern provinces 
the letter carriers use donkeys or horses, 
which are supplied at stations from five to 
ten miles apart. Each messenger may 
carry from seventy to eighty pounds of mail 
matter and travels about five miles an hour, 
much slower than the official courier. 

As the messenger arrives at each station, 
afew minutes only are required to change 
horses and he is off again till the end of 
his route is reached, when the bag is given 
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to afresh man, who starts off at once no 
matter what hour of the day or night and 
regardless of winds, rains, heat, or cold, tilk 
he too has accomplished his miles of service 
and hands the parcel over to a third 
messenger, and thus it reaches its destina- 
tion. For short distances the messenger 
walks ata rapid gait. This service would 
be liable to depredation from highwaymen, 
but that in this country they have a way of 
compounding such villainy. The robber 
bands of each district collect “black mail,” 
and for the sums paid them regularly, they 
not only do not molest the messengers them- 
selves, but also agree to keep others from 
doing so. 

Thus an evil common enough in some 
more civilized countries is recognized as 
probable and duly provided for. Although 
not legal of course, this practice is quite 
common and is not far removed from the 
custom of some other nations in licensing 
social evils that cannot be entirely super- 
seded. Large firms engaged in the carrying 
business and transportation of travelers by 
carts between given points on their journeys 
are in the habit of contracting with the 
brigands for the safe passage of their cus- 
tomers. 

The (‘oatai sheng at Cheefoo at the 
winter session of the Polytechnic, offered 
prizes for the best four essays, on ‘‘ How to 
establish a Chinese imperial post office.’ 
There were fifty competitors and the prizes 
were duly delivered. Some of the essayists 
proposed to enlarge the official or courier 
system; to utilize the offices and employees 
of the telegraphic companies where they 
exist. One argument for the establishment 
of such a system was that the large revenue 
now going into the hands of the English, 
American, German, French, and Japanese 
postal agents should all be turned into a 
Chinese office. These foreign offices exist- 
ing at all the treaty ports in China, the 
English and the Japanese especially collect 
large sums annually. 

One essayist argued that these should be 
in Chinese hands because, some years since 
during the war with France, the com- 
manders of a French vessel received letters 
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through the foreign post offices established 
in. China, and the Chinese were unable to 
intercept them as they might have done had 
they then had an imperial government post 
office. 

Another writer thinks branch Chinese 
post offices should be established at San 
Francisco, New York, London, Australia, 
etc., where many Chinese live, just as those 
countries have their branch offices in China. 
Another proposes rates varying with dis- 
tance and value of money letters; one 
recommends the use of a stamp which 
should have a circling dragon, correspond- 
ing with that of the national flag and 
around it the words Chung Kno Yin Cheng 
Chu, Imperial Chinese Post Office, and the 
value, in Chinese and Manchu characters. 

Sir Robert Hart, inspector general of 
maritime customs for China, who has done 
so much for the empire in collection of 
duties, has now been called upon by Li 
Hung Chang and the ¢sung li yamen to 
perfect a plan and put it into execution for 
an imperial Chinese postal service which 
may be used by all the people in all parts 
of the empire and be extended to foreign 
countries. Sir Robert Hart is developing a 
plan which shall meet all the requirements 
of this peculiar civilization and be accept- 
able to foreigners in all the treaty ports as 
well. For many years he has been using 
an inter-port postal service for the require- 
ments of the customs business and therein 
has used what is called the Aaiguan or 
customs stamp of China, The privileges 
of this service have been only partially 
opened to foreigners and natives not con- 
nected with the customs, yet many thousands 
of private letters have been carried there- 
by. It is now proposed to enlarge this 
scheme and extend it to all stations of the 
imperial telegraph line, and utilize all tele- 
graph stations and custom-houses as post 
offices. 

We now have what is called the local 


post in Shanghai and in Haukow, both 
being conducted by foreigners and both 
issuing local stamps. Letters are dis- 
tributed throughout the large city of Shang- 
hai and also to all the treaty ports in 
China, north of Amoy, by this office. The 
steamers plying between the several ports 
carry all dispatches and letters free of 
cost and without financial responsibility. 
This free carriage is a peculiarity of Chinese 
coast and river steamers. 

Between China and other countries we 
use the English, American, German, French, 
or Japanese post offices which are estab- 
lished in Shanghai and at the consulates of 
these several countries in all treaty ports. 
The Chinese have no way of sending letters 
outside their own coasts except by special 
courier or the use of one or the other of 
the above mentioned foreign post offices. 

When the new imperial Chinese postal 
system for China is established China 
will enter the great Postal Union Alliance 
and send letters under her own stamp to all 
the nations of the earth. Then all foreign 
offices will be withdrawn, but as yet there 
is much hesitation on the part of foreigners 
to trust the Chinese to handle and forward 
their private and business correspondence. 
Their well known disregard for what we 
consider the privacies of life, their in- 
quisitiveness, and the way they pry into 
everything as a natural privilege and right, 
create a distrust and cause hesitation in 
the minds of foreigners which can only be 
overcome by assurance from Sir Robert Hart 
that foreigners shall have the superintend- 
ency of each and every post office in the 
treaty ports, as is now done in the customs 
service. This would be entirely agreeable 
to the Chinese government as they well 
know that many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars more come into the treasury every 
year since foreigners managed their custom- 
houses than when they were under the per- 
sonal squeeze system of their own officials. 
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A STREET SINGER. 


HOW THE POOR LIVE IN PARIS. 


BY THOMAS B. PRESTON. 


OW do the poor live in Paris? Very 
much as they live in any other large 
city. A constant struggle for exist- 

ence on insufficient food, inadequate clothing, 
with no certainty of regular employment 


and the wolf ever at the door. Sometimes, 
here and there, one will fal] in the unequal 
contest. Yet, afterall, the struggle in Paris 
differs from that in other large cities—Lon- 
don and New York, for instance—in being 
less acute, less prolonged, with less suffering 
and, most important of all from a municipal 
point of view, there are fewer people affected. 

For there are not many poor in Paris in 
comparison with the numbers in the English 
or American metropolis; they are not so 
destitute, they are better housed, and to a 
large extent they are looked after and cared 
for by public and private charities much 
better than the denizens of Whitechapel or 
Mulberry Bend. 


F-June. 


Even the existence of poverty in Paris is 
hard to discover. <A stranger coming here 
would think that there are no poor at all. 
In the course of months perhaps, you will 
be asked for alms once or twice. You see 
no beggars except on New Year’s day, for 
mendicity in French law is a crime and any 
one caught soliciting money is immediately 
arrested and locked up, with the one excep- 
tion indicated. On the /our de 1’ An the 
streets are crowded, especially around the 
church doors, with beggars in all stages of 
apparent mendicity and real mendacity, for 
half of them are rogues got up for the occa- 
sion, with a borrowed child dressed in rags, 
a leg curled up as if it never could be unbent, 
or a simulation of blindness whose perfection 
is quite in keeping with the Parisian atten- 
tion to detail. But after this indiscriminate 
asking and giving which opens the year is 
over, then the hordes disappear as suddenly 
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as they came and one wonders where they 

have gone. The garrets of La Chapelle and 

Belleville could partly tell the story. 
Another difference between poverty here 


and elsewhere is that there are no homeless 
poor in Paris. Every one according to 
French law must have a domicile. 
There is no such thing in France 
as the tramp. Any one found 
wandering about without visible 
means of support is at onte 
arrested and made to give an 
account of himself. He must 
have his “papers” giving his 
name, occupation, and place of 
residence and if he cannot answer 
questions in regard to them satis- 
factorily he is whisked off to 
prison. For the same _ reason 
there are no sleepers on the park 
benches and no wanderers from 
sunset to sunrise, weary foot-walk- 
ers without a bed. There are a 
few hundred people, perhaps, all 
told, who sleep under the bridges 
that cross the Seine, changing 
about from place to place, or in 
summer lie under the stars in the 
most unfrequented parts of the 


Bois de Boulogne and the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, prepared to beg if they think 
their prey is within call of assistance but 
otherwise ready and willing to knock 
down and rob. But these belong rather 
to the criminal classes than the poor and 
are given little rest bythe police. Three 
or four times during the year the woods 
are surrounded by mounted police who, 
proceeding from the circumference to 
the center, organize a regular dattue of 
suspicious characters and generally ar- 
rest from fifty to eighty. 

Government aid is freely extended to 
the poor. The bureaus of the Assistance 
Publique, for instance, grant food, cloth- 
ing, and sometimes money to those in- 
digent persons who are more than sixty 
years old, to the infirm and to orphans. 
During the year 1892 there were 120,- 
240 people aided in this way; 112,608 
received gratuitous medical treatment 

at their homes and more than sixty 
thousand portions of soup were distributed 
free. Three fifths of the burials of those 
who die in Paris are at public expense. 
In 1892, out of 53,015 interments 31,139 
were gratuitous. This does not show, 


A GARBAGE CART. 
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however, that the de- 
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he waits at a railway 





cedents had all been 
supported during life at 
public expense but only 
that they had not left 
any money or that it 
would have crippled the 
family resources too 
much to have paid for 
the burial, as in the case 
of the children of the 
very poor. Then there 
are the astles de nuit, 
where a free lodging is 
given to any one asking 
it and for three consecu- 
tive nights. 





station until some travel- 
er’s cab leaves. He fol- 
lows it, running at full 
speed through the streets 
until the destination is 
reached, opens the cab 
door and carries the trunk 
to the entrance of the 
hotel or private house, 
earning a couple of francs. 
Many stand near the city 
gates and open cab doors 
for a four-boire. This 
usually amounts to two 
or three sous and some- 
times to fifty centiies (ten 








To get enough to eat 
is not the chief difficulty, 
for that can always be done with a little 


ingenuity. For instance, there are here 


twenty thousand soldiers continually under 
arms, housed in huge barracks in differ- 
ent quarters of the city, for whose sup- 
port enormous supplies of provisions are 


Naturally there is a great amount 
In- 


required. 
of surplus or unconsumed victuals. 
stead of being destroyed or sold, these are 
given away to whoever chooses to ask for 
them. All one has to do is to faire gueue 
(stand in line) early in the 
morning at the doors of the 
casernes, to have a_ bountiful 
supply. Free soup is distributed 
at the asiles de nuit. Then at 
the great Halles, or Central 
Market, where the meat received 
from the adattoirs is cut up, the 
butchers and market gardeners 
sell a soup made from the scraps 
of meat and unsold vegetables 
which though not very clean is 
still palatable and wholesome and 
one can get a breakfast for two 
sous, 

Starting out early from his 
lodging, the man without work presents 
himself at a caserne and gets a good 
breakfast. Then he goes to one of the 
large warehouses near the railways or 
canals to ask employment. If this fails, 


A RAGPICKER, 


cents). One can always 
manage to pick up a franc 
or so in this way and thus manage to keep 
alive. At night if a man has exhausted his 
ticket for three successive lodgings at the 
astle de nuit, he can find a room in some of 
the large barrack-like buildings of which 
there are two or three in Paris, immense 
buildings divided off into small rooms where 
a night’s lodging can be had for forty or 
fifty centimes. Or he can walk out to St. 
Denis, where these lodging-houses are more 
frequent and the price cheaper. ‘The diffi- 
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culty of finding a place to sleep in is the 
chief one for those without resources or em- 
ployment who try to live in Paris. Some 
cross the river to a certain famous “ zinc” 
or bar, so-called from the material of which 
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the drink-counter is made, and there take a 
glass of absinthe or other liquor, which en- 
titles the customer to a seat at one of the 
little tables with which the place is filled. 
Then, occasionally sipping his glass, he will 
put his forearms on the table, lay his head 
down on his hands, and sleep by fits and 
starts until morning. For it is an unwritten 
law of the cafés that a man cannot be dis- 
turbed while taking his consommation, even 
if he pays only three cents for his drink and 
takes all day to finishit. In the place I am 
‘ speaking of they pay four sous a glass and 
thus get a night’s sleep, more or less com- 
fortable, and are not disturbed because this 
is the very object the “ patron” has in view 
and he is said to derive a good revenue from 
it. Up to within a few years there existed 
a large room in Montmartre where the lodgers 
slept on the floor for three sous a night. 
It is incorrect to speak of poor and rich 
quarters of the town, for all the 
houses are built of the same soft 
stone which I described in my 
article on “Life on the Boule- 
vards” for THE CHAUTAUQUAN of 
October, 1894. With the excep- 
tion of the ragpickers’ quarters, 
the lodging of the beggar is as 
well built as the palace of the 
millionaire. A very interesting 
work on the sanitary conditions of 
Paris in relation to house-room 
has been published by Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the City of Paris, to 
whom I am indebted for many 
of the facts in this article. An 
ordinary small bedroom, say ten 
feet by six, he calculates comes 
within the limitations of good sani- 
tation for two persons. When 
more than two persons occupy such 
a cubic space the conditions are 
unsanitary. Applying this rule to 
European cities, Dr. Bertillon 
finds that 331,976 persons in Paris are living 
in unsanitary conditions, or fourteen per 
cent of the population. In Berlin there are 
363,960, or 28 per cent, while in Buda-Pesth 
the proportion rises to 71 per cent of the 
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population. So Paris compares favorably 
with other European cities and probably with 
London and New York, although Dr. Bertillon 
could find no statistics about the latter cities 
sufficient to form a basis of comparison. 

Many of the poor live in dirty houses, 
badly kept, but that depends mainly on the 
habits of the inmates. However, there are 
four districts more generally inhabited by 
the poorer residents. These are: Belleville, 
La Villette, La Chapelle, and Salpétriére. 
Their aspect does not differ very much from 
the other parts of the town; the streets are 
just as clean, the houses as high and there 
are rond-points and little squares with bits of 
verdure and fountains as in the more wealthy 
parts. The government takes care of all 
that. This alone is a great alleviation of 
the sufferings of the poor. It renders their 
lot easier and makes them healthier and 
consequently happier. 


A CHIMNEY SWEEP’S MEAL. 


The French are the most provident people 
in the world and a man on a salary of 1,500 
francs a year, $300, will save up one or two 


hundred francs. Rooms can be hired by 
the month for fifteen francs and nice single 
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rooms for sixty francs a quarter. Those 
workmen with families of course have a 
harder struggle until the children grow up 
and begin to help pay the household ex- 
penses. Yetaman 
with a family can 
live and many do 
live on two and a 
half to three francs 
a day ( fifty to sixty 
cents) In such 
cases they rarely eat 
meat and instead of 
the very cheap wine 
drink only coffee 
very much diluted 
with water and adul- 
terated with chicory. 
They live chiefly on 
potatoes and bread 
—no milk, butter, 
or eggs, which are 
very dear on account 
of the octrot. 

The head rag- 
pickers, known as 
placiers, make an 
average of 2 fr. 4oc. 
per day and manage 
to bring up families. 
They have colonies 
of their own, a typi- 
cal one being in the 
rue Mercadet at the 
Cité Maupy. Here are about two hundred 
ragpickers, living in cottages only one 
story high, built in rows with alleys be- 
tween them. The families usually occupy 
two rooms and the single men club to- 
gether to pay the rent of a cottage. 
This amounts to three francs a week—not 
as cheap as it seems, considering how poorly 
the cottages are built. There are about 
forty thousand ragpickers in the city, divided 
into three grades—the A/aciers, the coureurs, 
and the ramasseurs de nuit. The placier is 
licensed by the police and has a definite 
beat, part of a street, which he must visit 
every day and examine the refuse ashes and 
garbage put out on the sidewalks early in the 
morning by the housemaids. He fills his 
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own basket with all that is profitable to him 
and empties the rest into the city ash-carts 
as they pass along. His family work with 
him or assist at home in sorting the scraps 
collected. Some- 

i a | times he owns a 

a diminutive donkey 

ites and a small cart. 

oa Every scrap of 

4 paper, every piece 

of orange peel, and 

all the old hats, 

gloves, shoes, and 

tin cans are pre- 

served. The cour- 

eur follows on his 

rounds after the 

placier and gleans 

what has been over- 

looked by the other. 

His average daily 

earnings are 1 fr. 

soc. The ramas- 

seur denuit, or night 

collector, works 

long before the dawn 

with a lantern and 

hook and searches 

the gutters and 

waste boxes. He 

makes less than 

either of the others 

—the average col- 

lected according to 

an official report being fifteen kilogrammes 
( about 30 pounds ) at six centimes per kilo- 
gramme—a total of ninety centimes a day 


*(18 cents). Thatis about the lowest earnings 


of any one steadily employed in Paris and 
the ramasseurs are generally men who have 
taken to rag-picking while waiting for some- 
thing better to turn up. Occasionally they 
stick to the trade and become J/aciers. 

Next to the ragpickers in precariousness 
of living and amount of earnings come the 
ramasseurs des bouts de cigares, who go along 
in front of the cafés at night and with a long 
iron-pointed stick impale the old cigar and 
cigarette ends that have been thrown on the 
ground and transfer them to a bag they 
carry. These they sell, the contents being 
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made into an inferior smoking tobacco. 
They have an exchange and hold daily 
meetings in the Place Maubert. 

The rat-catchers of the sewers form an- 
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yearly; on their entrance being paid three 
francs a day and their wages after four 
months’ trial being raised to 4 fr.25c. They 
are sure of steady employment and a gradual 
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other group authorized by the city to descend 
into the sewers at night and pursue their 
trade, earning money by selling the rats 
they catch to dog trainers and to some of 
the rougher sporting clubs in the north of 
France where rat-killing exhibitions in large 
cages are attended by much the same class 
of people as those who used to frequent 
cock-fights in America. The rat-catchers 
gain more than the ragpickers but their 
business is more disagreeable and 
healthy. 

When one gets a little further up, to those 
in steady employment by others, the wages 
are naturally higher. The poorest dress- 
makers and seamstresses can make from a 
franc and a half totwo francs aday. ‘The 
railroad employees form a large class, poorly 
paid and terribly worked, year in and year 
out without a holiday, but they earn from 
five to eight francs a day and there is steady 
promotion. The omnibus and tramway 
conductors earn fifteen hundred francs 


un- 


raising of wages as long as they keep sober 
and do their work well. 


The conciérges, or janitors of the apartment 
houses are a very large class, for every 
apartment house must have a concierge, who 
generally gets rent free and Jour-doires from 
the tenants, besides large efrennes ( presents) 
at New Year’s, which are of that unwritten 
category of customs that have become obli- 
gatory. The conciérges, generally married 
and, as often as not, the wife being the one 
in authority and the husband a subordinate, 
save up money and frequently become 
rentiers, or capitalists, themselves, investing 
their savings in government or city bonds 
and often buying a small place in the country 
as aretreat for theiroldage. This prudent, 
saving habit of the French is what makes 
the nation so rich and carries them through 
crises that few countries could stand without 
an enormous burden of taxation. 

The poor have their amusements, chiefly 
at the cafés and dancing halls, where the 
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young men and women go after work and 
spend their evenings drinking harmless 
syrups, listening to the music and dancing. 
This latter is of a very fervid type. The 
young man clasps both his arms tight round 
his girl’s waist, she throws her arms around 
his neck and they go spinning round like 
tops for half an hour at atime. In spite of 
the promiscuity of these gatherings they are 
not half as immoral as many of the fashion- 
able balls in gilded sa/ons. 

In speaking of the poor of Paris I should 
not forget to mention the artists, who come 
here with little of nothing, are reduced 
almost to rags, work hard, and live a bohe- 
mian existence ona few francsa day. But, as 
Thackeray remarked over forty years ago, 
no king or emperor in his palace has such a 
parlor as these poor artists have in the 
picture galleries of the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg, which they constantly frequent 
and the works of whose great masters there 
collected they strive to emulate, knowing full 
well that the efforts of nine out of every ten 
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are destined to remain forever unrecognized. 
But although the French are thrifty and 
light-hearted and there are not so many poor 
among them, they easily give up the battle 
of life if their resources fail altogether, so 
that suicides are frequent. They are easily 
discouraged, from the poorest sweeper of 
the streets, who when ill loses his daily 
stipend of three francs, to the president who 
resigns in a huff because of the attacks of 
deputies and the press. Once in a while a 
man out of work will commit some crime, 
like breaking a large shop window, in order 
to be sent to prison where he may be sup- 
ported at the expense of the state. These 
are exceptions, however. Although they 
lack the earnest view of life common in 
Anglo-Saxon communities and partly perhaps 
because they lack it, the French as a rule are 
gay and happy, even the very poorest; they 
are frugal, patient, and industrious, so that 
there is not the hard, grinding poverty found 
among them that is seen where the competi- 
tive system flourishes in unrestricted force. 
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BY FANNIE C. 


P among the grand mountain ranges 
of Western North Carolina, amid 
picturesque valleys and winding 

streams of unequaled beauty, the silence 
of primeval nature was wont to reign 
supreme. Unbroken save by moaning of 
soft zephyrs among the balmy pines, or by 
the whirr of a chance Indian arrow, search- 
ing out some wild animal or game bird in 
its flight, this silence continued undisturbed 
for centuries unnumbered.. 

Finally the white man came, discovered, 
claimed all for his own, and chased away 
his red brother from the territory. Again 
in course of time the black man was 
brought here to toil and slave, dwelling in 
lowly estate amid the beauties of this upper 
table-land, so grand and sublime. Small 
settlements sprang up and grew, until a 
town of fair dimensions appeared between 
the banks of two of the most enchanting 
rivers to be found for many a league 
around. Nestled away up among the cloud- 
capped pinnacles of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, 2,400 feet above sea level, with her 
vine-clad hills, her flowers and sunshine, 
Asheville at last came to be called the 
“ Poet’s Dream” and the “ Healthseekers’ 
Paradise.” 

Here arrived one day, not many years 
ago, in search of recreation and health, one 
of the millionaires of the North, Mr. George 
H. Vanderbilt. In this “ Land of the Sky” 
he found that “all things were good,” from 
the hills and green mountain tops, rising 
one above the other until they seem to kiss 
the deep blue sky above them, their 
grandeur outlined faintly against the pale 
horizon, to the peaceful valleys below, where 
clear crystal streams change into roaring 
waterfalls, and cascades rush in torrents 
toward the distant sea. This young man, 
rich scion of a wealthy race, conceived the 
idea of creating on this spot for his own 
good use and pleasure a homestead, con- 
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sisting of landed estate and palatial resi- 
dence in the midst of a park of broad acres, 
such as should be equaled by no other of 
its kind in America, or even in the old 
world. 

In 1891 he came here to select and pur- 
chase an extensive tract of forest, hill, and 
dale, after having experimented with the 
climate and searched out the land for many 
successive seasons before. He was astute 
enough to keep hidden his intention of 
acquiring property in this vicinity from the 
knowledge of greedy land agents or poverty 
stricken settlers. For, where a well known 
millionaire moves about in search of acres, 
he must tread with a velvet footfall and 
whisper not his intention even to the pass- 
ing breezes. 

By the aid of noted experts and engineers 
brought here for the purpose from the 
North, the most advantageous location was 
selected, although the actual site of the 
mansion recently completed was fixed upon 
from the outset by Mr. Vanderbilt himself. 
About 9,000 acres, situated two miles from 
Asheville, were acquired, in various names 
at different times, from several owners, so 
that the real purchaser did not — at all 
in these transactions, 

The next step was to summon from every 
corner of the globe the most distinguished 
and competent advisers, landscape and ar- 
tistic’ gardeners, architects, foresters, and 
experts of every description. Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmstead, who made himself so popu- 
lar many years ago in his admirable plan- 
ning of Central Park, New York, and who 
has become still more famous by his laying 
out of the Chicago World’s Fair Grounds at 
Jackson Park, was chosen landscape gar- 
dener and adviser-in-chief. After having 
surmounted innumerable difficulties and or- 
ganized under him a well-trained staff of 
efficient workers, Mr. Olmstead still comes 
down quite often to superintend matters. 
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He has been lodged during these visits at 
the Brick Farm, a modest old-fashioned 
looking house on one of the lowlands of the 
estate close by the French Broad River. 
Here Mr. Vanderbilt has also resided during 
his occasional fleeting visits to view the en- 
couraging progress of his pet scheme. 

About two years ago one half of ‘Mt. 
Pisgah, a peak 5,755 feet in height, and 
18 miles distant, was purchased for hunting 
purposes, and recently the other half has 
been added; so that now Mr. Vanderbilt 
virtually owns the entire mountain of 
30,000 acres. The deer park which is 
located on the slopes both sides of Mt. 
Pisgah is called Pink Beds. Surveyors have 
been at work over there for a long period at 
a cost of $1,000 a month, and there will 
soon be finished a fine country road between 
Mt. Pisgah and the estate, forming a drive- 
way of 18 miles through a lovely stretch of 
valley and mountain pass. 

Let us enter the Biltmore estate proper. 
It was so christened from a combination of 
the paternal and maternal names of the 
owner, his mother being Miss Moore before 
her marriage. Just outside the entrance we 
pass a large but decrepit old wooden resi- 
dence with ivy-covered chimney. It pos- 
sesses a romantic fascination for all visitors, 
but especially for the superstitious negroes 
who live in the vicinity in large numbers. 
Formerly the old Patton House, erected 
one hundred years ago, it is now called the 
Ford House on account of its location near 
the stream. Harrowing and bloodfreezing 
tales are told of a murdered slave who 
walks under the shadowy porch at night, 
clothed in his white shroud; and the dreary 
building is naturally untenanted. Just near 
here is the clay-pit belonging to the estate, 
which supplies all the clay used on the 
place except for the finest tiling. There is 
a railroad laid from the clay-pit to the brick- 
yards some distance away. 

Close to this entrance is the confluence 
of the French Broad and the Swannanoa 
Rivers, one of the most picturesque spots in 
the vicinity. The French Broad River, the 
source of the Tennessee, which flows for 
eight miles through Mr. Vanderbilt’s prop- 
G-June. 
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erty, is redolent with historical associations. 
It was formerly called by the Indians, 
‘“ Tahkeeostee,” or ‘“ Racing Waters.” Many 
a legend hangs about its now peaceful 
shores, where it winds like a silver ribbon 
in and out in crescent-shaped turnings, first 
through quiet sunny meadow-lands, and then 
among dark leafy-fringed forest glades. 


“Racing Waters, who can paint thee, 
With thy scenery wild and grand ? 
It would take a magic pencil, 
Guided by a master’s hand. 


“ Tahkeeostee—Racing Waters— 
Was thy sonorous Indian name, 
But as French Broad thou art written 
On the white man’s roll of fame. 
“Perish that! but live the other! 
For on every dancing wave 
Evermore is shown the beauty 
Of the name the red man gave.” 

No less beautiful is the Swannanoa River, 
which, more fortunate in retaining its musi- 
cal Indian cognomen, also winds its rollick- 
ing course through the valleys and glens 
of Biltmore, rising in the Black Mountains 
twenty miles away and losing itself in the 
embraces of the French Broad, just within 
the borders of this great estate. Its fame 
has been sung and its loveliness portrayed 
by poets and authors without number. 

“ Swannanoa, nymph of beauty, 
I would woo thee in my rhyme, 
Wildest, brightest, loveliest river 
Of our sunny southern clime ! 

“ Where, O graceful Swannanoa, 
Are the warriors, who of old 
Sought thee at thy mountain sources 
Where thy springs are icy-cold ; 

“ Where the dark-browed Indian maiden, 
Who her limbs was wont to lave 
( Worthy bath for fairer beauty) 
In thy cool and limpid wave?” 

Driving farther on we pass a quarry which 
furnishes all the stone used for macadamizing 
the roads in the park. There is a huge 
crusher here, and dynamite and blasting 
materials are brought by the carload. The 
hoisting apparatus is at work, and we stop 
for a moment to see several cars of stone 
carried up the inclined railway to the top of 
the slope, a quarter of a mile away. 
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Just here we strike one of the many fine 
macadamized roads in the Biltmore Park, 
which already includes 40 miles of finished 
driveway. When the park is completed 
according to the present plan, Mr. Vander- 
bilt will be able to drive for 60 miles within 
his own estate, over the smoothest and best 
macadamized roadways in the country, with- 
out retracing his route, and not including 
the drive to the Mt. Pisgah Hunting Park. 
Mr. Gaul, who has charge of the macadam- 
ized roads, under Mr. Olmstead, has been 
. most successful with this branch of the work. 

We pass up the approach road, noting 
as we skim along on its hard smooth 
surface, to what a point of perfection the 
artistic landscape gardening has been carried. 
A natural stream called the Ram Branch 
(branch being a local term for small brook) 
is made to wind in and out, forming lakes, 
and, turning and twisting between ferny 
banks around the dells and natural mounds 
of the park, is crossed here and there by 
rustic bridges where it narrows to a noisy 
bubbling brooklet. Onevery side are plants 
and shrubs, rare exotics, and sloping glades 


of lawn adorned with symmetrical flower 


beds. Rhododendrons grow in profusion, 
water lilies peep out from the rivulet’s cool 
surface; flora and foliage from every clime 
mingle their gay coloring with the dark 
green background, and make the driveway 
a veritable horticultural exhibit. 

Just here let us consider one of Mr. 
Olmstead’s departures which has been his pet 
scheme from the first; viz., the Arboretum. 
He has gathered together from all parts of 
the world a collection of trees, shrubs, and 
plants, which have been set out in the 
nursery and scientifically catalogued. <A 
diary of the daily growth and health of each 
plant is kept by the horticulturist, Mr. 
Beadle, a graduate of Cornell University, 
who is in charge of this department. Graft- 
ing one species on another, and hybridizing 
are experimented with, and a careful record 
of the result is kept, the economics of plant 
propagation and growth being constantly 
studied here, while collectors abroad are 
securing rare specimens. Mr. Olmstead 
says the nursery already furnishes him 
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annually with a million rare plants, which 
he scatters here and there along the drive- 
ways of the park. 

The Arboretum itself will be the finest in 
the world, extending for five miles from a 
point in the vicinity of the residence running 
through some of the most beautiful portions 
of the estate. It will be lined for a hundred 
feet each side with oriental exotics of every 
known variety, and g,ooo different kinds of 
trees and shrubs will complete this wonderful 
botanical collection. 

There are already more specimens growing 
here than the famous Kew Gardens can 
boast of, and exchanges are constantly 
being made with the botanical collections 
of the world. The climate, so unique in 
many of its characteristics, will allow of a 
greater variety of shrubs reaching their per- 
fection here than in any other large arboretum 
in existence. Mr. Olmstead makes frequent 
journeys from New York to Biltmore to look 
after this important department. 

The charge of the forestry department is in 
the competent hands of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
who resides on the place all the year round, at 
the Pine Cliff Cottage. Probably there is no 
man in this country whose work in a certain 
line is creating more general interest among 
scientific persons than that of Mr. Pinchot 
on the Vanderbilt estate. He has inaugu- 
rated here a system which takes its interest 
from the fact that it was the first practical 
application of forest management in the 
United States, and that during the three 
years of its operation it has been eminently 
successful, 

Biltmore, lying as it does on the con- 
tinental table-land, the highest east of the 
Mississippi, stretching from the Blue Ridge 
and Allegheny Mountains, consists chiefly 
of diversified hilly land, fairly well watered, 
alternating with the broad alluvial bottoms 
of the two rivers which flow through its 
precincts. It is broken up; a little more 
than half its surface, or 3,891 acres, is wood- 
land and of irregular character, owing to its 
having belonged to several smaller properties 
partly under cultivation. With an unusually 
temperate climate, the daily range of tem- 
perature small, and a moderate rainfall, it 
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has exceptional advantages. Biltmore Forest 
originally contained 72 different species of 
trees, mosily deciduous, of which white oak, 
black, scarlet, and Spanish oaks, short-leaf 
pine, chestnut, hickory, chestnut oak, black 
gum, maple, and tulip trees appeared in 
quantity in the order named. 

When Mr. Pinchot took charge, he tells 
us that “the forest was in a deplorable con- 
dition, as the former owners had cut any- 
where and everywhere for fuel or sawlogs, 
and the remainder consisted largely of older 
trees, whose far-spreading roots did serious 
injury to the younger growth. He therefore 
commenced (according to the Regular High 
Forest System, which groups together trees 
of the same age) to cut away entirely the 
older ones and form groups of the younger 
ones, putting those together of the same 
growth. All cattle were excluded, and no 
cuttings were made where the cost of labor 
would exceed profit of sale, as the principle 
from the first has been to make it self-paying.” 

The forest was at the outset divided into 
sections, and an abbreviated description of 
each section written on separate cards of 
uniform size, 600 in number, forming a card 
Facilities 


catalogue of the entire domain. 
for hauling were considered, and conditions 


of roads; and labor was carried on as 
economically as possible the first year, when 
expenses would naturally be heavier than 
later. The old trees furnished cord wood, 
for which a steady sale was found at the 
Biltmore brickworks. A saw-mill was already 
there, and cordwood was manufactured with 
the idea of a possible plant in the future for 
distillation of wood alcohol. The lumbering 
was carried on by roads built and kept in 
order by a special road gang employed for 
the purpose. There are two railroads on 
the estate, one going from the clay-pit to 
the brickyard, the other from Biltmore 
village direct to the residence, bringing all 
materials for its erection. 

Baron d’ Alinge is the head farmer of the 
estate. His father was formerly a diplomat 
at the court of the king of Saxony, and it 
seems strange to think of a nobleman in 
such a position. But the success of his 
dairy, with the assistance of his right-hand 
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helper Mr. Weston, an Englishman, proves 
that Mr. Vanderbilt has made no mistake in 
his selection here. We must not forget 
the efficient manager of the estate, Mr. 
McNamee, and his competent assistant, 
Mr. E. J. Harding of Chicago, to whose 
discreet judgment and untiring energy Mr. 
Vanderbilt owes much of the success at 
present attending the proper carrying on of 
his enormous project. 

We come at last to the mansion, now 
about complete. It isindeed a noble struc- 
ture, standing out prominently on an upper 
plateau. Grand and imposing in its propor- 
tions, its solid battlements and stone towers 
can be seen at great distances from the 
country roads about the Vanderbilt property. 
The whole affair isa rich man’sfad. Having 
an extensive knowledge of architecture him- 
self, Mr. Vanderbilt has given his designers 
full power, restricting them in nothing to 
make it the most noble residence owned by 
a private individual in the country, or perhaps 
inthe world. It is modeled after the famous 
Chateaux des Blois, in the time of Francis I. 
and Diane de Poitiers, and is in the French 
Renaissance style. Most of the stone of 
which it is built and some of the brick is 
imported from abroad. Messrs. Richard M. 
Hunt and St. Gaudens are the architects, 
and Mr. McKim the builder. 

The residence is situated upon an eminence 
which has been leveled off toward the side 
of one of the upper hills, leaving the back of 
the house protected from the north winds 
and giving a superb view sweeping the entire 
horizon from the other three sides. There 
is an enormous foundation, 4o ft. in height, 
of huge blocks of stone, built from the slope 
below to a level in the front. The court- 
yard and porte-cochére are enclosed and 
finished in massive stone, and all has an air 
of the magnificent abode of some sovereign. 

A German artist from New York, D’ Ar- 
ber by name, has designed all the carving 
on the exterior, but the blocks have been 
cut out here. Meeks and Co. of New York 
have the contract for some of the stone cut- 
ting, and bring their men here to do the 
work. The New York firm of John J. Sin- 
clair and Co. also had 130 of their stone cut- 
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ters at work all last winter, under the super- 
intendence of James McMurtrie. The resi- 
dence has a frontage of 400 feet, measuring 
1,800 feet all around. The contract for 
slating the roof is said to be the largest one 
ever undertaken in this country. It has 


required 1,100 squares of slates, each square . 


containing 100 square feet. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shop at Altoona has the next 
largest roof, containing but 700 squares of 
slate. The banquet hall is 42x72 feet and 
extends to the top of the house. The man- 

_ sion alone occupies more ground room than 
an entire New York block between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, near Seventy-third St. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has at present 800 employ- 
ees on the place. 

The interior decorations are beyond de- 
scription, yet no gaudiness marks their quiet 
elegance. The library, first room on the 
left from the entrance, which will be Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s “‘ den,” is a magnificent apart- 
ment, and the view from the enormous 


square window, which occupies nearly one 
side of the room, is superb. Just below the 
house is a conservatory and palm garden, 


and above that on a level with the entrance 
is a long corridor of white marble pillars 
with vines and tendrils trailing over it, like 
an Italian bower. On the terrace, which is 
as smooth as a lawn can be made, may be 
seen the tennis court, and at one side is an 
exquisite antique well-curb, carved in white 
stone, similar to those of which Venice 
boasted in her prime, and of which but few 
remain to her. 

Naturally the inhabitants of Asheville have 
benefited largely from Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
choice of this location, as many of the labor- 
ers and artisans came from the vicinity. It 
seems a pity that there is no fair chatelaine to 
play hostess in these spacious halls, but Mr. 
Vanderbilt still remains a bachelor, with no 
immediate probability of changing his con- 
dition. 

The stable, a point of interest to many, 
has accommodation for fifty horses. By 
some it is considered to have been lo- 
cated too close to the residence. Indeed it 
is buta stone’s throw; still, a palatial affair, 
of most pleasing exterior, it seems only to 
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add to the massive effect of the whole. Over 
the entrance we see the Vanderbilt escutch- 
eon and initial, in bas-relief of stone. This 
building is well-finished inside, with long 
pine, its floors and walls glistening with a solid 
lining of English tiles. The owner has al- 
ready a large stud located here, and takes 
much pride in his stable. All the hauling 
on the estate has for some months been 
done by his own horses. 

Back of the stable is the service road, used 
by the workmen for the brick wagons, and 
at present employed by the housekeeping 
department, domestics, trade, etc. The 
housekeeper, who was formerly maid to the 
Italian Princess Ronci, has had her head- 
quarters at the Brick Farm, where she has 
been always in readiness to welcome the 
owner or Mr. Olmstead during their flying 
visits. But she now occupies regular apart- 
ments in the mansion especially prepared 
for the comfort of the domestic department. 

When Mr. Vanderbilt first projected the 
purchase of this immense domain, he found 
the small settlement of Shiloh already lo- 
cated upon one of the most desirable hill 
tops. It was the home of only a few old 
negro families who had their little cabins 
there, worshiping together in a rickety old 
wooden meeting-house. After buying them 
out on liberal terms, the generous purchaser 
erected more comfortable homes for them, 
and has since replaced their house of wor- 
ship with a substantial edifice. 

There is one old coal-black darkey, the 
independent though ragged owner of a small 
property down here, who is a veritable 
thorn in the flesh to the millionaire. This 
man, Joshua Moore, is the possessor of 
nine acres of land in the heart of the 
vast estate, and though $10,000 have been 
offered him for this property, which is worth 
about $5 an acre in its present condition, 
he absolutely refuses to sell. He calmly 
declares that “he has no objection to 
George Vanderbilt as a neighbor.” 

The village of Biltmore, adjoining the 
estate, is in time to be made a model village. 
It is at present in so low and undesirable a 
location that portions of it stand even below 
the level of the Swannanoa, and its proper 
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drainage is a serious question, which will 
also prove a very expensive one. It will 
require 40,000 cubic yards of earth to fill 
up the hollows and level it off. The Bilt- 
more store is run by Mr. Vanderbilt for the 
benefit of the estate. The cattle, sheep, 
poultry, etc., as well as the vegetables and 
produce raised on the estate, are for sale 
here. 

Although the residence is now completed 
and its owner spends a considerable amount 
of his time here, entertaining large parties 
of friends at Christmas and other holidays, 
there is still a vast amount of work laid out. 
The improvements, already planned for, 
will give the owner occupation for all his 
spare time, and entertainment for his in- 
ventive imagination for some years to come. 

He has Adirondack canoes on the rivers 
within his domain, with which to amuse his 
guests, horses for equestrian sports, car- 
riages, carts, and conveyances of all descrip- 
tions, in which they can bowl along the 
forty miles of hard, smooth macadamized 
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roads in his beautiful park. Hounds, rifles, 
and accouterments are there for well 
organized hunting parties over at Pink 
Beds, among the wild boar, plentiful deer 
and game of all sorts. Tennis and other 
sports close at hand, billiards, bowling, and 
like indoor amusements are to be found 
within his palatial abode, which contains a 
library, art gallery, banqvet hall, and ball 
room. From window and terrace bursts 
upon the sight a view of unexcelled beauty. 
Soft green hills and valleys of the lowland 
rise higher and higher until they mount up 
to the Appalachian range which stretches 
far away, losing itself in the glorious tints 
of a veritable Italian sky. 

If he so desires, Mr. Vanderbilt may in- 
dulge himself in the boast that he is the 
proud and happy possessor and creator of 
what is at present the finest, largest, and 
most magnificent private estate on this con- 
tinent, which, in the near future when all 
his elaborate plans are complete, will be 
unexcelled in the civilized world. 
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BY FRANKLIN MORRIS, 


T is not an easy nor safe task to attempt 
to fix the status of a living worker who 
is so close abreast of us as the Hon. 

Charles A. Dana. The critic and the 
biographer feels that his work will wear an 
air of prematureness. So large an individu- 
ality has a historic pedestal preparing some- 
where, and the true dimensions of the man 
will be fixed from that elevation by the eyes 
of posterity. 

We are asked to tell how he looks now, 
without his inevitable perspective, in all the 
unsoftened massiveness of his near outlines. 
Perhaps it may not be out of place to say 
that his own profession is his immediate 
background and that his sharp projection 
upon it is owing in no small degree to the 
neutral tint which that profession has as- 
sumed. 

Although Mr. Dana has been identified 
with the history of our country, it is as an 


editor that he has done his hardest work 
and is best known tous. It is therefore as 
an editor that we have to deal with him in 
this article. In doing so we must of neces- 
sity take into consideration not only his 
equipment, but his environment. He is at 
this moment not only one of the oldest but 
one of the freshest and most assiduous 
editors in the Metropolis. At seventy-six 
years of age, he stands to his guns system- 
atically and methodically, with no evidence 
of declining power, no weakening of con- 
viction, and no assumption of the veteran’s 
privilege of fatigue. 

If Mr. Dana had not possessed from the 
start a prodigious vital endowment, he could 
not do this. If his distinguishing character- 
istic were not co-ordination of all faculties, 
instead of the specialization of one, he 
would long ago have succumbed to the mere 
impact of events, for there is no such ex. 
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haustive experience as that of the editor who 
stands as a target for the world’s shocks, 
We are so apt to draw a sharp line between 
the reflective and the executive man, that 
we forget in this hour, when the division of 
faculties has become almost as much of a 
cant phrase as the division of labor, that 
the man best equipped for necessitous life- 
work is both; that nature’s ideal of a man 
is not a creature wholly visceral or wholly 
cerebral. Men who run all to brains die 
_ because they have no stomachs. Most of 
them may be said to exhaust themselves 
fighting in the network of their own nerves. 
Nature’s type is a Goethe rather than an 
Emerson or a Carlyle. I think her ulti- 
matum when rightly understood, is grand 
old men, not brilliant young men. 

There are two items in the extant biog- 
raphies of Mr. Dana worth a moment’s 
collocation. He worked in a store till he 
was eighteen and he received from Harvard 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. One 
may see, if he is so disposed, in that simple 
statement, the American stuff of which Mr. 
Dana was made. He came from a working 
stock, nearly every member of which has 
made himself famous and no one of which 
has ever been ashamed of the homely 
Americanism which from shop and field has 
furnished the best reflective and executive 
brains of the nation. We may assume that 
Mr. Dana from a lad was taught to work 
just as we must accept the evidence that he 
was equipped to think, We may rest 
assured that the combination resulted in 
anything but a dreamer or a sentimentalist. 
It is true that in 1842 he was one of the 
illustrious group that made the Brook Farm 
fantasy memorable. But one of the acutest 
minds of that coterie has left it as his testi- 
mony, that Charles A. Dana was the only 
man of affairs connected with the scheme 
and there is some evidence that had his 
practicality modified the visionary purposes 
of his associates, the Brook Farm affair 
would have adjusted itself to the world by 
which it was limited, and lived on in some 
actual industrial shape. 

Mr. Dana’s real career began after that, 
when he came to New York in 1847 and 
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joined the staff of the New York Z7ridune. 
There were editorial giants in those days 
and Horace Greeley was not the least of 
them. He had already made the Zribune 
one of the most puissant organs of opinion 
in the country. He hadput a virile editorial 
page on the side of the antislavery fight 
with dauntless courage, long before the 
country was ready for, or even understood, 
the inevitable conflict that was coming. But 
even then the air was full of portentous 
events. We can see clearly enough now, 
the premise of that bloody syllogism that 
lasted four years, laid down in the Lecompton 
fight, and we know that “ Bleeding Kansas” 
was the first libation in that outpouring of 
blood that swept our country. 

The determined fight against the extension 
of slave territory, carried on nowhere so 
ruthlessly as in the columns of the New 
York Zribune, was the postulate of the whole 
argument that reached its conclusion at 
Appomattox. It was in that fight that Mr. 
Dana took his first lessons in aggressive 
editorial work. It was not given to any 
man to see the outcome of the stupendous 
struggle that ensued. But it was given to 
some choice spirits in that vanguard of 
freedom, to see clearly what the duties of 
the hour were ; what were the principles at 
stake, and to preserve a profound faith in 
the ultimate triumph of justice and democ- 
racy. The best that any man could do 
was to believe and fight, and of the brave 
group of men on the 7Zridune, it is now 
possible to say that they were in the advance 
of the conflict, and public opinion fought up 
to them slowly but surely. 

It will not do however to say that great 
events make great men. Great men are 
always prior to great events ; the events call 
them into recognition, and in the dramatic 
march of history they make their own places 
as pioneers, organizers, builders, martyrs. 
Mr. Greeley was an avant courier. His 
trumpet call had not the tone of the organ- 
izing bugle. When the sword was drawn 
and the grim work had to be done, men of 
vast organizing faculties, unperturbed 
judgment, and unswerving will had to take 
up the task. The first blast of war blew 
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sentimentality and personal considerations 
out of the atmosphere. Face to face with 
the martial exigencies of the hour, Mr. 
Greeley showed the impatience and the 
perturbations of an irascible sensibility and 
Mr. Dana once more proved himself to be a 
cool man of affairs by differing with him. 
When he resigned from the Zribune in 1862, 
Mr. Dana was immediately called by the 
government to an important position in the 
War Department and in 1863 was appointed 
assistant secretary of war by Secretary 
Stanton. The conflict had at that time 
reached its maximum of stress and uncer- 
tainty and the summons to an editor to 
leave his intellectual field and assume some 
of the work in the overweighted executive 
department of a government fighting for its 
existence, may reasonably enough be ac- 
cepted now as a tribute to other than mere 
literary talents. 

The undying glory of our war of secession 
is the men that it called to the front. The 
highest British authority points out what it 
calls one of the most stupendous spectacles 
in the world’s annals and that spectacle was 


the melting away of more than a million 
armed men in an incredibly short space of 
time and their quiet assumption of the arts 


of peace. But those of us who understand 
that our people were fighting for the preser- 
vation of their own government, are not 
surprised that they laid down their arms 
when that preservation was secured, I 
have often thought that more memorable, if 
not so dramatic, was the conduct of that his- 
toric quartet of men, selected by the people 
from the people who stood on the Ship of 
State when she was tossed and storm-driven 
and, with no other guidance than a star of 
hope, piloted her through disaster and 
defeat into the greater freedom and security 
of our day. We who are living in the 
splendor of results, won by an almost con- 
secrated devotion to country, and have seen 
how profligacy, dishonesty, and unscrupulous 
political knavery have grown up with opu- 
lence and power, may well look back with 
wondering reverence upon the men into 
whose hands a wealthy nation poured its 
riches and who came out of it all broken 
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and poor but stainless. To have been 
selected by such men is in itself an imperish- 
able honor. To have been associated with 
them in the work that was given them to do, 
is immortal distinction. 

At the close of the war, Mr. Dana was 
called to Chicago to edit a paper which had 
been planned by others. It failed from 
causes over which he had no control, though 
it may be doubted that Chicago was ready 
for the kind of paper which Mr. Dana would 
edit. He then came to New York and in 
1867 organized the New York Sun as we 
now have it. The first number was printed 
January 17, 1868. It is here that we come 
upon the distinctive work of Mr. Dana’s 
mature life, and it is as the editor of that 
newspaper that he will be judged by those 
who come after him. The Sus from its 
first issue carried with it a declaration of 
purpose and of method. The editor of it 
believed in the good sense and sanity of the 
American people and he put himself abreast 
of their intelligence at once, not to be swung 
by every aberration of it but to guide it in 
thought and to follow it in its normal in- 
stincts. The new era of journalism in which 
everybody buys and nobody reads the paper, 
had not set in. The Sw was made to read. 
Its method, if,not entirely new, was carried 
out more strictly than by any paper that had 
preceded it. That method was to give the 
entire intelligence of the day as concisely 
and correctly as possible in one department 
and to furnish terse comments upon it in 
another, written in the best Saxon-English 
and conforming ir spirit to the established 
principles of morality, decency, and the 
public welfare. It was thus in the first day 
of publication both a reliable vehicle of 
news and a positive organ of opinion. 

The Sun has, under the supervision of its 
editor, remained the same in character, not- 
withstanding something like a revolution has 
been wrought in journalism, since it was or- 
ganized. An enterprising publisher from 
the West came into the field and boldly laid 
down the new doctrine that a newspaper 
should be published for revenue only and 
that the only important consideration was 
its vogue and not its character. Fertile in 
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commercial devices, tireless in framing ap- 
peals to the frivolous public, he took what 
had been the best paper with the smallest 
circulation in the Metropolis and made it 
the worst paper with the largest circulation. 
Every expedient that sleepless ingenuity 
could invent was brought into play to in- 
crease the sales. Every inducement that 
would catch the eye or stimulate the curi- 
osity or arouse the listless interest was 
sprung upon the public and the advertisers. 
Then was born the system of coupons and 
‘ prizes to the most popular janitress and 
scrubwoman, and gold medals to the emi- 
nent fish-monger who received the most 
votes, to be followed by composite stories 
with award to the saleslady who fathomed 
the mystery of the last chapter, and twenty 
dollar gold pieces to the practical plumber 
who wrote the best editorial. Then too be- 
gan the illuminating process with corps of 
artists, which process has now reached a 
pitch of chromatic riotousness that would 
charm a decadent medicine man in his 
Ogallala studio. 

This era of opera bouffe journalism 
reached its full efflorescence in the Sunday 
newspaper, which is now an iridescent 
dream of Bedlam and chaos. The first and 
most obvious result of this masterful en- 
deavor to fit the newspaper to every order 
of imbecility was the disappearance of all 
form or system in the makeup of the sheets, 
Confusion rampaged on every page. Ad- 
vertisements grew to the proportion of 
posters and imitated their audacity. They 
found their way into the reading page and 
cut the most interesting bit of news through 
the middle. The reader was asked, in 
deference to the advertiser of soap or liver- 
pads, to go wandering through the mazes of 
the other pages for the conclusion. Sunday 
journalism in this stream of inflammatory 
and disjunctive commonplace began to swell 
like a drowned dog. The people on the 
Sabbath were presented with oceans of ink 
and forests of cuts. They bought their 
Sunday paper in bulk—forty, fifty pages, 
and of course they did not read it. To do 
that would be well-nigh a physical and 
wholly an intellectual impossibility. What 
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they did do was to hunt with exasperation 
and wonder, through the jumble of adver- 
tisements, sensations, and fakes, for what 
they wanted and then throw the paper down. 
To suppose for one moment that this catch- 
penny order of journalism was influential, 
educational, or anything in fact, but a cheap- 
john system of entertainment for weak minds, 
would be doing great injustice to the Alfred 
Jingle who invented it. 

But unfortunately the success which at- 
tended the new style rustled nearly the 
whole press of the city, and some of the 
oldest journals, after a feeble show of resist- 
ance, began to imitate the innovator. 

Two morning papers, both partisan sheets, 
withstood the pressure. One was the Sun. 
It refused to divorce literature from journal- 
ism and denied to its advertisers the right to 
obtrude themselves into reading matter. It 
sturdily insisted on the expression of opinion, 
regardless where it hit, and persistently 
kept itself aloof from the cheap sensational- 
ism that appealed to the vitiated eye and 
the morbid mind. It offered no premiums 
to its lieutenants to increase its sales. ‘In 
brief the Suz had built itself on character 
and was not going to employ the new sub- 
serviency to enlarge its vogue. 

Mr. Dana selected his men with reference 
to ability and character. It was an unwritten 
law of his staff that every man was expected 
to be a gentleman and a scholar. He super- 
vised the details of his paper himself and 
his influence and his principles were felt 
without formal expression, down to the 
rawest reporter. That influence, so far as 
it affected the form of the paper, was con- 
serving. He never suffered the sheet to 
break away from the first law of order. It 
is integrally as compact, as concise, and as 
symmetrical in its matter, as it was the first 
day it was issued. It covers every field of 
thought in its departments, from the chron- 
icling of a fire to the analysis of a philosophy. 
It is narrative, descriptive, analytic, humor- 
ous, aggressive, and independent, but every- 
thing is in its regular place, and if you area 
subscriber, you can put your finger in a 
twinkling on anything you want. 

This is a more important index of jour- 
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nalistic character than at first sight appears. 
In fact, it is the very outcome of character. 
It shows on its face, a calm reliance on the 
integrity, the worth, and the disposition of 
the material, which is in strong contrast to 
the anxious and erratic impatience that pads 
and trims and decorates the most worthless 
article up to a semblance of importance. In 
short, the character of Mr. Dana permeates 
and shapes the Suz with a sane coherency. 
His vitality animates it ; his intensity of con- 
viction gives it force; his pronounced likes 
and dislikes make it both piquant and mer- 
ciless; his outspoken contempt for cant and 
pharisaism, his respect for the great under- 
lying truths of Christianity, his sturdy asser- 
tion of the essential principles of American 
democracy, and his well-balanced scholar- 
ship, give the tone and temper to his sheet, 
for he not only contributes regularly to his 
columns, but he keeps his eye on all his 
workers and by his presence and example 
preserves a personal and intellectual standard 
for the humblest of his associates. 

Such an editor makesenemies. To make 
enemies is one of his most imperative duties, 


as it is the inestimable privilege of every man 


of strong convictions. In many respects 
Mr. Dana is not unlike Dr. Parkhurst, a man 
he has assailed with unstinted bitterness. 
Both of them are scholars with trained intel- 
lectual acumen, of great practical vehemence 
when called into action, and of an intense 
personality. Both of them arrive at conclu- 
sions that fire cannot burn out of them and 
they then take the most direct means of ex- 
ploiting their convictions, irrespective of who 
gets hurt or who isoffended. Their courage 
is of the same metier, their ability to stand 
alone undaunted by opposition, is identical. 
They ought to respect each other across the 
gap of municipal reform, and they probably 
do. 

Mr. Dana is a man of large individual 
traits and of magnificent mental and physical 
health. In the supervision of his paper, he 
has the fastidiousness of a pedagogue and 
insists upon all the small virtues of good 
idiomatic English with a straight severity 
that reaches to the smallest “casual.” 
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Scarcely anything goes into his paper that 
does not come under hiseye. For years he 
has done more desk work than any man in 
his employ. He has always shown the lib- 
erality of a true literary master in printing 
much that was ably or brilliantly written 
even when he did not agree with the writer. 
To his quick apprehension of what is clever 
or indicative of a fresh talent in a young 
man, we owe the success of many reporters 
who have passed through the test of the 
Sun’s columns to distinction. No writer on 
the Sun can doa good piece of work (and 
by good is meant that which has intrinsic 
merits of thought and felicity of expression) 
without a safe consciousness that the chief 
will appraise it, and no man ever did a 
graphic or a convincing piece of work on 
that paper without hearing of it. There has 
therefore been a stimulative atmosphere in 
the Sun office that has brought to the surface 
all that was conscientious and best in a 
young man. 

Mr. Dana is or was for a long time an at- 
tendant of Dr. John Hall’s Presbyterian 
Church, but whatever may be his religious 
views, he has given no intimation of them in 
his secular labors and is singularly liberal in 
regard to the religious views of other people. 
So far as his writings contain any evidence 
of his belief, he is a philosophic Theist and 
an intellectual admirer of the simple and es- 
sential Christian postulates. Socially he is 
a man who is admired and respected if not 
loved, but he is a thoroughly domestic and 
studious man, and cares little for the social 
honors of the day. He is an excellent con- 
versationalist with a vast fund of informa- 
tion and an excellent memory. He has al- 
ways taken a deep interest in ethnical and 
dialectic studies. If he lends his presence 
or his voice to any public event, it is gen- 
erally in the interest of scholarship or pub- 
lic education. Asa lecturer he has confined 
himself almost exclusively to the subject of 
journalism and his utterances have been 
marked by the same disciplined thought and 
clear healthy views of a journalist’s duties 
that have produced such consistent fruit in 
his own newspaper. 
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BY LYMAN HORACE WEEKS. 


INE little black specks on the map, 
far out inthe Atlantic Ocean, a third 
of the distance across from Southern 

Europe, represent the Azores, insular de- 
pendencies of Portugal. Isolated from the 
rest of the world the inhabitants of this 
archipelago still slumber in the Middle 
Ages. Modern civilization has only just 
brushed them with the hem of its garment 
as it has swept past their shores on its 
northward flight. The upper classes may 
have felt its influence to a slight degree, 
but the common people are as their fathers 
were generations gone by. 

Among these uneducated toilers of the 
fields, primitive in all their manners of liv- 
ing, habits of thought, feelings, and ambi- 
tions, “literature” has only an oral exist- 
ence. News of the day, history, and tra- 
dition are transmitted by word of mouth, 


and soon become a heterogeneous conglom- 
eration of fact, superstition, and imagination. 

The popular tales of the people are mostly 
founded upon some simple incident or idea 
about which the fancy of generations has 
been allowed to cluster until the germ of 
truth in it is overrun and obscured by sub- 


sequent aggregations. And if some native 
bard, more daring than his fellows and am- 
bitious of local applause, invents a new tale, 
that is very likely to pass into the current 
literature where the true flavor of antiquity 
is soon imparted to it. Many of these rude 
peasants possess the genuine art of story- 
telling. One garrulous old fellow of San 
Miguel who rejoiced in the nickname “ Pan- 
ella” or “ Saucepan,” because he was once 
detected in stealing that domestic utensil 
from one of his neighbors, had achieved a 
great reputation in this line when I knew 
him a few years ago, and he was regarded 
as quite the Iago of the little Furnas village 
where he lived. 

Harvest huskings are the particular occa- 
sions when the people revel in song, dance, 


and story-telling. The blithe, cheerful, 
though ignorant peasant is then in his ele- 
ment. Nowhere is there more unaffected 
enjoyment or indeed more hilarious happi- 
ness than among a merry group of Azorians 
at a moonlight husking. Work is kept up 
until the rafters of the house creak beneath 
the bunches of golden corn and the conical 
stacks in the fields are burdened beneath 
their loads. Then comes the hour of recre- 
ation. 

The half-naked children, brown as berries, 
tumble about among the heaps of rustling 
corn-husks and romp with the dogs. Ata 
distance, beneath the trees, the young people 
sing merry modinhas and dance to the plain- 
tive music of a guitar thrummed by one of 
their number, while the light, silvering 
through the branches and leaves, makes a 
shadow dance of exquisite beauty. The 
moon, with all the splendor and the mellow, 
liquid brightness of the tropics, shines over 
the hills upon the scene, drives the shadows 
out of every nook, gives a ghostly aspect to 
the white-washed houses and illumines the 
yellow stacks of corn until they gleam like 
burnished gold. The sweetness of orange 
blossoms, which never seems oppressive in 
the open air, is everywhere, and mingling 
with it comes the perfume of roses, honey- 
suckles, geraniums, lilies, and other flowers 
that flourish in wild profusion, while against 
every wall the banana spreads out its broad- 
bannered leaves and rears aloft its stalk of 
superb scarlet blossoms. 

Amid such picturesque surroundings as 
these the more sedate elders sit, rolling and 
smoking their cigarettes with corn-husk 
wrappers and listening to the recitals of 
“Panella” or some less renowned rival. 
The stories, of course, lose by transition 
from their native home and tongue to a 
foreign land and language. Much of their 
beauty is inherent in the soil and will not 
survive transplanting. One cannot hope to 
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reproduce the fervor, the poetic grace, the 
rich imagery with which each narrator clothes 
his story until it glows with a brilliancy of 
diction and a fullness of romantic sentiment 
that touches the hearts of its hearers and 
moves them to enthusiastic admiration. 
After that, the simple sketch current among 
the people and which has served as the 
inspiration of the story-teller’s imagination 
and natural eloquence may well seem bald 
and colorless. 

Love and romance exist the world over, 
and among the passionate, hot-blooded Azo- 
rians the spirit of affection finds voice in 
many songs and stories, although these 
forms of expression are generally pervaded 
by a certain melancholy that is a pervasive 
element in the national character, despite 
the buoyancy and joyousness of disposition 
that is most apparent. Through most of 
these romances runs a vein of sadness that 
even heightens their effect by the strong 
contrasts that it creates. Of such a char- 
acter is the story of “Rasto de Cao,” as it 
is called. 

In the conflict between Dom Pedro and 


Dom Miguel for the crown of Portugal, early 
in the present century, the Azores took a 


prominent part. The island of San Miguel 
was in a very unsettled state ; life and prop- 
erty were loosely held and most of the young 
men were under arms. A young girl, beau- 
tiful and accomplished, the daughter of one 
of the principal morgados, or land-owners 
of the island, fell in love with a military 
officer. Her affection was not reciprocated 
and she pined in melancholy. Finally she 
applied to an old witch for help, by whose 
advice she prepared a love-philter made 
principally from donkey’s brains. This po- 
tion, concealed in a choice confection, she 
gave to the young man, whose love she 
hoped towin. But he, suspecting treachery, 
secretly fed the philter to his horse; of 
course the horse died and the officer con- 
gratulated himself upon his narrow escape. 
Desiring to protect the young woman, how- 
ever, he drew the body of his horse down 
to the shore that it might be washed out to 
sea by the tide. But, while stranded there, 
the gulls discovered and devoured it and 
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in their turn were poisoned and died. Then 
a band of robbers sallied forth from the 
mountains one day in search of plunder, 
and finding the gulls, ate them, and like- 
wise perished. This last mysterious de- 
struction of life caused an investigation to 
be made and the crime was traced back to 
the young girl, who was tried, condemned, 
and banished to Africa. The country bard 
still sings : 

“ Meu amor matou o amor, 

Eo amor seu cavallo, 

Seu cavallo cem aves, 

Cem aves a cem Jadraoes, 

Adevinham coracaoes, 

Quem matou tantos ladraoes? 

“ My love killed her love, 

Her love, his horse, 

His horse, one hundred birds, 

One hundred birds, one hundred thieves, 

Say then, O hearts, 

Who killed so many thieves ?” 

Another legend of unfortunate love, very 
popular among the peasantry of San Miguel, 
is as sad and pathetic as the story of Evange- 
line, which indeed it somewhat resembles. 
Centuries ago the Azores suffered much 
from the incursions of pirates who infested 
the surrounding waters, frequently going 
ashore to destroy or confiscate property and 
to carry away prisoners whom they sold into 
slavery or held to ransom. One day, two 
maidens walking by the water were surprised 
by a band of these Moorish pirates, made 
prisoners, and borne away to Africa, where 
they suffered the usual fate of such unfortu- 
nates and were bound out in slavery. One 
soon died, but the other, bartered from one 
owner to another, was taken on extended 
wanderings through Africa, Arabia, and 
Persia and finally after the lapse of many 
years was brought to a small town in West- 
ern China, where she remained, still in a 
condition of servitude. 

Meantime, at home, remembrance of her 
had almost perished under the pressure of 
time and change, and the story of her dis- 
appearance was related at the evening 
gatherings as a sad romance of a far-away 
past. But one there was who could not 
forget, who carried her image in his breast 
constantly, never ceasing to mourn for her, 
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year after year. At last, in despair through 
constant brooding over his loss, he gave 
himself up to dissipation, hoping thus to 
drown his poignant grief. Finally, life 
became such a burden to him that he joined 
the army as the readiest means of courting 
the death that he longed for. At this time 
Portugal was at the acme of her wealth and 
power and among her many foreign posses- 
sions was India, whither the new soldier was 
soon ordered. 

The discipline of military life had a good 
effect on the man. It revived his lost man- 
hood, and led him to a sincere repentance 
of his past wickedness, so that leaving the 
army he became a Jesuit priest, zealous and 
devoted. Especially successful in mission- 
ary labors*he was sent on prolonged and 
dangerous journeys, through India and 
Thibet. In a town on the borders of the 
Chinese Empire he was prostrated by fever, 
and for a long time lay suffering, unable 
except by signs to make known his wants to 
those about him, for none knew his language. 
But one day a woman remembered that 
years before a female slave speaking the 
same tongue had been brought from the 
West and was still living among them, 
though very old. She was sent for and thus 
after years of separation, wandering, and 
suffering, the two lovers—the dying priest 
and the woman who was to have been his bride 
—were reunited on the brink of the grave. 
They died in each other’s arms and the spot 
where they rest side by side is pointed out 
to this day. 

The Azorians have a tradition that con- 
nects them with the American continent. 
As they tell the story, Columbus came to 
Corvo, one of the smaller islands of the 
group, when he was on his voyage to 
America, or rather was driven there by 
stress of weather. He and his sailors were 
discouraged and about ready to turn their 
prow homeward when God worked a miracle 
in their behalf and for their encouragement. 
As the gale drove them near to the rocky 
headlands of Corvo, suddenly the figure of 
a mounted horseman with extended finger 
pointing westward appeared on a cliff facing 
the sea. Columbus interpreted this as an 
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admonition from heaven to continue the 
voyage, and calling his sailors about him he 
explained the portent to them. All fell on 
their knees in adoration at this manifesta- 
tion of divine approval. High mass was 
said and within an hour the gale abated 
most miraculously. Then the voyage was 
continued and resulted in the discovery of 
San Salvador. It is claimed that the figure 
of this mounted horseman can still be seen 
on the Corvo cliff. 

Among the Azorians the Furnas of the 
island of San Miguel has much local renown. 
The Furnas is a valley, probably once the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and it is famed 
for its beauty of scenery and its mineral 
springs of rare medicinal virtue. Popular 
romance and superstition have dealt tenderly 
with this charming spot. The story of how 
the valley came to be discovered is unique. 
This is the tale : 

Once there lived in San Miguel a woman 
named Maria Roya, noted for her evil life. 
After many years spent in wickedness she 
repented of her sins and resolved to devote 
her remaining days to prayer and pious 
practices. She suddenly disappeared from 
her former haunts and none knew whither 
she had gone. But, wandering upon the 
mountains she had come toa lonely valley in 
which she found a small cave, wherein she 
took up her abode and passed her days and 
nightsin penance. Yet that she might enjoy 
the privileges of the mass she never failed 
every Sunday to climb the mountain side 
and descend again to the seashore two 
leagues distant, where the little church of 
Maria stood and where her regular appear- 
ance was looked upon as miraculous. None 
knew whither she came or whither she went, 
but her attendance was so constant that 
soon the priest fell into the habit of waiting 
the announcement of her arrival, by the 
sacristan, before he would begin the services. 
Even in the worst weather she never failed 
to be present and on rainy days she was 
enveloped in a cloak that shed the water 
and always remained perfectly dry. 

After a time two men had the curiosity 
and the temerity to follow her home one 
Sunday and they were led over the hills, into 
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the beautiful valley of Alegria. Upon ap- 
proaching the cave they were amazed to see 
the holy woman on her knees, surrounded 
by a glorious brightness that filled the 
cavern and lighted the pictures and images 
with which it was adorned. The men went 
away and told of these marvels. Soon 
multitudes of people began to make pilgrim- 
ages from far and near to see the wonders 
of the place and thus became known the 
beauties of the Valle das Furnas. 

. The peasants of the Furnas also say that 
years ago there was no lake there, but only 
the valley with a convent. During an 
earthquake the waters that filled an -adjoin- 
ing valley were turned from their bed into 
the present lake of the Furnas. On this 
simple fact has been built a more amplified 
legend. One day in the sixteenth century 
the people were dancing and singing near 
the Furnas convent. A woman went to 
draw water from a spring near by and found 
it so hot that it scalded her hand. Much 
alarmed she hastened back to her merry 
companions, exhorting them to desist, for 
the day of judgment had come. But they 


laughed at her, saying, ‘You are not God, 


to tell us of the day of judgment.” Then 
she summoned the friars of the convent, one 
of whom went with hertothe spring. They 
found flames bursting from the ground, but 
when the friar held the crucifix above them 
the woman found that they would not burn 
her. She renewed her expostulations and 
entreaties with her friends but they would 
not heed her and she fled the valley alone. 
Three days after an earthquake destroyed 
houses, convent, and people, and only the 
woman was left to tell the tale. Not many 
years ago, workmen digging for the founda- 
tions of a house discovered human bones 
and the arches and other parts of the ruined 
convent. 

We naturally look for many religious tra- 
ditions and superstitions among people of 
this class. The nativity of Christ is the sub- 
ject of many legends among the Azorians. 
Not all of them, however, are peculiar to the 
country. The mule, it is said, was cursed 
with barrenness because at the time of the 
Nativity it selfishly pulled away from the 
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manger all the straws that covered the in- 
fant Jesus. When the Holy Family was 
passing through a desert on the way to 
Egypt a quail piped forth, “ Agué vai: Agué 
vat.” (Here they go: Here they go.) Mary 
cursed the bird and said that, in punishment, 
it should ever after be compelled to fly near 
the ground. But the little wagtail brushed 
the desert sand over the footsteps of the 
fugitives and was promised that it should 
ever be held sacred by man. So it is that 
no one wantonly kills a wagtail and when 
one is seenin a man’s path it is regarded as 
an omen of good. On the same journey the 
party was compelled to pass through a field 
of lupines and the dry pods rustled as if to 
betray them. Mary cursed the lupines and 
said that in the future they should be bitter, 
that when man ate of them his hunger 
should not be appeased, and that to be eaten 
at all, they should be soaked three times in 
salt water; all of which is fulfilled to this 
day. 

An interesting legend is called ‘“ The Lady 
of Lapinha,” and pertains to the island of 
San Miguel. The story is, that, in the last 
century, some hunters discovered the dead 
body of a woman in the woods near Botelho, 
a suburb of Ponta Delgada. It was ina 
miraculous state of preservation and was 
recognized as that of a certain holy woman, 
well-known thereabouts. The body was em- 
balmed and placed in the Chapel at Botel- 
ho, but the next day it was found again in 
the cave. Three successive times was this 
repeated, until finally a chapel was erected 
over the grotto and a statue of the holy 
woman placed therein, while the body was 
sent to Rome. The chapel with its statue 
is now a popular and revered resort on cer- 
tain festival days. 

The Azorians have always been remark- 
able, not alone for the love of their little 
islands, but for their loyalty to the parent 
country as well. They hold jn special re- 
membrance Dom Sebastian, the young and 
much loved king of Portugal who led an 
army of the noblest youth of his country 
against the Moors of Spain in 1578. The 
army was totally destroyed and the king 


slain, The royal body was never recovered 
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and the people have a belief that on some 
misty morning Dom Sebastian will reappear 
again in the flesh and lead them on to vic- 
torious battle. In the Ilheo de Villa Franca 
and the Valle das Furnas it is believed that 
at midnight preceding St. John’s Day, he 
rides over the hills on a white charger, at 
the head of a ghostly army of the spirits of 
the brave men who fell with hii in defense 
of their country. 

Other superstitions are connected with St. 
John’s Day. On the eve preceding, the 
- patron saint is reputed to come and bless 
the seas and the waters, driving out the 
devils and evil spirits that dwell therein. 
None of the common people will bathe in the 
sea or use the hot springs of the Furnas 
until after that day, on which also the fash- 
ionable bathing season begins. 

There are many peculiar superstitions 
pertaining to common affairs of life. In 
Fayal when a peasant thinks of churning 
butter he shuts a black cat into a dark room 


and looks at its eyes to tell whether the tide 
is right for churning. Some years ago 
sedan chairs were introduced at Fayal and 
the people straightway declared the bearers 
of them to be accursed. It was believed 
that these unfortunates never would rest 
quietly after death, but that they would 
be continually turning in their graves. 
Lightning buries itself in the earth wher- 
ever it strikes, and rises again after seven 
years, says the man of Terceira, and whoever 
is so unfortunate as to be standing over the 
spot at that moment is sure to be struck dead. 
At Fenaez in San Miguel there is a gulf 
or basin into which the sea flows by a deep 
underground passage. During every heavy 
storm the waves dash up high in this gulf 
and the moaning noise that they make is 
heard ata considerable distance. The people 
say that a jealous husband pushed his wife 
into the water at this place, where she was 
drowned, and that the noise is the sound of her 
voice crying for help and pleading for mercy. 


IF WE BUT KNEW. 
BY THOMAS TAPPER. 
| bel we but knew the pain that dwells 
Within the heart of every brother; 
How kindly we 
Would speak, and be 
The cheering friend to one another. 


If we but knew the words to say 

When loving eyes are filled with sadness ; 
Grief would be dumb, 
But smiles would come 

And all the world seem full of gladness. 


If we but knew that joy is found 

In brightening lives oppressed with sorrow; 
Each day would seem 
To find its gleam 

In promised happiness to-morrow. 


If we but knew how true it is— 
Joy in the task is healthy leaven,— 
Life’s little while 
Would be a smile, 
And every day a glimpse of heaven. 
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A TALK ON ASTRONOMY. 


BY MARY 


N a calm, clear night when all the 
() stars are shining brightly, the con- 

templation of the celestial vault 
raises in the least thoughtful mind, vague 
suggestions of infinity, eternity, omnipotence. 
Looking into the starlit depths of heaven, 
the astronomer knows that the objects pre- 
sented to his view shine from distances so 
great that not only are they inconceivable 
themselves, but that the very unit by which 
he attempts to gauge them is itself incon- 
ceivable. In the heavens there are stars of 
many colors, for “one star differeth from 
another in glory.” ‘The whole sky seems 


set with thousands of varied gems. 
In a strange old work called the “Syn- 
tagma,” the writer says of the stars that they 


shine “more like torches burning with 
eternal flame before the altar of the Most 
High, than the lamps of the ethereal vault, 
or the funereal lights of the setting sun,” and 
he proceeds to discuss the various colors 
seen among the stars, arguing that the stars 
show by their tint to which planetary party 
they belong. There are the partisans of 
Saturn, with a dull and leaden aspect; the 
Jovial stars brilliantly white ; and the Martial 
party with fierce, ruddy rays. Those stars 
which have an orange-colored light are the 
adherents, this old astrologer thought, of 
our sun; while those which are faint and 
pale belong to the moon. Lastly, the stars 
which obey the planet of Love, shine with a 
yellowish light! 

One cannot wonder that the colored 
splendors of the stars should have attracted 
attention. ‘In our latitudes, it is true the 
colors are not very striking except when the 
air is clear and dry, but in southern climes, 
and especially in the land where astronomy 
had its origin, the colors of the stars form 
a very beautiful feature of the nocturnal 
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heavens. The colors, then, which we notice 
in the stars are to be looked upon as giving 
but the faintest notion of the real splendor 
of the hues with which those distant suns 
are shining. Ifthe mere change from our 
latitudes to tropical climes can add so much 
to the brilliancy of the stellar colors, how 
gorgeous would be the scene if we could be- 
hold the galaxy of suns from above the 
limits of our own obscuring atmosphere! 

‘“We should see Arcturus and Aldebaran, 
Pollux, Antares, and Betelgeux blazing like 
sunlit rubies among their fainter neighbors ; 
the glorious yellow of Capella and Procyon 
would surpass the most splendid golden or 
topaz colors known to our artists; while the 
brilliant white hues of Vega and Altair and 
the blazing Sirius would be no less beautiful 
and striking. But even such a sceneas this, 
wonderful as it would appear, would be as 
nothing when compared with the splendors 
which would come into view if the powers 
of the observer’s vision could be gradually in- 
creased until the stars which are now detected 
only by the piercing eye of the telescope 
were seen in all the richness and variety of 
their colors. It is among the stars which 
are invisible to the unaided eye that the real 
splendors of celestial coloring are to be 
found. No words can adequately describe 
the beauty of the scene which the observer 
would behold. We see in the nocturnal 
skies no traces of those green and violet and 
blue and purple suns which are really 
pouring forth their richly tinted rays on 
other worlds and other scenes, Only the 
ruddier tints of the prismatic color scale are 
visible to the unaided eye, and even these 
not with that depth of tone which may bé 
recognized in the telescopic stars.” 

Among the colored stars seen in the 
telescope, there are none more beautiful 
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than the colored double stars. Among these 
we find the most harmonious combinations, 
such as orange and blue, yellow and purple, 
green and red; and again, exceedingly 
beautiful contrasts, such as gold and lilac, 
white and blue, white and lilac, green and 
white stars. Among the smaller companions 
of the double. stars are to be found such 
hues as gray, mauve, russet, and olive. If 
our power of eyesight were greatly magnified, 
so that the wonders of starland were revealed 
to usin their utmost glory, we should imagine 
that we were gazing upon a veritable wonder- 
land and that the dark vault overhead was 
adorned with innumerable flowers of varied 
hues. 

We have learned to love the flowers of 
the earth, to admire their delicate tints, 
and to cherish them as silent friends. How 
few learn to love and become intimately 
acquainted with the “flowers of the sky.” 
Far more beautiful and varied are they than 
the flowers of the earth; but only to the 
patient astronomer who searches the noc- 
turnal heavens with his telescope, are these 
wonders revealed. He knows exactly. when 
and where to look for them, and by patient 
toil has added many newly discovered colored 
stars to those already known. 

Let us follow him in his ramble in Starland, 
as he gazes at some of the well-known 
double stars, the twin flowers of the heavens. 
He will probably turn his telescope toward 
the constellation Scorpio, which forms a 
magnificent object in the south during the 
summer months. It is easy to recognize 
this constellation, with its long winding trail 
of stars, bearing a supposed resemblance to 
a huge scorpion with extended claws, 
Right in the heart of the Scorpion is the 
ruddy Antares, often called the Scorpion’s 
heart. This star has a minute green com- 
panion, far too close to the red primary star 
to be seen alone by any arrangement of the 
telescope. On one occasion, however, an 
eminent observer took advantage of the pas- 
sage of the moon over the red star, to discover 
whether the companion star was truly green 
in color. Fora moment the red star was 
hidden by the moon, leaving the other shining 
alone, and then it was seen that the small star 


was unmistakably green. This experiment 
was tried, because it had long been supposed 
that the more strongly marked colors, in the 
case of small companion stars, were due 
merely to contrast. 

The colors of the double stars, then, are 
real, so that if we could pay a visit to one 
of these systems we should find colored 
suns—red, orange, and yellow ruling suns, 
and green, purple, or blue minor suns, or, 
as the case might be, lilac, mauve, russet, 
or olive suns of the smaller kind. Nor 
must we think of these smaller suns as really 
small in themselves. In reality, many of 
them are very much larger than all the 
planets of the solar system would be, were 
they united into one vast planet. 

It appears to be almost a rule for double 
stars to be of two colors. Look up at Zita 
Cassiopeia, the sixth star lying between the 
two large ones in the second V of Cassiopeia. 
It divides into a yellow star and a small rich 
purpleone. Almach( Gamma Andromedae), 
a bright star standing next to Algol the 
Variable in the sweep of four bright stars 
behind Cassiopeia, appears in the telescope 
as two lovely stars, one orange and the other 
green. With a very powerful telescope the 
green one divides again into two. Beta 
Cygni is an exquisite object when viewed 
through the telescope, and is composed of 
two stars. The larger is of a golden yellow 
color, and the smaller is sapphire blue. 
Other good examples of colored pairs, are: 
Epsilon Bovtis, the large star being pale 
orange, the smaller one sea green; Alpha 
Herculis, the large star being orange, the 
smaller one, emerald green; and Delta 
Geminorum, the larger star being green, and 
the smaller one a deep purple. 

Agnes M. Clarke in her charming work, 
* The System of the Stars,” gives the fol- 
lowing list of double stars, which are very 
beautiful: “Gamma Delphini, yellow and 
pale emerald ; Z¢a Persei, golden and azure ; 
24 Coma Berenices, orange and lilac; Wu 
Serpentis, sea-green and lilac; 17 Virginis, 
light rose and dusky red; Omicron Dra- 
conis, orange yellow and emerald green. 
Nature is inexhaustible in her display of 
harmonious tints, delicate contrasts, and 
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gradations of hue, among the flowers of the 
sky. They not only sparkle in green and 
gold, azure and crimson, but shine in the 
sober radiance of fawn and olive, lilac, deep 
purple, andashengray. These beautiful tints 
do not occuratrandom. Thereissome great 
law of harmony governing their development. 
We see the same splendor on a large scale 
among the flowers of the sky which is be- 
stowed on a small scale upon the flowers 
of the earth. 

Why do these suns give out such beauti- 
ful colored light? The telescope cannot 
tell us, but the spectroscope reveals the 
wondrous secret. Across the depths of 
space a ray of starlight hurries on its way, 
and is captured by the Light Sifter. The 
light of the star passes through the great 
atmosphere of vapors surrounding it before 
it goes out into space, and in this way many 
of the rays are Cut off; so that when the 
spectroscope sifts out its light in a long 
spectrum, there are dark lines or spaces 
where no light falls. In observing a ray 


of sunlight, it is found that the dark lines 
are scattered evenly over the spectrum, so 


that about as much light is cut off in one 
part as in another, and no single color is 
stronger than the rest. 

Arabella Buckley writes: ‘ Dr. Huggins 
found, however, that in colored stars the 
dark spaces are often crowded into particu- 
lar parts of the long band of color forming 
the spectrum ; showing that many of those 


light rays have been cut off in the atmos- 
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phere around the star, and thus their par- 
ticular colors are dimmed, leaving the other 
color or colors more vivid. In red stars, 
for example, the yellow, blue, and green 
parts of the spectrum are much lined while 
the red end is strong and clear. With blue 
stars it is just the opposite, and the violet 
end is most free from dark lines.” 

Each star really emits white light, but 
this light shines in one instance through 
bluish vapors, and comes out blue; and in 
another through orange vapors, let us say, 
and comes out tinged with orange. The 
colors of the stars are due, then, to the ex- 
istence of certain vapors around the stars. 
Why two stars should be differently consti- 
tuted, so that around one a set of vapors 
should be suspended different from those 
around the other, we do not know. 

What we do know is, however, sufficiently 
interesting, without hazarding speculations 
about the unknown. Out yonder, amid the 
unfathomable depths which the telescope 
only can explore, vapors are forming and 
dissipating according to laws like those which 
regulate the vapors of our own atmosphere. 
Ceaseless change and endless variety char- 
acterize no less the universe of stars than 
the terrestrial scenes with which we are so 
familiar. It is the small extent of our 
knowledge which gives that meaning to what 
we seein the universe. If we knew the reality 
instead of seeing a small part of the universe, 
we should find a meaning that would agree 
with our ideas of an Almighty power. 


INTO BUSINESS. 


BY MARTHA J. OWENS. 


OMAN has taken her place by the 
side of man in a variety of busi- 
ness enterprises. There has been 


no attempt made to define her sphere in the 
world ; that is, in what kinds of business she 
may or may not engage. This feature of 
the question is left for future adjustment. 
But enough women are now engaged in the 
different kinds of business to make a dis- 
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turbing element. They often displace men 
as bookkeepers, stenographers, editors, 
clerks in stores, and in a great many other 
places. There can be no valid objection 
offered to this order of things. A woman 
has just as much natural, moral, and legal 
right to engage in business as a man. Nature 
has decreed that she must live off the world 
as a mandoes. If in mind and body she is 
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qualified to do business there is no good 
reason why she should be debarred from 
privileges that men enjoy. 

There is a higher male than female birth- 
rate on the earth, but this does not make an 
argument why all the business of a nation 
should be done by men, because there are 
other causes which operate to make the 
number of men less than that of women. 

For instance, there are a million and a half 
more women in the United States than men. 
This is due to deaths by violence and 
calamities, the number of which is greater 
among men than among women. More 
men are murdered and shipwrecked and 
more commit suicide than women. ‘The 
casualties in war come almost exclusively to 
men. Men are exposed to greater perils on 
land and sea than women, and it is thought 
that women observe the laws of health more 
carefully than do men. The perilous char- 


acter of many of the occupations in which 
men are engaged, such as mining, railroad- 


ing and the pursuits incident to frontier’ life, 
subject them to grave danger and the trials of 


exposure account in a large measure for the , 


fact that there are really fewer men than wom- 
en. This leaves women in the majority in our 
population. A great many women do not 
marry. Others are widows with families on 
their hands. Young girls are often left father- 
less and motherless. All these women being 
dependent upon their own exertions they 
must earn a living and since there is not 
enough of employment in the domestic 
service for them, they naturally turn to 
business and enter into competition with men. 

More than twenty years ago a Mr. Gregg 
proposed emigration for superfluous women 
from the eastern to the extreme western 
states where there was a lack of women and 
a demand for them as wives and house- 
keepers. The plan was not practical and 
never can be among independent, intelligent 
women. It is a fact that in the distribution 
of population men are the adventurers and 
fortune seekers, while woman’s love of 
home and her habits of reserve tend to 
hold her in the place where she was born, 
unless with a husband, father, or brother 
she chooses to emigrate to a new country. 
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Hence no plans for the emigration or coloni- 
zation of women in large numbers to secure 
husbands or work have been a success, 
These barriers to promotion have operated 
to move women to secure an education and 
to enter business and the professions, to 
become wage earners, and to do what they 
can in new positions to earn a living. 

It is common to say woman’s place is in 
the family, that she should do her work there. 
This is true and always will be and no 
change in woman’s work will effect a change 
in her position as queenof thehome. There 
woman is forever established. We would 
not think for a moment of invading the 
sacred precincts of the family circle with a 
doctrine which, like a torpedo, will break 
every tie and disband the family. It is at 
the very foundation of all our institutions, 
both in church and nation. We may trace 
it through history to its origin and we shall 
find that God is the author of the family, 
but as we study it to-day we find that it is 
threatened with a thousand more perils from 
divorce, communism, intemperance, and 
socialism than it is by women engaging in 
business. 

It is generally conceded that women may 
engage in business, go among men, and 
compete with them in trade, that they may 
serve with men in the office, and the shop, 
and in all kinds of commercial transactions. 
Of course there are some business posi- 
tions which women have not yet entered 
such as being proprietors of large busi- 


‘ness houses, bankers, mechanics, railroad 


managers, holding public office under the 
government, nor are they likely to find it to 
their taste to engage in some other kinds of 
commercial enterprises. But forages women 
have gone into the field in the old countries 
of the world and in the United States doing 
manual labor, and this yoke is still upon them 
as a necessity. Men have fiiled the choice 
positions where money has been made and 
distinction won through all history. Women 
have done a share of the drudgery of the 
field and of business houses, such as plow- 
ing and harvesting, scrubbing and cleaning. 
They have been a sort of slave to men outside 
of the family till fifty years ago when the 
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We look upon the 
in 


new era began to dawn. 
entrance of women into business life 
these times as their emancipation from 
drudgery, giving them an opportunity to 
compete with men and to earn bread by 
honest toil under the same favorable condi- 
tions that men enjoy. , 

It is an attempt on the part of woman to 
exalt her labor, because it has been upon 
poor women that the inequality has pressed 
It will bring in the time when 
or a day’s 


the hardest. 
a day’s sewing, a day’s washing, 
scrubbing or cleaning house will be worth 
as much to a poor woman as a day’s labor 
ona farm or railroad or workshop is toa 
man; when it will be admitted that a woman’s 
services as a teacher of youth in the public 
schools will meet with the same reward as a 
man’s services. 

It is already coming to be conceded that 
a woman who owns property has legal rights 
in that property just as a man has in the 
property he owns, and that matrimony does 
not extinguish her legal existence. These 
and many other advantages have already 


been gained by women entering into compe- 


tition with men, but there are some serious 
questions that must be settled in practical 
business life by the service women render. 
If women regard business life as a tem- 
porary condition, a shed for a shower, just 
biding the time till the day of marriage, then 
the most serious trouble in their business 
career will be found right at this point. <A 
business firm cannot depend on a woman in 
important positions as they can on a man. 
A man may marry but he continues in his 
business, and it is an additional reason why 
he should be more diligent and faithful in his 
service to the establishment; or if he is en- 
gaged in business in his own right, the same 
reasons operate. But with a woman it is 
different. When she gets married she must 
turn her attention to her house and begin to 
make a home for her husband and herself 
and ultimately for their children. The pros- 
pect of matrimony in the life of a young 
woman who engages in business will be 
likely to defeat her in the business world, 
unless she will leave all hope of matrimony 
behind and so declare herself to the persons 
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with whom she engages in_ business. 

A manufacturer who employs three hun- 
dred people told me that in seven years he 
had employed four different young women 
as bookkeepers and five as stenographers, 
and that every one of them had married and 
left him. ‘That is a reason,” said he, 
“why I cannot depend upon a woman for a 
bookkeeper or stenographer. About the 
time that they are familiar with my books 
and private papers and have learned my 
methods of work they leave me, and I 
have been for seven years at these two vital 
points in my offices educating women to do 
my work until I am sick and tired and _ pro- 
pose to engage men who will stay with me.” 

This is true of aclass of young women 
who are just out of school and who desire to 
earn a little extra money, since they can do 
it in a respectable way, that they may have 
more to spend on their wardrobe than would 
be furnished them by their parents. But it 
is the one obstacle to woman’s progress in 
the business world in her early life, since 
nearly every young woman does have 
thoughts of married life and does look for- 
ward to the time when she will be settled in. 
her own home. 
which she may engage is regarded by her as 


Therefore any business in 


a temporary employment. 

There are other points where women will 
not be the equals of men in business, such 
as heavy manual labor connected with busi- 
ness houses, where there is heavy lifting and 
coarse work to be done which women refuse 
to do, or which proprietors will notask them 
to do. But, of course, men are numerous 
and they will gladly do all kinds of work 
connected with business houses. 

There are no qualities of mind required 
in business which women do not possess, 
such as intelligence, punctuality, grasp of 
mind, organizing ability, and the governing 
faculty. These women have in about the 
same proportion as they are found among 
men. It is probable that the routine of 
business life, the constant worry, and stress 
of continuous effort may exhaust women, 
wear them out quickly, but their powers of 
endurance have been taxed in the colleges 
beside young men at intellectual work, their 
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physical powers have been tested in the 
family and in the drudgery of the field, and 
it has been found that they are the equal of 
men intellectually and in many kinds of work 
physically when it comes to endurance on 
the same lines of work in life. 

Woman’s appearance in the business 
world is a necessity. The vast throng of 
unmarried women and widows, and many in 
this multitude with little children dependent 
upon them for bread, are obliged todo busi- 
ness. Men do not want women to forsake 
the home or social circle and engage in the 
strife of commercial life; on the contrary 
men’s instincts prompt them to say that 
women should be kept in the refined sphere 
of home and social life, but stern necessity 
has laid the burden upon women, and there- 
fore we find her where she is. It is the in- 
evitable. She must meet it. And man 
with the chivalry that has characterized him 
in his treatment of women among all civil- 
ized people is lending her a hand in her new 
work, But woman never can be inthe busi- 
ness world what man is. She may be highly 
educated, she may have the right of suffrage 
and the privilege to hold public office—but 
the maternal instinct will assert itself, woman 
will have a home; she will be a man’s wife, 
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and the overwhelming majority of women 
will keep out of business for these reasons. 
Nature has handicapped her with this nat- 
ural instinct for matrimony, the family, 
home, and social ambitions, so that she can- 
not go with the same freedom into business 
life that man does. Therefore man will al- 
ways have the advantage in the business 
world, and it would seem that this is right 
because upon man the chief burden of earn- 
ing a living for himself and woman will al- 
ways rest. A woman’s heart will hold her 
to the hearthstone, while a man’s heart will 
long for the world of activity and achieve- 
ment, and he will gothere. We shall never see 
more than a very small minority of women 
engaged inbusiness. The lawof a woman’s 
life is that her greatest achievement must be 
in the home, in the family, as a wife and a 
mother, while with man it is different. His 
very nature leads him to toil and struggle in 
the world that he may bring back to the woman 
of his love the living that she deserves. These 
laws may be interrupted for a time in places 
and in some generations, but in the course 
of human progress these matters will regu- 
late themselves, and woman will fill her own 
womanly place while man will find his sphere 
in the active, noisy business world. 


SEA-GARDENS OFF THE BERMUDAS. 


BY MARY F., 


N the Atlantic, six hundred miles or more 
| from Cape Hatteras, the nearest land, 
is a group of islands remarkable for 
their remoteness, the mildness of their climate, 
and the fact that they are the most north- 
erly land of coral formation. They are called 
the Bermudas. 

Until recently they have been 
vaguely known to Americans as the source of 
the succulent potatoes and onions that find 
their way into the northern markets much 
earlier than such vegetables are supplied from 
our southern states. 

Within a comparatively short time we have 
become aware that the sun shines genially 


rather 


HONEYMAN. 


in Bermuda all winter long, and that boat- 
ing, fishing and sea-bathing may be indulged 
in every day. Frost and snow are unknown 
and the gracious influence of the Gulf Stream, 
that mysterious ocean river of which the 
geographers tell us, secures to these islands 
a delightfully equable temperature. These 
advantages attract to their shores an ever 
increasing number of people who are weary 
of the rigors of our northern winter, of con- 
valescents who require sunshine and sea- 
breezes, or of those who simply wish to have 
a good time in a new way. The good time, 
however, does not begin, usually, till one is 
fairly entering the harbor at Hamilton, for 
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the voyage is a rough one, the best thing 
about it being that it is short—two to three 
days from New York. 

The harbor has the reputation of being 
one of the most dangerous in the world, for 
coral reefs encircle the islands for many 
miles, and in the old days made them the 
terror of sailors. Indeed, so many ship- 
wrecks occurred in attempting to land here, 
that in the ancient chronicles the group was 
called Devil’sIslands. Now, nearly as soon 
as land is descried from the bridge, the pilot- 
boat is alongside and a rope ladder is low- 
ered for the pilot, who proceeds to guide 
the steamer through the treacherous channel 
that winds along the sloping shore for miles, 
into what is a very beautiful anchorage, de- 
spite its perilous sunken reefs. 

One of the first things to attract attention 
in approaching the land is the wonderfully 
brilliant color and clearness of the water. 
You will think as you gaze on the sapphire 
sea through which the ship is slowly making 
her way, that you have never really known 
before what 4/ue meant. And while you gaze, 


it will perhaps change to a lovely delicate 
green, or a deep violet, and you will look 
down, down, over the ship’s side, into un- 


told depths of mirror-like clearness. This 
marvelous coloring and transparency are 
characteristic, so travelers tell us, of the 
waters surrounding coral islands. Certainly 
they constitute the chief of Bermuda’scharms, 
for her sunny skies, her semitropical wealth 
of gorgeous shrubs and flowers, ornamentai 
trees and unaccustomed fruits she possesses 
incommon with Florida, California, and per- 
haps other states of the Union. 

The sea does not put on its enticing hues 
and murmur its alluring song in vain. Ex- 
perienced boatmen and all sorts of craft 
abound, and anyone who cares for boating 
will soon have made choice of sail or oars 
or launch and be scudding away along the 
picturesque shores, in and out of numerous 
bays or inlets of the sea, among charming 
green islands, or perhaps headed for the 
distant reefs, should the day be still and fair. 

On such a day, when it was a joy to be 
alive and doubly a joy to be skimming 
hither and thither over the sparkling water, 
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our dusky boatman inquired if we should 
not like to go to the sea-gardens. Not the 
remotest idea had we as to what sea-gardens 
were, but the word, we decided, had an un- 
commonly attractive sound, and we were 
well content to set out on a novel adventure, 
so long as we might goin a boat. When 
we were well out, in that portion of the la- 
goon known as the Great Sound, our man 
shipped his oars, and passing to each of us a 
water-glass and arming himself with the nip- 
pers, announced that we were now above 
the sea-gardens. 

A sea-glass or water-glass is simply a sort 
of rough wooden box, without a cover, per- 
haps a foot to twenty inches square, the bot- 
tom consisting of a piece of clear glass. It 
is grasped firmly by the edge and held so 
that the bottom is just below the surface of 
the water. By its use the rippling move- 
ment of the water is overcome and one is 
enabled to look steadily downward, appar- 
ently to the sea-floor itself, and to see every 
smallest object quite as plainly as we see 
the things about us in the upper air. Our 
first glimpse gave us the impression that the 
glass was possessed of magical power and 
we gazed spellbound into the new world of 
grace and beauty revealed to us by its small 
transparent square. 

Gardens they are, to be sure. Scarce a 
tree or shrub or flower that our land-gardens 
boast but is here reproduced incolors varied 
and beautiful and forms of airiest grace. 
Covering the white sand of the sea-floor 
were beds of brain-stone ( meandrina cerebri- 
Sormis ) and brain-coral ( a/veopora verilliana ) 
shaped curiously like the human skull, the 
surface wrought in exquisite convolutions. 
Interspersed with these were countless rose 
corals, white and symmetrical as carefully 
tended garden roses, and purple sea urchins 
(arbacia punctulata) of all sizes, their ex- 
tended spines making them resemble thistles 
—a resemblance borne out by their sting- 
ing quality, if handled incautiously, we found 
on closer acquaintance. 

Overshadowing these lower growths were 
groves or rather miniature forests of star- 
corals ( astraeacea ) branching like trees, every 
tiniest twig carved like fine ivory. Hidden 
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at their base were fairy grottoes, their en- 
trances veiled by seaweeds and mosses of 
every imaginable delicacy of color and tex- 
ture. Far down, on ledges of the reef, the lilac 
seafan ( Gorgonia flabellum ) spread its gauzy 
wings, soft gray finger-sponges were grouped 
like vases, and the dainty mushroom corals 
( Fungia dentata) gleamed. Long brown or 
purple sea-rods waved stems supple as wil- 
low boughs. Sea-anemones(actinia ) floated 
their delicate fringes like gorgeous flowers 
of the tropics, rose, green, violet, amber, 
or folded them close and apparently van- 
ished into space at the slightest hint of con- 
tact. 

These were some of the things we saw, all 
enfolded by the blue pellucid sea as the 
landscape is enfolded by the sky, and re- 
sponding with indescribable grace to the 
movements of the gentle ocean currents, 
much as the leaves upon the tree-tops are 
swayed by the soft breeze of summer. 

All of these are corals. Those having 
the appearance of plants and flowers are 
classified as zodphyta, partaking as they do 
of the nature of both animals and plants. It 
is difficult to believe that the petal-like frin- 
ges of the sea anemone are simply rows of 
tentacles, whereby the little creature lays 
hold upon its prey and conveys it into the 
pouch-shaped bladder that serves for mouth 
and stomach in one. 

The corals that resemble stone are the 
work and the home of communities of polyps. 
To one variety of these is given the name of 
reef-builders. Myriads of these tiny beings, 
toiling away for untold ages, produced the 
reefs, the tops of which finally emerged from 
the ocean and became the sub-structure of 
the Bermudas. 

Fathoms under the surface of the sea they 
perfect their wondrous fabric, in all its elab- 
orate beauty, apparently for only the fishes 
to see. And the fishes are there, many of 
them flashing like jewels. Once or twice 
we caught a glimpse of the beautiful angel- 
fish, blue as a blue-bird’s wing, and occa- 
sionally a school of minnows, pursued by 
larger fish, would dart above the surface, 
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with a gleam, as if some unseen hand had 
suddenly flung into the air a quantity of 
small, bright silver coin, that in a moment 
disappeared into the deep. 

Shells are not very numerous in these 
waters, though some beautiful specimens 
are found by the divers from time to time. 

Long before we had observed in detail all 
the objects that I have tried to describe, our 
agile darkey found occupation for his nip- 
pers—iron clamps that open and shut, fas- 
tened to the end of a boat-hook—securing 
now this thing and now that which we es- 
pied through the glasses. Our catch in- 
cluded a variety of dripping corals, wrig- 
gling urchins, and sea-rods that threw them- 
selves about despairingly when taken captive 
into the boat. 

Of course we were not satisfied with one 
visit to these marvelous gardens; we went 
often, usually spending a long afternoon, re- 
turning only when admonished by the sun’s 
lenthening rays to set our faces shoreward. 
Each trip added to our store of submarine 
specimens, until there was such an accumu- 
lation of these that we began to wonder how 
we should preserve them. This question 
finally resolved itself intoea pretty hanging 
cabinet, made of the red cedar of Bermuda. 
The front and sides are of glass, and on the 
shelves within are grouped, in their old 
neighborly relations, corals, sponges, shells, 
fans, etc. 

Here upon the wall far from their deep- 
sea home they recall the pleasant days spent 
in a boat upon their native waters. Once 
more we sniff the salt breeze. The wooded 
shore stretches in black outline against the 
low arch of velvetysouthern sky. The wide 
blue-green sea crinkles and dimples in the 
sunlight. Our boat rocks gently on the tide 
and over its side we peer downward, pon- 
dering, 

“that growth . 

Wherewith the steadfast coral-stems uprise, 

Which, by the toil of gathering energies, 

Their upward way into clear sunshine keep, 

Until, by heaven’s sweetest influences, 

Slowly and slowly spreads a speck of green 

Into a pleasant island in the seas.” 
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THE EARLY GERMANS. 


BY LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 

HE last period of early German his- 
tory extends from the introduction 
of Christianity to the age of Charle- 

magne. It was a period of change, turmoil, 
and disquietude; of the breaking up of old 
customs and religions without a full accept- 
ance of new ones. Temporal Rome was in 
ashes, but spiritual Rome, rising phenix- 
like, was silently extending her power over 
the race which had despoiled her. Two 


new influences were at work on this proudly 
dominant people. 
ing them self-denial, love for one’s neighbor, 


Christianity was teach- 


gentleness and meekness. The worldly 
spirit of Rome was teaching them self- 
indulgence, disregard of one’s neighbor, 
haughtiness and pride. The Germans with 
their capacity for civilization rapidly adopted 
the customs of their old enemy, the evil 
with the good. Roman women, upright 
and domestic in the early days of the 
empire, had during its last years degenerated 
with such terrific speed that they were 
renowned for their profligacy and corruption. 
This was their character when the German 
women came under their influence. 

Migration had practically ceased. Monks 
were introducing the peaceful arts of agri- 
culture and learning. But the stern old 
warrior looked with disdain on these pursuits 
as belonging to women. The old time 
comradeship of husband and wife was rare. 
Their paths began to diverge. From 
despising their employments, the Germans 
began to regard women as inferior to them- 
selves. The church freed women in a 
measure from the absolute despotism of 
their husbands. It gave them a voice in 
the selection of husbands, a share in their 
father’s property. It freed them also from 
the necessity of marrying by providing a 
home within its limits, where as nuns they 
could have all the comforts and enjoyments 
of life, while yet they mingled freely with 
the world. 


All through this last period of early 
history, we find women wielding great and 
powerful influence for good or evil, usually 
on the side of, or nominally in behalf of, 
the church. One of the noted of 
these women was Theolinda, the’ daughter 
of Garibaldi, a Frankish king. Authauris 
was king of the Lombards. These Lom- 
bards, or Longo-bardi, were descendants of 
the ancient Cimbrians, and received their 
name Longo-bardi from the following in- 
cident : 

There were hard times in Denmark and 
famine prevailed. A company of the Cim- 
brians accompanied by Giorberga, a wise 
woman, set out to find new homes. They 
entered the territory of the Vandals, who 
refused to let them settle in their country. 
They were on the eve of a great battle 
when it was announced that Odin would 
give victory to the first persons he saw on 
rising in the morning. At early dawn a 
company of Cimbrian women with their 
long hair hanging over their faces placed 
themselves at the head of the battle line. 
As Odin came peeping over the mountain 
tops this strange sight first caught his 
attention, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ Who are those 
long-beards?”’ and the nation was ever 
after known as Longo-bardi. 

Authauris the king wished to strengthen 
his throne, and sought an alliance with 
Princess Theolinda, Not satisfied to entrust 
his wooing to ambassadors he accompanied 
them himself in disguise, won the heart of 
the maiden, and disclosed his rank to her 
by striking into a tree with his ax, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Thus strikes the king of the Longo- 
bardi.” Garibaldi refused to sanction the 
betrothal, so Princess Theolinda escaped, 
met her lover beyond the Alps at Verona, 
and was married. Authauris did not live 
long to enjoy his happiness, but died within 
a few years. 

Theolinda became very popular and was 
very much loved by the Lombards, so much 


most 
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so that they entrusted to her the choice of 
the successor of Authauris. She chose 
wisely and greatly strengthened the power 
of her kingdom. She made peace with the 
Franks, arranged a constitution for Lom- 
bardy, stimulated navigation, supported the 
church, and advanced Christianity. Her 
influence was so great that the Lombards, 
who twenty years before had killed four 
hundred Romans because they refused to 
sacrifice to the gods of Lombardy, em- 
braced Christianity at her request. 

But there were wicked queens as well 
whose influence was so malign that for a 
time it was the custom to ask whenever a 
foul deed was perpetrated, “‘ Where is the 
woman?” Many of the worst crimes of 
the Merovingian dynasty were committed 
or instigated by two rivals who had married 
brothers, Fredegonda and Brunhilde. They 
were women of unbounded influence and 
with great gifts which they used to over- 
throw one another. Yet both were devoted 


to the church. Fredegonda devoted enor- 
mous sums to save the souls of her ac- 
complices from hell. 


Brunhilde, whose 
name and character have descended to us 
in the Nibelungenlied, was an acknowledged 
friend of Gregory the pope. Another queen, 
the pious Clotilde, won her husband Clovis 
and his followers to Christianity. 

Under the influence of Christianity the 
old form of divination with runes and incan- 
tations had been given up. Prophetesses, 
too, began to take on the appearance of 
‘ quackery. ‘“ Quackery,” Carlyle says, “is 
the disease of religions, the sure precursor 
of their being about to die.” Here is an 
illustration : 

A powerful earl wished to consult the 
priestess Thiorberga concerning a famine 
and pestilence that was afflicting his land. 
She appeared before the council in a gown 
of green cloth, buttoned down the front; 
about her neck was a string of glass beads, 
on her head the skin of a black lamb, lined 
with the skin of a white cat. She wore calf 
skin shoes, with the hair on, tied with thongs 
and fastened with brass buttons. Her 
gloves were of white cat skin. A bag of 
magical instruments hung at her girdle. 
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She carried a cane trimmed with brass 
knobs. When she entered, the whole com- 
pany rose and the earl conducted her to 
a raised seat upon which were cushions 
stuffed with hens’ feathers. Her supper con- 
sisted of goat’s milk porridge and the hearts 
of several animals. After supper her maiden 
entranced the company with wild, beautiful 
songs, and the priestess promised to inform 
them in the morning of all things they wished 
to know. 

Compare this picture with that of the 
Cimbrian prophetesses with their white hair, 
white robes, and bare feet. 

There had been a great change too in the 
homes of the Germans. A more settled 
mode of life gave rise to more permanent 
structures and stone and wood were used in 
building. There were cellars, barns, stables, 
granaries, heated rooms, and glass windows. 
We read of carved wainscoting, musical in- 
struments, ornamental furniture, gold and 
silver drinking cups. The manner of living 
too had become more luxurious. In addi- 
tion to the early plain food, largely animal, 
we have vegetables, cabbages, asparagus, 
onions, and turnips. Salt and honey are 
the condiments. Hops are used instead of 
barley for beer. There are vineyards and 
orchards which furnish fruits. We also read 
of cooks, stewards, seneschals, and slaves. 

Women still wove, spun, and made gar- 
ments for their families. With the help of 
slaves they made soap, ropes of various 
kinds, and shoes. As agriculture had crept 
into Germany in the earliest times under the 
care of women, so now women laid the 
foundations of the linen and woolen indus- 
tries common to this day throughout France 
and Germany. Each village or castle had 
a large room, or gyn@ceum, where women 
were employed in weaving linen for exporta- 
tion: a matron superintended them, and 
Charlemagne enacted stringent laws against 
anyone who should in any way interfere 
with the work of the women. . The punish- 
ment inflicted upon one evil doer was to 
grind cornin a hand mill, which furnished 
meal to the women in the gyneceum. 

Education advanced too, largely under the 
care of women. Nuns established schools 
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where children of the laity were taught not 
only the Bible but classics as well. Most 
of the instruction of pupils up to the time of 
Charlemagne was in Latin, but this great 
king stimulated a study of their own lan- 
guage, sagas, and poems. 

There was in this period a tendency to 
laxity in morals. The stern chastity of 
earlier German women was giving way. 
There are several ways of accounting for 
this. Germany at this period came under 
the domination of the Franks or Gauls, who 
had long been under Roman influence. For 
many years standing armies of Germans had 
been employed by Rome. The church 
taught that the most flagrant sins could be 
pardoned, provided only enough money was 
paid into its treasury. It also insisted that 
a marriage to be legal must be sanctioned 
and blessed by the church, a law against 
which the Germans long rebelled and never 
fully accepted. Betrothal had always been 
considered by them a solemn marriage 
pledge, an indissoluble tie. Consequently 


whole families of children were branded as 
illegitimate by the church, where both father 


and mother were upright and true. 

At the time of Charlemagne, great laxity 
appears in the marriage relations of kings 
and church officers. Many wives and much 
wine were the rule. Charlemagne, himself 
wise, capable, and strong in most respects, 
set a poor example in his family life. He 
had several wives, two of whom are spoken 
of as wise, good, and greatly beloved by his 
people. 

Charlemagne inherited much of his capa- 
bility from his mother Queen Bertha, whom 
he greatly honored. She was an able diplo- 
matist, traveling at times as ambassador in 
the interest of her sons. She lived at the 
palace in great honor for many years. 

In the palace school Charlemagne required 
the presence of his queen and daughters as 
well as that of his sons and retainers. Queen 
Luitgarde was a favorite pupil of Alcuin. 
They studied Latin, Greek, grammar, mathe- 
matics, arithmetic, astronomy, rhetoric, dia- 
lectics, poetry, and theology. They also 
had games similar to ‘‘ Consequences” and 
“Twenty Questions.” 
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The daughters of Charlemagne often ac- 
companied him to battle or upon journeys, 
sat with him at the table, where they con- 
versed in low tones, while a reader instructed 
them in theology or poetry. They spun, 
wove, and made their father’s clothing. They 
were instructed in all kinds of housewifely 
arts, as their father wished them to set a 
good example to the daughters of the peas- 
antry. He was not so careful, however, 
about their moral influence, for several of 
them were unmarried mothers. 

The dress of the German woman of this 
period had changed entirely from the old 
simplicity. She no longer appeared in linen 
of her own weaving and in skins which her 
husband had procured. Pious nuns set 
the styles. They spent much time in devis- 
ing elaborate costumes and surpassed the 
laity in the gorgeousness of their apparel, 
and inthe number of their jewels. The 
dress consisted of two tunics, an under one 
close at the neck and wrists, reaching the 
ground, and an outer, looser one, of a differ- 
ent color, with wide flowing sleeves, and 
trimmed with bands of rich embroidery. A 
head cloth elaborately decorated, covering 
the head and reaching to the floor, com- 
pleted the costume. There were also bus- 
kins or boots. An elegantly wrought cape 
was added for warmth. Silks, rich stuffs 
from the orient, gold embroideries, and 
fringes were common. Charlemagne set the 
fashion of simple dress. He still clung tothe 
old German linen trousers and sheepskin 
jacket except on state occasions. He de- 
rided those about him who appeared in 
silks and jewels. One innovation the ladies 
made in their toilet we find the priests bit- 
terly deploring and lamenting the degen- 
eracy of the times: they painted their faces 
and curled their hair on hot irons. 

We have traced the German woman from 
her earliest appearance on the stage of his- 
tory to the end of ancient history. In the 
first period we found her fierce, brave, and 
strong. In the second period she had added 
to these qualities domesticity. In the third 
period these characteristics have become 
greatly modified by civilization and educa- 
tion. We should hardly recognize the 
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woman in gaudy clothing with painted cheeks 
and curled tresses as a descendant of the 
German with her scant linen dress, cape of 
skins, and long flowing hair, yet their char- 
acters are not so different. It needed only 
the feudal system which shut husband, wife, 
and family into a great castle alone for 
weeks together to cultivate anew the home 
life and place it on the higher plane of mu- 
tual love andesteem. The German woman 
developed rapidly until learning passed 
into the hands of her husband, and she was 
" again relegated simply to the care of her 
home and domestics. 

There is a biological law that of descend- 
ants from a common ancestor, some reach 
a high stage of development; others hin- 
dered in some way by their surroundings af- 
ter advancing for a time are unable to de- 
velop further and reach only a moderate 


plane. The German women were a wonder- 
ful race. Their possibilities for develop- 
ment seemed unsurpassed. What of their 
descendants to-day? Where shall we find the 
truest modern type of the early German 
woman? Among these early people was a 
nation of Saxons. These Saxons crossed 
the channel to subdue Britain. Loving free- 
dom above all things they later pushed west 
across the Atlantic and as Puritans sought 
a place where they could worship God in 
freedom of soul. From these people have 
descended the women who to-day standing 
side by side with their husbands in the strug- 
gles and successes of life, their comrades, 
homemakers, friends, and counselors, no 
longer chattels, but each the possessor of the 
love and respect of the other, these American 
women of to-day are the truest modern repre- 
sentatives of the early German women. 


( The end, ) 
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A Spantsu Story. 


BY CHRISTINE MARIE AND WOLF VON METZSCH-SCHILBACH. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘ 


HE morning was far advanced, but it 
was a July morning, and the hot 


Spanish sun already poured an 
overabundance of heat and radiance on Cas- 


tilla’s dry brown tableland. 

Drosks and mule-drawn omnibuses, tram- 
ways, and private equipages winding intri- 
cately about to pass each other, streamed 
incessantly along the wide plaza of the Puerta 
del Sol. 

July claimed its due, the bullfight in Mad- 
rid had reached its height. 

Before the Café de Paris, according to an 
old custom, stood a number of toreadors, 
who gossiping, smoking, waving their ciga- 
rettes at their friends and patrons, loitered 
among the café guests or perhaps impa- 
tiently awaited a proprietor of one of the 
provincial halls in hopes of his engaging 
them for a quadrille. 

Among these Ricardo Rios was a stranger 
at the capital. It was his first experience 


‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


“MODERNE KUNST.” 


FROM THE GERMAN 
in Madrid, and the restless street life of the 
place absorbed his whole interest, for he had 
as yet no friends or patrons to divert his 
attention, nor had he any need of the latter 
since his engagement for the season in the 
resident bullfight circus ensured him of nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Suddenly Sefior Rios’ eye was attracted 
by a splendid team slowly driven through 
the throng of vehicles. Among the satin 
cushions of the carriage sat a picturesquely 
beautiful young girl, possessing in exaggera- 
tion that air of indolence which belongs to 
every gracious Madridist, from the grandee’s 
daughter to the commoner. 

As the young dojia turned her large 
dreamy gazelle-like eyes to the group about 
the café, they met Ricardo’s, but there was 
time for only a momentary exchange of 
glances, as the light vehicle rolled on rap- 
idly down Alcala Street. 

Ricardo’s neighbor, an old representative 
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Spaniard, turned about with comic pathos to 
the dreamer: ‘ Have you been scorched 
already, my friend? I advise you to quench 
the flame in your breast. Dofas in such 
equipages are not for the like of us. Yes, 
yes, my dear fellow, no one who has not a 
flame-proof heart should trust himself even 
to look after such women in Madrid.” 

“Do not worry on my account, Sefor ; 
beautiful eyes can no more harm me, I hope, 
than the horns of the prize contestants of 
the arena.” 

With a short “ Adieu ”’ Ricardo left the 
group. He little enjoyed beginning with 
such stupid joking a day that he had antici- 
pated would be happy, and besides, he 
wished to find out as soon as possible the 
name of the young lady. 

Instinctively he wandered on down Alcala 
Street. Suddenly he was stopped by a gamin 
with a circus bill. 

“Give me a free ticket for the morning, 
Sefior,” begged the boy. 

Rios thought of refusing emphatically, yet 
when he looked into the little fellow’s pert, 
eager face, he changed his mind. 

“Did you see a carriage drawn by two 
dappled horses go down the street just now?” 
he asked the lad. ‘The coachman’s livery 
was black, the carriage upholstered in silver 
gray satin.” 

‘«‘ And the dojfia in it ?”’ asked the little ras- 
cal, his eyes twinkling unabashed. 

“ That will do. Do you know who the 
owner is?” 

“ What will you give me if I tell you ?” 

“A silver dollar, if I find out soon.” 


‘¢Good, but I’d rather have a free ticket.’’- 


“You shall have both if you give me the 
information soon, but there ’s a thrashing in 
store for you if you lie. What ’s your name ?” 

“‘ Consuelo, sir.”’ 

“That ’s a good name. Mine you will 
find on all the bills you have there: Ricardo 
Rios. You will find me mornings and noons 
at my home on the Fonda San Bruno, but 
evenings at the Prado and afternoons on 
the Puerta del Sol.” 

“ All right,” said Consuelo with a crafty 
expression and scampered away. 

He did not run far. As soon as he was 
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out of Rios’ range of view he sauntered 
along slowly. 

“Wasn ’t I lucky to come across the 
sefior,” thought he, “for instead of one dol- 
lar, perhaps he will give me two—and a free 
ticket if he can only find out by to-night that 
the dappled grays belong to the Marquis 
d’ Almina.” 


Upand down the Plaza de Torosat Madrid 
surged endless crowds of people, shouting, 
exulting above the deafening bells of the 
mule teams, the rumble of tramways and 
omnibuses, intermingled with the rattle of 
drosks and the clatter of galloping saddle- 
horses. 

The blood-drenched arena now ley still 
and lonely in the bright moonshine, but the 
entrance to it presented a lively scene : the 
picadors were there divesting themselves of 
their uncomfortable greaves and during the 
unbuckling process rubbing their smarting 
bumps; the bandilleros, boastfully rehearsing 
the many proofs of their skill, the wounded 
in care of the attendant physician, and es- 
padas, all in the circle of their friends, who 
wished them well, and their patrons who 
made them presents, filled the wide unfur- 
nished room. 

Next to Frascuelo, the acknowledged dar- 
ling of the public, Ricardo Rios came in for 
the honors of the day. Even in this his first 
attempt he had won for himself besides the 
admiration of the audience, due recognition 
of his skill accorded by connoisseurs and ex- 
perienced sportsmen. ‘The latter it was who 
now surrounded him, overwhelming him with 
complimentary comments, and took this op- 
portunity to invite him to join them in an 
evening banquet in the Fonda de la Noria. 

Ricardo gladly accepted ; he was elated at 
this distinction and the more delighted to 
hear that among the invited guests was Mar- 
quis D’Almina, doubtless the same whom 
Consuelo had mentioned as the owner of 
the equipage with the dappled steeds. 


How fortunately everything was, happen- 


' 


ing! At the long, richly laden table, as 
being the oldest among the hosts, Marquis 
D’Almina presided, and Ricardo as the 
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most celebrated, occupied the place of honor 
by his side. 

The one thing in the entire conversation 
at the table that he cared to remember and 
that gave him a point for reflection in re- 
gard to the lady of his adoration, was a cur- 
sory mention of the fact that Don Ramon 
d’ Almina had arrived with his family from 
a neighboring country seat and had taken a 
dwelling for a few days inthe Fonda de la 
Noria. The very thought that he was tar- 
rying under the same roof with the queen of 
his heart was to Ricardo Rios a blissful con- 
sciousness. 

The feast was ended. The gaiety had 
waxed higher with every sentence and every 
viand till the little dining hall seemed too 
small to contain it and they adjourned to 
the patio. 

The bright moonshine streamed down into 
the open room and mingled its blue flood of 
light with the sickly white glare of the gas 
flames that in the high brass candelabra shone 
from the flower decorations in the corners, 
and everything breathed freer and better 
under the influence of this change. The 
bracing coolness refreshed all nerves. 

A look at the bright moonlit gallery con- 
vinced Ricardo that the charming young 
marchioness was looking down from that gay 
galaxy. It must be she, the same lovely fea- 
tures that this morning had smiled at him 
from the carriage. 

He tried to distinguish to whom the young 
dofa’s attention was directed, to him or her 
father, for it was noticeable that her glance 
wandered again and again to where he and 
Don Ramon stood. 

The marquis began to divine the reason 
why the young espada became silent and dis- 
traught. 

Having been attracted by Rios’ modest, 
pleasant manner, he thought that in acknowl- 
edgment of the apparent mutual wishes of 
both young people, he might as well be a 
little obliging. He madea friendly salute 
toward the gallery ; a polite bow of the lovely 
head returned his greeting. 

Ricardo Rios blushed deeply ; he felt like 
a trapped thief. 

“‘ She is a charming creature, little Anita, 
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and she seems to interest you, too, Senor 
Espada,”’ Den Ramon saidto Ricardo. Ri- 
cardo was very much confused. 

“Well, there ’s certainly nothing wrong 
about falling in love at first sight with 
such an exquisite little beauty,” continued 
the marquis kindly, without waiting for an 
answer; “I do not know whether in your 
place I could do otherwise, and, accustomed 
to conquest as you showed yourself in the 
arena, why should not you take a heart by 
storm too? Almost everything in life is a 
game at hazard, but love especially.” 

The old gentleman’s amiability and the 
friendly tone in which he spoke to Rios gave 
the young espada courage for an open- 
hearted answer. 

“Her image has haunted me all day, 
since I first saw her on the Puerta del Sol.” 

“Yes, yes, it often has been said that 
little Anita will be captured by some dash- 
ing toreador, and then we shall have to lose 
her. Every toreador in Spain, I do believe, 
knows her by name.” 

“She was, of course, at the circus to- 
day ?”’ asked Rios, with happy emotion. 

“T should say so. Our Anita would not 
have missed it for anything.” 

The banquet had awakened the young 
people to the enjoyment and zest of life; 
for the mature man it had made vibrate 
another chord of deep feeling and thought, 
a chord that thrilled him with approval for 
the gaiety and happiness of the young 
people. 

Delightful memories passed before his 
soul with striking vividness. He thought 
of his own romantic love affair, when, at a 
gay ball, thirty years ago, during a quad- 
rille he had proposed to the young, distin- 
guished Condesina. How, just as he had 
besought her “yes” for life, the figure of 
the dance separated them, and when they 
rejoined, her first speech was very different 
from the lightly whispered, charming words 
he had expected. 

“Oh, Marquis, but you made a dunce of 
yourself,” the lady of his vés-d-vis said to 
him, threatening him with herfan. Smiling 
over these reminiscences, he glanced proudly 
toward the middle of the patio, where, in 
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the person of the young Duke of Medina, 
stood the son of this false prophetess of 
calamity, with the marquis’ same bright 
smile in his lovely eyes. 

“Yes, love is a game of chance,” Don 
Ramon reiterated as the outcome of his 
youthful memories, turning to the young 
toreador, “and I do not know but that it 
might be a good thing for me to speak a 
word for you to our little girl. You impress 
me well, Sefior Rios, and I am convinced 
that she would make you very happy, if she 
once learned to love you.” 

With a grateful pressure Ricardo grasped 
the hand of his benefactor, 

“Oh, if you would do that it would make 
me more than happy.” 

‘‘ Well, then, come on.” 

Unobserved by the company they mounted 
the steps to the gallery. Ricardo was hardly 
able to control himself, his heart beat so 
fiercely—just as it had done when first he 
had entered the bullfight in his native city, 
Granada. 

When they had reached the last step, 
they were greeted with the question : 

‘What does the marquis command of 
Anita?” 

“T do not come with a command; this 
time it is yours to command. I come to 
ask you whether you will bestow your hand 
upon this young espada, Senor Rios. He 
has been telling me that he was so im- 
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pressed this morning at first sight of you 
that he is sure his happiness in the city will 
depend on you. Yours it is now to say 
whether you reciprocate his sentiment and 
will belong to him for life.” 

Anita blushed scarlet ; in timid confusion 
she stood a few moments before the gentle- 
men, then feeling that she was expected to 
say something, she answered, not according 
to her judgment, for she had no time to 
reflect, but according to her heart, with a 
confident “ Yes.’”’ Her only scruple was 
about Sefior Espada’s being satisfied with 
such a poor, simple maiden as she was. 

“Well, if ever you should come to want,” 
the marquis interposed, “I will just remem- 
ber what a faithful, willing servant you have 
always been to us.” 


A servant! Ricardo’s face flushed, and 
for the sake of truth it must be told that 
in spite of all the passion in his words to 
Anita, instantly his inner consciousness 
chagrined the espada with the same thing 
about which his lady in the ballroom had 
expressed a scruple to the marquis; but it 
was only a passing thought and never 
troubled him again during his long, happy 
married life. Up to that moment he had 
supposed the little Anita to be a daughter 
of the marquis, and this disappointing mis- 
take was the only secret that Ricardo kept 
from his wife. 


WOMAN. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


In Turner’s History of England the story is told of a Mahometan woman who fell in love with an 
English merchant, the father of Thomas a Becket, and followed him all the way to England, although she 
knew but the word London, and the word Gilbert, the name of her lover. 


Who hailed from over-seas, 


| T was an eastern woman 


And she met an English merchant 
And sought his heart to please. 
She met an English merchant 
All in her native land, 
Who kissed her there and called her fair 
And plighted her his hand. 
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But merchant men are fickle: 
Anon he took him home, 
With cargo heavy-laden, 
He would no longer roam: 
He left the eastern woman 
To weep if so she would, 
Nor weened to stay another day 
If but the wind held good. 


The eastern woman hoarded 
What moneys to her came; 
She knew his city, London, 
She knew his Christian name, 
And this was all her knowledge, 
But with a faith sublime 
She journeyed far by sun and star, 
Nor recked of tide or time. 


O’er half the world she traveled, 
Until (for God above 
Had pity on such trusting, 
Had marvel at such love) 
Unto the isle of England 
She came in her emprise, 
A lonely one whose eastern sun 
Was in her hair and eyes. 


And one bleak day the good folk 
Who thronged upon the street 
Were stricken still a moment 
To see a sight full sweet: 
A soft-lipped orient woman 
Repeating o’er and o’er 
Her lover’s name and whence he came,— 
Two words, and nothing more. 


But, lo! her Gilbert passing! 
He meets her face to face 
And all his heart is molten 
Before her hapless grace ; 
A mighty cry she utters, 
And then looks dumbly down. 
Oh, love will lead and give good speed 
Though strange be tongue and town! 


So merchant Gilbert took her, 
And swore that she was true, 
And wed the eastern woman 
Ere yet the moon was new. 
And she was well-requited 
For stress by land and sea, 
And lived her life as glad a wife 
As ever did ladye. 
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SCHOOLS OF BRUTALITY. 

THE killing of Reardon by Fitzsimmons 
in a glove contest at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
the indictment of the latter by a grand jury, 
puts emphasis upon certain forms of brutal- 
ity which seem to have escaped the attention 
of Legislatures. It is dangerous to kill a 
man in a glove contest; the officers of the 
law will investigate it. But these contests 
are really schools of brutality and seem to 
enjoy immunity as a species of physical 
training. The question they raise concerns 
the line between athletics and brutality. 

The slugging which has attracted atten- 
tion to the perils of football games, and led 
to an effort to reform the brutality out of 
these games among students, has induced 
some colleges to prohibit this form of ath- 
letics and others to enact stringent rules re- 
specting the conduct of these contests. It 
appears, however, that a much more demor- 
alizing school of brutality has its doors wide 
open all over the country; and exhibitions 
of its graduates attract audiences and stim- 
ulate the passion for these coarse ‘ amuse- 
ments.” The “professors” in this school 
obtain large salaries and obtain notoriety in 
their degrading business. 

The evil is not merely the danger to life. 
The whole business is distinctly brutal and 
demoralizing. An appetite for the bloody 
sport is created in a class of young men and 
a gambling annex cultivates another evil 
which we are fighting hard to suppress in 
the form of lotteries, gambling houses, and 
racing tracks. These “institutions” are in 
close touch with the criminal classes, and the 
presence of these classes is a proof that the 
line has been crossed—from athletics into 
brutality. The profits of professional pugil- 

ism and the fascinations of its gambling as- 
sociations conspire to keep these schools of 
vice alive and to extend their influence and 
their perils to morals. 

Legislatures should make haste to find the 

lines between athletics and brutality and to 
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legislate effectually against the latter. In 
practice the lines are easily found. When 
the attraction of a game is no longer its dis- 
play of strength or skill but has become the 
smell of blood, or the sight of bruised flesh, 
or the expectation of bodily injuries of some 
kind, the game is brutal. To teach men 
to pound each other into jelly is the next 
neighbor to teaching them to murder their 
fellows. To cultivate a taste for the sight 
of blood, and an interest in the smashing of 
faces, is acrime. The first thing to do is to 
abolish the schools of brutality, to make the 
profession of the pugilist a criminal one. 
The glove match is a department of this 
criminal school. 

It is worth considering whether the press 
may not owe the public some loyal service 
in this matter of brutal sports. This service 
is the more reasonably asked because brutal- 
ity of this kind thrives on free advertising 
and would die if it were ignored or merely 
exposed and condemned without an accom- 
paniment of curiosity-provoking incidents. 
It should be said in this connection that the 
press of the country has been useful and val- 
jant in the fight against lotteries and gambling. 
Slugging deserves no better treatment. 


THE DECLINE OF THE ESSAY. 

WHEN Plato and Aristotle and Cicero and 
Aulus Gellius, each in his turn and way, 
had more or less cleverly sketched the main 
outlines of what an essay should be, and 
long after the influence of the Alexandrian 
school of critics had faded into the darkness 
of those strange centuries between the 
second and the thirteenth, a new birth of 
the Muses revived poetry, and in its due 
turn prose was fertilized until it grew to 
full leaf and flower under the tilling of 
genius. ° 

Michel de Montaigne may well be called 
the first essayist, first in point of time and 
first in what we all agree is greatness. Mr. 
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Saintsbury, one of the ablest of living Eng- 
lish critics, has said that Montaigne invented 
a literary form. Strictly speaking this is 
not true; but the gifted Frenchman did 
bring the essay to something like perfection, 
and Mr. Saintsbury doubtless meant no 
more. It is an unmixed delight to read the 
old book, piece by piece. It is literature, 
it is thought, it is the intellectual life made 
lightly manifest. 

Emerson, who could no more write. a 
model essay than he could preach a conven- 
tional sermon, made a curiously and cun- 
ningly wise paper on Montaigne to show 
that he was the typical doubter or skeptic ; 
but it would be a new hermit of Perigord 
who could tell how Montaigne wrote one of 
his pieces. The art is too nimble to be 
caught under the critic’s thumb and held for 
dissection. If Montaigne was the _ type- 
specimen of a skeptic he was also the 
unapproachable essayist as regards both 
form and manner. His style grew upon 


each subject, clothing it as leaves and bark 
clothe a tree. 
Next after Montaigne, with some centuries 


between, came another Frenchman who 
wrote nearly perfect essays. Sainte-Beuve 
was in the succession and caught the divine 
recipe before it vanished quite away. Time 
is disclosing that he was more an essayist 
than a critic, fine as his judgments were. 
In England Carlyle, Macaulay, and De 
Quincey wrote great papers; but the true 
essay flavor was not strong in them. Mat- 
thew Arnold and Walter Pater and Ruskin 
and Swinburne have wrung beautiful phras- 
ing from our language and haunting thoughts 
from their rich stores of genius; but we 
must turn to Andrew Lang and our own 
Stedman for the nearest recent approaches 
to the essay in style and form. 

Lightness of touch, firm yet sketchy lines, 
quick dashes of pure coler, and what we 
may call romantic accuracy in the grouping 
of facts are the salient features of perfect 
essay writing. And the essayist, even more 
than the lyrical poet, must put himself into 
his work so that it shall exhale the bouquet 
of his individuality. The essay is, like 
style, the man himself; but it is more ; it is 
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the man himself plus the man’s culture; it 
is acomb of personal substance filled to 
overflowing with honey of refined knowledge. 

What has become of the essay and the 
essayist? George William Curtis in his 
palmy days wrote delightful little disqui- 
sitions, a sort of essaylets fit for a Muses’ 
feast ; but even Curtis lacked the nimbleness 
of wit, the hap-hazard felicity of allusion and 
the “acquired difficulty” of phrasing with 
which the born essayist holds our mind at 
its happiest strain. He had the culture, the 
diction, the sane, sweet judgment, the 
smooth touch; but he had not the divine 
sting of originality. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne might have been an 
essayist had it been possible for him to med- 
itate upon the cheering things in nature and 
if he could have made his pen plash the 
bright facets of human experience; but a 
somber essay is not of the best, no matter 
how well it is written. Without iridescence 
like the opal’s, changefulness, flexibility, the 
inconstancy of constant mobility, wit is lost 
in the essay and humor becomes monotony. 
And there must be erudition, rank, many- 
sided, used without stint, yet stingily re- 
strained. 

This brings us, perhaps, to one side of the 
secret; for the essayist must have leisure, 
the literary otium cum dignitate, in order to do 
his work, or even to prepare for it. The 
other side of the secret relates to taste. It 
is doubtful whether we care, nowadays, for 
easeful pleasure, or for the luxury of genu- 
ine culture. We rush ; we wish tobe jostled 
while we scramble for the hot coals of ex- 
citement ; we think it quite the right thing 
to be clever ; but we cannot endure the re- 
straint of being thorough. 

The decline of the essay marks the era of 
intellectual sordidness. What is written 
must fetch money to the writer; the pen has 
been turned into a mattock to dig gold with ; 
it is no longer the magic feather from the 
wing of wisdom whose slit point did such 
wonders in the hands of Montaigne for the 
mere love of doing. Some fine day, per- 
haps, when we have made money enough 
and are weary of fads we may retire to our 
chateaux and write our essays. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 


PROFESSOR JAMES DWIGHT DANA, one of the most distinguished sci- 
entists of our country, died at New Haven, Conn., April 14. He was 
born in Utica, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1813, and graduated from Yale College 
in 1833. He began teaching as instructor in the United States Navy. 
, In 1838, he was appointed mineralogist and geologist of the Wilkes ex- 
ploring expedition in the Southern and Pacific Oceans, which occupied 
him for nearly three years. After the return of this government expedi- 
tion, he took up the study of the materials he had collected, first in 
Washington and later in New Haven. In 1850 he was chosen pro- 
fessor of natural history and geology in Yale College and entered upon 
his dutiesin 1855 and remained in New Haven until his death. Many 
foreign and American learned societies elected him to membership and 
he was one of the original members of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. In 1872, the London Geological Society gave him the Wallas- 
ton medal, and in 1877 he received the Copley medal from the 
The University of Munich gave him the degree of Ph. D. in 1872 and Harvard 
gave him LL. D. in 1886. He was an indefatigable contributor to scientific periodicals and since 1846 
had been one of the editors of Zhe American Journal of Science and Arts. His books placed him in the 
first rank of the world’s men of science. Incidentally, it may be added, that he was a skilled performer 
In every civilized country his death will be felt as a loss to science. 


( Chicago, Ill.) science and religion. This sudden death takes 


PROFESSOR JAMES DWIGHT DANA, 


Royal Society of London. 


on the piano and flute. 


The Advance. 


The death of Prof. J. D. Dana, of Yale University, 
in his eighty-third year, removes the last of Yale’s 
“Old Guard” of famous scholars of the former 
generation. He has long been accorded a place in 
the very front rank of American scientists and his 
works on geology and mineralogy, and especially on 
the geology of the Pacific, are standard authorities 
throughout the world. Professor Dana was also 
one of the rare men whose studies did not swamp or 
shrivel his spiritual faculties, and his earnest piety 
was as manifest as his scholarship. 

The Evangelist. (New York, N. Y.) 

A great man has fallen in the scientific world, 
and we may add a “ great man in Israel” also, since 
he was one who knew how to unite the claims of 


away one who would perhaps be regarded as the 
most eminent man of science that our country has 
produced. 

The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

The death of Professor Dana calis attention to 
the attitude of scientific men toward religion. It is 
biology that has been thought to lead to materialism, 
but ourown Dana, Gray, and Agassiz were all earnest 
Christian believers. Those who attend the meetings 
of our national scientific bodies know that the 
prevailing sentiment of the members is by no means 
unfriendly to religious belief, however loudly some 
men like Haeckel and—we are sorry to say—Dr. 
Tyndall have represented that faith and science are 
incompatible. 


PEACE MADE IN THE EAST. 


THE treaty between Japan and China according to the cable dispatches has been finally concluded, 


having been signed by the mikado of Japan and the emperor of China. 
1. The independence of Corea. 
she has conquered. 3. That Japan shall also retain the territory east of the Liao River. 
5. The payment of an indemnity of $100,000,000. 
Russia, Germany and France objected to the second article, so 


the two nations were as follows: 


land of Formosa be ceded permanently to Japan. 
6. An offensive and defensive alliance. 


far as it applied to the main land including Port Arthur. 


The terms as settled between 
2. That Japan retains the places that 
4. That the Is- 


It is stated that Japan relinquishes the permanent 


possession of the conquered mainland and receives $50,000,000 more indemnity ; but will hold Port Arthur 


until paid the indemnity. 


It is probable that other secret provisions may modify those given above. 


* This department, together with the book, ‘‘ Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. 
Course, for the reading of which a seal is given. 


I-June. 
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The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, lil.) 

The sixth clause agrees with intimations to the 
effect that Japan wants to apply the Monroe doc- 
trine to the Orient. Those two great countries 
ought to form such an alliance, and if they really 
have, and it is carried out logically, it will be fraught 
with incalculable importance. Japan and China 
combined could throw off the yoke of fear and bond- 
age which has been on both necks ever since the 
opening of those two countries to commerce. 

The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The treaty closes a useless war which was also a 
wholly unnecessary one. Japan forced the fighting 
from the start. It has its indemnity and other con- 
cessions, it is true, but it has also acquired a spirit 
of insolence which is likely to cost it more than it 
will ever get out of China. 

(Relig.) The Advance. (Chicago, Jil.) 

An offensive and defensive alliance is to the out- 
side world an exceeding important part, as it may 
mean a Dretbund in the Pacific. Hawaiians have 
already sounded a note of alarm. They fear that 
Japan may now undertake to play dictator in the 
East, and by uniting with the monarchical party of 
the islands overthrow the Republic. But it is hardly 
likely that Japan will undertake anything so ag- 
gressive. 

The Evening Post. (Chicago, fil.) 

Japan has won in a fair fight and ought not to be 
deprived of the legitimate results of victory. Ob- 
viously the mikado could not make headway against 
any such irresistible combination as a military alli- 
ance of Russia, France, and Germany in the east. 
But if these three powers are under the impression 
that the world accepts their explanation of their ob- 
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jections to the treaty they ought to be undeceived. 
It is their own interests and not the “peace of Asia,” 
that they are anxious to conserve. Russian, French, 
and German statesmen know perfectly well that the 
moral benefits to China from this treaty are poten- 
tially enormous ; and they know, too, that Japan’s 
occupation of the Liao Tung peninsula would effect 
more quickly than any other factor the expansion of 
Asiatic commerce. 

( Relig.) The Evangelist. (New York, N. Y.) 

Even a war with a European power, these two na- 
tions being thus allied, would not necessarily retard 
the development of a genuine eastern civilization, 
but might rather foster it. 

The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

There is no question but that Japan was as clearly 
entitled to the possession of the territory in Manchu- 
ria as Russia is to any of the territory which she 
conquered and absorbed in Central Asia, but the 
decision which she arrived at was a prudent one. 
There is a theory that Russia’s real object was to 
secure the rejection of the treaty by China, which 
would have meant a renewal of the war, the capture 
of Peking by the Japanese and an opportunity to 
Russia, France, and Germany to gather in Asiatic 
spoils. Japan is wise, therefore,in so acting that she 
will have as a neighbor a nation which she has con- 
quered, and so has no reason to fear, instead of hav- 
ing European powers establishing themselves in the 
Orient and challenging her supremacy. 

The Journal. (Boston, Mass.) 

It should not be forgotten, in recalling the recent 
signal victories of the Japanese navy, that many of 
the officers whose efforts contributed to them were 
trained in the art of warfare at Annapolis. 


A MINISTER’S CHARGE AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 


THE Rev. Dr. I. J. LANsInG, Congregational pastor in Boston, in an address at the New England Con- 
ference of Methodist Ministers, in Salem, Mass., declared that President Cleveland was intoxicated at the 


Naval Review in New York, last summer. 


The accusation was promptly denied by Chauncey M. Depew, 


Frederick R. Coudert, and others who were near the president at the Naval Review, and by the president 


himself. 


The Christian Advocate. (New York, N. Y.) 

There is a lesson in this case for all ministers. 
Not only is the function of preaching sometimes 
made thé vehicle of slanderous accusations, but the 
still holier service of prayer has been employed to 
stigmatize a foe, to overcome an opponent, or excite 
a congregation. It would be an excellent outcome 
of this affair if a general disposition should be 
developed throughout the country to hold offending 
ministers to a strict account, and to summon them 
before the criminal courts whenever they make 
calurnnious charges. As the president observes, 
the number of them is comparatively small, but 
they do more harm in lowering the moral tone of a 


Dr. Lansing withdrew the charge in a statement that his. witnesses refused the use of their 
names and that the evidence in the case is conflicting. 


community than an ordinary drunkard would do; 
for when men are drunkards they become warnings 
to young people, but ministers who have no personal 
knowledge of what they say, making injurious 
allegations and apologizing for them in such an 
uncourageous manner, thrust a dagger, not merely 
through the heart of their victim, but through 
morals and religion. 
Ohio State Journal. (Columbus, Ohio.) 

The Rev. Dr. Lansing is evidently a half brother 

of the late lamented Burchard. 
Zion’s Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

Of course the ministers of the New England Con- 

ference, and the membership of the Methodist 
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Church as a whole, utterly disclaim all responsibility 
for this rash charge. 
The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 

After reading the Rev. I. J. Lansing’s alleged 
“apology ” it will have to be said that his last state 
is no better than his first, and the patient public he 
has so sadly tried may well dismiss him from mind. 
His last statement, with its mingling of insinuation 
and enforced apology, is simply pitiable. 

The Constitution. (Atlanta, Ga.) 

The Constitution does not often see its way clear 
to defending Mr. Cleveland, but it fully endorses his 
indignant outburst against this latest assault upon 
him. Let us have no more of these indecent attacks 
upon the president. In his public capacity, he is a 
fit subject for legitimate criticism, but neither the 
press nor the pulpit has anything to do with his 
personal and private habits. The line must be 
drawn somewhere, and it should be drawn where a 
man’s public life stops and where his private life be- 
gins. 

The Transcript. (Boston, Mass.) 

Deplorable as is the passionate prejudice which 
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blurts out such charges as the Rev. Mr. Lansing’s, 
it is infinitely less degrading and less pernicious 
than is the whispering of scandals concerning 
domestic life at the White House such as have been 
at times circulated by clergymen behind the back of 
the hand with express instructions to the listener to 
avoid getting them into the newspapers—where they 
might be run to earth and refuted. 
The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The truth with regard to President Cleveland as it 
is known to those who know him most intimately— 
in his public and private life, abroad and at home— 
is that he is an exceptionally temperate, or even ab- 
stemious man, both with regard to what he drinks 
and what he eats. Mr. Cleveland is not only a 
rigorously self-respecting man, maintaining in all 
places and at all times the dignity of his great office, 
a fine sense of what is due to his own manhood, 
and a most chivalrous respect and honor for woman- 
hood, but he is also a religious, devout man, who 
zealously conforms his conduct to his principles and 
beliefs. 


JAMES W. SCOTT. 
James W. Scott, proprietor of the Zimes-Herald, Chicago, and a 





JAMES W. SCOTT. 


the newspaper business. 
Galena and in Beloit College. 
at Huntingdon, Md., in 1872. 

his father in a newspaper called Zhe Jnudustrial Press ; but in 1875 he 
went to Chicago and became a partner in the firm publishing 7%e a- 
tional Hotel Reporter. 
company which founded the Chicago Herald, and continued in that 
position to the time of his death. In March last, the Herald company 
purchased the 7imes, which was once the leading paper in Chicago, and 
the consolidated paper was named the Zimes-Herald. In 1890, Mr. 


recognized leader in American journalism, died suddenly in New York, 
April 14, while on a visit to that city for recreation. 
Walworth County, Wisconsin, in June, 1849. His father was for many 
years a journalist in Galena, IIl., where the son took his first lessons in 


He was born in 


He was educated in the public schools of 
His first newspaper venture was made 
Two years later he was associated with 


In the spring of 1881, he became the head of a 





Scott had assisted in founding the Zvening Post, so that at the time of his death, he controlled the three 
English Democratic papers of Chicago, reduced to two by the suspension of the 7imes. Since his death, 
Mr. H. H. Kohlsat, a Republican, has purchased the property and the two papers will be run as “ Inde- 
pendent,” supporting “Sound Money and Protection.” These sudden changes left Chicago without a 
Democratic newspaper printed in the English language and a company has been chartered to found a 





new one. 
The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Mr. Scott was a most lovable man. He was es- 
sentially fearless in expressing his convictions, but 
gave every man credit for honesty of purpose, and 
no matter how hard the battle might be over dif- 
ferences of opinion, he was always loyal, even to the 
friend who opposed him. 

The Critic. (New York, N. Y.) 

Thesudden death of James W. Scott is peculiarly 
pathetic. He was only forty-five years of age, and 
had just reached the summit of his ambition. His 
executive ability and discriminating knowledge of 





men promised much for the development of his work. 
The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

His nature was singularly free from dogmatism. 
He was not arbitrary in either argument or decision. 
He always realized that the last word on a subject 
perhaps had not been said. He knew that progress 
meant change and change implied that men’s opinions 
must be revised by the course of events, truth al- 
ways coming out more clearly in the broadening light 
of experience. 


The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 


Mr. Scott had a passion for his profession, and 
mastered its detail from the press room to the edi- 
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torial department. Above all he had a high sense and edited in its own office. He deprecated the 
of duties and responsibilities which belong to news- modern way of letting the advertisers dictate how a 
paper work, believed in making a paper of clean paper shall be made up, and was a strong factor on 
character, attractive in its typographical appearance, the side of the rights of the reader and the public. 


THE SILVER QUESTION AND THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 


THE silver question assumed new importance immediately after the adjournment of Congress, through 
the organization of a Free Silver party. This party embraces Populists, Democrats, and Republicans, and 
it held a conference in Denver, Col.,in April. The agitation was greatly increased by the publication of aletter 
of President Cleveland advocating “sound money,” and by a movement of Free Silver Democrats to hold 
“snap” conventions this summer and commit the party to the free, unlimited, and independent coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen pounds of silver to one of gold. They are called “snap ” conventions because they 
are to be held a year in advance of the time for choosing delegates to the national convention of 1896. 
Illinois Democrats will hold a state convention in June. There are three money views: Gold monomet- 
allism, silver monometallism, and bimetallism. They run into each other a good deal, because monometal- 
lists of both classes often claim to be bimetallists, that is, to favor the use of both metals as “ standard 
money.” ‘The precise difficulty is that it now requires from 28 to 30 pounds of silver to buy a pound of 
gold. President Cleveland’s letter was written to a committee of Chicago business men who had invited 
him to address a “sound money” mass meeting in that city. Under date of April 13, the president 
declined the invitation on account of his sense of the proprieties of his office ; but gave free and emphatic 
expression to his opinions. We give below the important parts of this statement of his views. 


President Cleveland’s Letter. 

I hope, however, the event will mark the begin- 
ning of an earnest and aggressive effort to dissemi- 
nate among the people safe and prudent financial 
ideas. Nothing more important can engage the 
attention of patriotic citizens, because nothing is so 
vital to the welfare of our fellow-countrymen and 
to the strength, prosperity, and honor of our nation. 
The situation confronting us demands that those 
who appreciate the importance of this subject, and 
those who ought to be the first to see impending 
danger, should no longer remain indifferent or over- 
confident. If the sound money sentiment abroad 
in the land is to save us from mischief and disaster 
it must be crystallized and combined and made im- 
mediately active. It is dangerous to overlook the 
fact that a vast number of our people, with scant 
opportunity thus far to examine the question in all 
its aspects, have nevertheless been ingeniously 
pressed with specious suggestions which in this time 
of misfortune and depression find willing listeners 
prepared to give credence to any scheme which is 
plausibly presented as a remedy for their unfortu- 
nate condition. 

What is now needed more than anything else is a 
plain and simple presentation of the argument in 
favor of sound money. In other words, it is time 
for the American people to reason together as mem- 
bers of a great nation which can promise them a 
continuance of protection and safety only so long 
as its solvency is unsuspected, its honor unsullied, 
and the soundness of its money unquestioned. . . . 
In these restless days the farmer is tempted by the 
assurance that though our currency may be debased, 
redundant, and uncertain, such a situation will im- 
prove the price of his products. Let us remind him 


that he must buy as well as sell; that his dreams of 
plenty are shaded by the certainty that if the price 
of the things he has to sell is nominally enhanced, 
the cost of the things he must buy will not remain 
stationary; that the better prices which cheap money 
proclaims are unsubstantial and elusive, and that 
even if they were real and palpable, he must neces- 
sarily be left far behind in the race for their enjoy- 
ment. It ought not to be difficult to convince the 
wage-earner that if there were benefits arising from 
a degenerated currency they would reach him least 
of all and last of all. In an unhealthy stimulation 
of prices an increased cost of all the needs of his 
home must long be his portion, while he is at the 
same time vexed with vanishing visions of increased 
wages and easier lot. The pages of history and 
experience are full of this lesson. 

An insidious attempt is made to create a prejudice 
against the advocates of a safe and sound currency 
by the insinuation, more or less directly made, that 
they belong to financial and business classes and 
are, therefore, not only out of sympathy with the 
common people of the land, but for selfish and 
wicked purposes are willing to sacrifice the interests 
of those outside their circle. I believe that capital 
and wealth, through combination and other means, 
sometimes gain an undue advantage; and it may be 
conceded that the maintenance of a sound currency 
may,in a sense, be invested with a greater or less 
importance to individuals, according to their condi- 
tion and circumstances. It is, however, only a dif- 
ference in degree, since it is utterly impossible that 
any one in our broad land, rich or poor, whatever 
may be his occupation and whether dwelling in a 
center of finance and commerce or in a remote 
corner of our domain, can be really benefited by a 
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financial scheme not alike beneficial to all our peo- 
ple, or that any one should be excluded from a 
common and universal interest in the safe character 
and staple value of the currency of the country. 

In our relation to this question we are all in 
business, for we all buy and sell; so we all have to 
do with financial operations, for we all earn money 
We cannot escape our interdepend- 
ence. A fluctuation in prices at the sea- 
board is known the same day or hour in the remotest 
hamlet. The discredit or depreciation in the finan- 
cial centers of any form of money in the hands of 
the people is a signal of immediate loss everywhere. 
If reckless discontent and wild experiment should 
sweep our currency from its safe support, the most 
defenseless of all who suffer in that time of distress 
and national discredit will be the pooras they reckon 
the loss to their scanty support, and the laborer or 
workingman as he sees the money he has received 
for his toil shrink and shrivel in his hand when he 
tenders it for the necessaries to supply his humble 
home. Disguise it as we may, the line of battle is 
drawn between the forces of safe currency and those 
I will not believe that, if 


and spend it. 


of silver monometallism. 


our people are afforded an intelligent opportunity 
for sober second thought, they will sanction schemes 
that, however cloaked, mean disaster and confusion, 
nor that they will consent, by undermining the 
foundation of a safe currency, to endanger the 


beneficent character and purposes of their govern- 
ment. 
(Rep. ) The Wisconsin. (Milwaukee, Wis. 7 

The letter is marked by no special ability, but it 
is sound all through. It is clear that the president 
is girding himself up for a great fight with the nu- 
merous silver advocates in his party, particularly in 
the western and southern states. 

(Dem.) The Commercial. (Buffalo, N. Y.) 

President Cleveland’s letter breathes reason and 
common sense in every line. Unquestionably it re- 
flects the sentiments and convictions of the business 
world and of thinking citizens. 

(Rep.) The Courant. (Hartford, Conn.) 

In view of the importance of the subject matter 
and the urgency of the occasion, no man in sym- 
pathy with the president’s sentiments will find fault 
with the method chosen by him for making this 
new communication to the country. 

(Rep.) The Journal. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

There is absolutely no point but scare and panic 
in this letter, and it shows as plainly as a scared 
man can show that the gold trust is on the run. 

(Dem.) The Globe-Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 


The letter is courageous and unequivocal in op- 
position to free silver and other dangerous forms of 


inflation. One of the most insidious of fallacies on 
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this subject is the belief that cheap money is de- 
sirable because it enhances the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. 
(Rep.) The Republican. (Denver, Col.) 

President Cleveland’s letter simply means “let 
well enough alone.” That would be all right enough 
if there were any well enough to let alone, but un- 
happily there is not. We believe that the letter 
will do more to aid the bimetallic movement, now 
taking on such great proportions throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, than any other pub- 
lic utterance on this subject in many years. 
(Dem.) The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

It is the advice of a man twice convicted of igno- 
rance of the financial situation and the needs of the 
country. 

(/nd.) The Call. (San Francisco, Cal.) 

Cleveland’s letter is a plea for sound money 
without any definition of what is meant by the 
phrase, and might be adopted verbatim by any class 
of people in this country from Coxeyites to goldbugs. 
It is generally understood that when Cleveland uses 
the phrase “sound money” he means the gold 
standard. There is no strong party in this country 
that advocates silver monometallism. There is a 
strong and vigorous party in favor of bimetallism 
against monometallism of any kind. 

(Rep.) The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

Whatever we may think of some other public 
acts of Mr. Cleveland, his letter is a wise and 
timely utterance. 
head of the Democratic party at a time when that 
body is in danger of being swept away by the rising 
tide of cheap money sentiment within itself. Mr. 
Cleveland is seldom felicitous in expression, but he 


It is valuable as coming from the 


generally addresses himself to the people in a way 
to make himself understood without fail. And his 
principal argument in this letter ought to appeal to 
the strong common sense of the: people everywhere. 
(Rep.) The Post. (Hartford, Conn.) 


The sound money idea does not lie in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s idea of things nor in Bland’s. It lies in the 
middle ground and that middle ground requires an 
international adjustment. 

(Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

The president’s letter to the Chicago sound- 
money conference has a weight greater than that 
which naturally belongs to his official position—the 
weight, namely, of a temperate and truthful por- 
trayal of the real nature of the silver propaganda. 
(Dem.) The Commercial-Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

The letter we think to be quite out of order. It 
is for the Democratic party, in national convention 
assembled, and after due deliberation on the part 
of its representatives, to determine what shall be 
the party’s attitude toward any issue. 
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CHANGE OF SPEAKER OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, speaker of the English House of Commons 
for eleven years, resigned April 8, and on the roth William Court Gully was 
elected to the office by a majority of only 11 votes—285 to 274—over Sir 
Matthew W. Ridley, Conservative. Mr. Gully is the seventh speaker 
since 1817, and two have served eighteen years each. The tenure of the 
office is not defined by a time limit; and as a rule the speaker is not a 
partisan officer. In the election of Mr. Gully, party lines were unexpect- 
edly drawn. The speaker receives a salary of $25,000 a year, and retires 
on a pension of $20,000. The London Times in discussing the qualities 
of a successful speaker, remarks that he must not only possess intellectual 
promptitude, judicial impartiality, and extensive knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure, but he must have a certain measure of toleration for hu- 
man folly, and be the friend of every member, “ however insignificant, 
annoying, and absurd.” The Conservative press very warmly attacked the 


eee eee SUIS: decision of the House of Commons, and the Liberal press accuses the 


Speaker-elect of the English House 
of Commons. 
The Standard. (London, Eng.) 

“If the Conservatives in the next general election 
obtain control of the government they will be jus- 
tified in electing a new speaker of the House of 
Commons. We have nothing to say against Mr. 
Gully, but he has been forced upon the House by 
the pressure of an extreme faction, and occupies 
the chair without the real sympathy or assent of the 
majority who voted for him. 

The Times. (London, Eng.) 

It is scarcely probable that the life of Parliament 
will extend beyond the period Mr. Gully will re- 
quire to master the technicalities of the complicated 
system to which he is practically a stranger. When 
dissolution comes he will be still a novice. Neither 
his proposer nor seconder even claimed that he pos- 
sessed the necessary knowledge for the speaker- 


HYPNOTISM 


Conservatives of violating precedents in making a contest. 


ship. Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s evident avoid- 
ance of the question 
of Mr. Gully’s fitness 
was doubtless dic- 
tated by prudence. 
The Daily News. 
(London, Eng.) 
Mr. Peel performed 
his great duties splen- 
didly. For eleven 
years he has com- 
bined firmness and 
ki 3 dn ess so as to RT. HON. ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL. 
maintain the credit Resigned as speaker of the English 
and dignity of Parlia- House of Commons. 


ment and retain the personal friendship of every 
member. 


AND CRIME. 


RECENT sensational reports in newspapers produced a general impression that in a case in Kansas an 
actual murderer had been acquitted, and a man not present at the homicide convicted on the plea that the 


murderer acted under the hypnotic influence of the absent man. 


It fully appears that hypnotism was not in 


the case at all. The following letter of the judge who conducted the trials settles the matter conclusively: 


The American Lawyer. (New York, N. Y.) 

The following is the text of Judge Burnette’s reply 
to our inquiries : 

“Anderson Gray and one Thomas McDonald 
were informed against in this court for the murder 
of Thomas Patton. A severance was asked for and 
granted, and the State elected to try Gray, the 
accessory, first. McDonald was the principal witness 
in the trial of Gray, and upon his testimony 
largely the conviction of Gray was had, which was 
murder in the first degree. Afterwards McDonald 
was put on trial, and testified in his own behalf 
substantially as he had in the case of State v. Gray. 
Both in the trial of Gray and McDonald self-defense 
was interposed, and it was on that theory and that 


theory alone in the McDonald case that the case 
was tried. 

“The question of hypnotism never was raised, 
never was insisted upon, either in the evidence, the 


arguments, or the instructions. In the opening 
statement for the defense, one of the attorneys, in 
describing the relative responsibility of the two men, 
discussed the question of Gray’s influence over 
McDonald, Gray being a man about fifty-seven years 
old, and the owner of alarge farm, and a man of 
independent will and indomitable energy, and Mc- 
Donald being a boy of easy-going disposition and 
about twenty-one years of age, and in the employ of 
Gray. In discussing that question before the jury, 
as I said, counsel for the defense said that ‘we might 
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almost say that Gray possessed a hypnotic power 
over McDonald,’ and that was the only reference, 
either direct or remote, during the whole trial that 
was made to the question of hypnotism. 

“ After the trial, and after McDonald was acquitted, 
a correspondent of 7he Wichita Eagle, a daily paper 
published in the city of Wichita, sent a sensational 
article to that paper, alleging that McDonald had 
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been acquitted on the theory and on the ground of 
hypnotism. The press all over the country took 
up the question, and have discussed it from that 
standpoint, when, as a matter of fact, it was purely 
a fake from beginning to end. 
“Yours truly, 
“J. A. BURNETTE, 
“ Judge of the Nineteenth District of Kansas.” 


EXHIBITION OF CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


A NOVEL idea for the advertisement of American products is that conceived and put into practice by a 


California syndicate composed of a large number of the leading commercial houses of the state. 


It is 


planned to exhibit in the chief cities of the world by means of a traveling organization, the various repre- 


sentative products of the state of California. 
first stand, it will proceed to other European cities. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is a fresh idea of the Californians to get up a 
traveling circus with a brass band for the display of 
the products of that state in foreign countries. The 
show is to be a big one, especially that ‘of the fruit- 
eries, wineries, canneries, and factories of the state. 
Over 300 California firms, representing hundreds of 
millions of invested capital, are interested in it. The 
starting point, a few weeks hence, is to be Berlin, 
after which will come Paris, London, and other 
cities. It could not be regarded as a California 


From the German capital where the exhibition will have its 


affair if there were not humorous features associated 
with it, and we suppose that the most attractive one 
of these to the Berliners will be the “propaganda 
booths,” tended by bright young damsels in Quaker 
garb. The Germans will surely laugh at this Cali- 
fornia notion, the French will give a double shrug 
when they see it, and the English will probably 
doubt its respectability. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of variety abroad, and in the interest of the Califor- 
nia fruit and wine trade, we are disposed to favor 
the fresh idea of the San Francisco syndicates, 


VEGETABLE GARDENS FOR THE POOR IN CITIES. 


MAyoR PINGREE of Detroit, Mich., last year adopted a plan for utilizing vacant lots as garden 


patches for unemployed poor. 
Seeds were furnished free. 


was made up in part of the cost of plows, etc.; deducting these items the cost was $3.45 a family. 


Under the plan 945 families obtained and cultivated plots of ground. 
The committee expended $3,600 or about $3.90 for each family. This bill 


It is 


estimated that each family got, on an average, about $12.70 worth of vegetables. The plan is being adopted 
in other cities, and very hopeful views are taken of its economic and moral effects. 


Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

This movement is a happy inspiration of practical 
philanthropy. It proposes to utilize what is yearly 
going to waste—a sum of energy whose loss is enor- 
The plan could be put in operation in al- 
While it would require 


mous. 
most every city in the land. 
constant supervision by a skilled superintendent to 
prevent loss of the crops, through the ignorance or 
indolence of the amateur laborers, this would not be 
a formidable undertaking. 

The Telegraph. (Germantown, Pa.) 

The man with a garden patch is independent. He 
is not likely to get rich, but he will be better off than 
in the crowded section of the city. . . . The foreign 
element that is literally dumped into our big cities 
to be utterly lost, and all manhood crushed out by 
its enforced associations, might be developed into 
intelligent citizenship. Often the new arrival has a lit- 
tle money, considerable intelligence, a knowledge of 
country needs and farm life, and would make a good 
tenant farmer. 


The Journal. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 


There is something very sensible about this va- 
cant-lot farming movement. There is no need for 
anybody to want bread so long as the bosom of 
Mother Earth yields so much nourishment. The 
worthy poor can profitably avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

The Twentieth Century. (New York, N. Y.) 

Men out of employment should not hesitate to 
take advantage of an opportunity of this kind. 
There is no charity about it. The opportunity to 
labor is every man’s right; that he has been denied 
that right is the cause of the present widespread 
poverty. Holding land out of use for speculative 
purposes while men starve is such a stupid blunder 
that only the wilfully blind can fail to see it. A 
truthful answer to the question, why do men starve, 
is, because they are not allowed to use the land. 


The Star. ( Washington, D.C.) 


There is, of course, sufficient spare capital in any 








city of this size to care for all the unfortunates if 
they are to be treated in the old-fashioned way of 
almsgiving; what is more needed, however, is cap- 
ital and enterprise to establish some such scheme 
whereby the people may themselves be made the 
agents of their own aid and comfort. The sug- 
gestion is of sufficient value to be considered seriously 
by those in charge of the public charities. 
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The Telegraph. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

There are 50,000 people in Philadelphia all the 
year round who would be vastly better off if they 
could be planted upon small farms, and there are over 
a million acres of unoccupied land between Free- 
hold, N. J., and Norfolk, Va. Let some practical 
steps be taken in the direction which is here indi- 
cated. 


THE RECENT ELECTION IN GREECE. 





\ 


In consequence of tumults in Athens in January, the Tricoupis ministry 
resigned, and King George departing from usage, appointed a neutral 
ministry to serve during the new elections, presided over by Nicholas Del- 
yannis, an old diplomat. There are two parties, a Tricoupis party, and a 
Delyannis party of which the head is not Nicholas but Theodore Delyan- 
nis. Thetwo Delyannis have nothingincommon. The parties are purely 
personal and each lives on the misfortunes of the other. The elections 
occurred April 28, and the Delyannis party has secured a large majority 
( in the Assembly. Possibly, however, some smaller factions and the inde- 
\) pendents may hold the balance of power in the new Assembly. Greece has 
no second Chamber, and the Assembly enjoys and abuses unchecked au- 
thority. M. Hervé, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, of Paris, says 
that Greece is both democratic and monarchical. The king and crown 


prince are very popular. King George was able to avert a crisis in January 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 


last, by practically forcing Tricoupis to resign, because the people have un- 


bounded confidence in their sovereign. Political demoralization prevails and some change of constitution is 
necessary. Greece has a public debt of about $140,000,000, on which it has ceased to pay interest. Gold 
is at a premium of from 80 to rooper cent. The principal export is raisins, which has fallen off and the 
country is very poor. Two thirds of the debt is due to English, French, and German bondholders. The 
high premium on gold nearly doubles the interest, to be paid out of taxes collectedin paper money. The 
new assembly is not expected to afford any relief, and a crisis cannot be long delayed. 


M. Hervé in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” Paris, 
France. 

Failure to meet engagements has wounded Greece 
in her most precious possession abroad. It dis- 
astrously affects what is called He/lenism, that 
mixture of more or less confused aspirations 


lenism was a kind of intellectual, ecgnomic, and 
commercial radiation which had Athens for its center 
and the effects of which extended as far as London. 
If the failure continues there can be no future for 
Hellenism ; Greece is losing her favored position in 


which caresses the patriotism of the Greeks. Hel- the Orient. 


NICARAGUA AND ENGLAND. 

For nearly two years there has been an international complication in Nicaragua. The government 
of that Central American state has refused to pay certain claims for alleged wrongs to British subjects, in- 
cluding the expulsion of a British consul. England claimed $75,000 indemnity. Attempts to arbitrate 
the questions at issue failed; and finally, on April 27, the English took possession of the port and town of 
Corinto, intending to collect its money in the customs duties. But Nicaragua at once closed the place as 
an entry port for foreign goods. New negotiations followed, with the friendly assistance of our government, 
and Nicaragua agreed to pay the $75,000 fifteen days after the withdrawal of the English from Corinto. 
The English have withdrawn, and it is understood that other matters of dispute will be arbitrated. In 
this country there has existed a suspicion that England desired to gain a foothold in Nicaragua in order 
to control the great canal to be built from ocean to ocean across Nicaragua. 


(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) large indemnity for grievances that it refuses to set- 
The refusal of the British Foreign office tosubmit tle by arbitration is acting the part of a bully anda 
its claims against Nicaragua to arbitration, and the _brigand. 
wanton invasion of Corinto by the blue-jackets from (Dem.) The Record. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


the fleet, are crimes against civilization. A great There is a vast difference between a British invas- 
government which demands of a weak nation a ionof Central Americain pursuance of the collection 
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of a perfectly legitimate claim and the occupation of 
the Isthmus provided against in the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. It might have been more agreeable to the 
people of the United States if Great Britain had 
consented to the arbitration of her claim against 
Nicaragua; but the adoption of that course was en- 
tirely in the discretion of the British Foreign Office. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
While the American doctrine stands that further 
footholds must not be acquired on this continent by 
European Powers, so long will it be the province of 
a wise diplomacy to dissuade these Powers from re- 
sorting to forms of coercion upon American republics 
which they might, perhaps, properly enough resort 
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to in dealing with each other, or with Asiatic or Af- 
rican countries. It is a mistake whenever a season- 
able resort to such diplomacy is not made. 


(Rep.) The Transcript. (Boston, Mass.) 

We will wager a brass farthing that Great Britain 
never will have the Corn Islands or any territory in 
Nicaragua that will interfere in the least with Amer- 
ican construction and operation of the Nicaragua 
Canal. ... The object for which a board of en- 
gineers has been sent to Nicaragua to report upon 
the most feasible route for building a canal has been 
safeguarded in every possible way. As we have 
several times stated, Great Britain has too much on 
its hands to desire any conflict with the United States. 


THE WORKINGMAN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


WE reported in this department, last month, the adoption of a Civil Service Reform law by the voters 


of Chicago. 
45,00c April 2. 


The Legislature of Illinois passed the law in March and it was adopted by a majority of 
The most significant feature of the vote is that the Trade and Labor Assembly of Chi- 


cago had unanimously recommended the wage-earners to vote for it. .The very large majority given for 
the new system shows clearly that many workmen took the advice of their leaders and voted for Civil 


Service Reform in the city government. 


The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Chicago election was, we believe, the first 
occasion upon which American voters have had an 
opportunity to pass judgment upon the principle of 
Civil Service Reform. This fact gave to it an im- 
portance far greater than that attaching to any 
state election held last week. 

( Chicago, Ill.) 

No class of men suffer more severely than the 
wage-earners from the corruption of civic politics. 
Harper's Weekly. (New York, N. Y.) 

The workingmen of Boston have discovered that 
business methods which give to all worthy laborers 
an equal opportunity for employment are best for 
them. The workingmen in the navy-yards have 
learned alike lesson under the rules adopted by 
Secretary Tracy. And the workingmen of New 
York will reach the same conclusion after the sys. 
tem has been in force in this city for a sufficient 
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time. ° 

There is no device of government by means of 
which bad men thrive that does not oppress the 
honest poor. The old system of employing labor is 
the system of favoritism. Although we call it old, 
it remains the system which prevails in most of the 
cities of the country. New York is trying the better 
system which has been adopted in Boston and the 
navy-yards, and which Chicago is about to try. 
The system of favoritism is still strong, however, 
and it is likely to prevail for many years to come, 
unless it is dislodged by a strong popular sentiment. 
And such a sentiment must largely proceed from 


the wage-earners themselves. 

So long as the party “bosses” are permitted to 
select the laborers, to crowd the pay-rolls with their 
henchmen, or the relatives and favorites of their 
henchmen, honest workingmen will find it always 
difficult and generally impossible to secure work. 
The man who has a “pull,” or for whom the local 
captain or lieutenant has uses that are disgraceful 
to him, is the man to whom the “ boss ” will pay 
the city’s money. He may be unfit for labor, or 
lazy, or drunken. That makes no difference, for 
effective work is not required of him. He buys his 
daily wage with his vote, and he and his fellows are 
the slaves of the politicians who purchase them and 
drive them to the polls at elections. In the mean- 
time honest and self-respecting labor may go unem- 
ployed and hungry for all the “ bosses ” care. Worse 
than this, they are the objects of police persecu- 
tion, and, in this city at least, if they have occa- 
sion to demand the rights and the protection which 
the law, as we boast, grants to the rich and the poor 
alike, they are the victims of ignorant, corrupt, and 
brutal magistrates, who also know only those who 
have a “pull.” There is perhaps no tyranny in all 
the world more degrading, more cruel, more oppress- 
ive than that which is practiced by the ignorant 
califs of New York and of some other cities, who 
treat the unknown and friendless poor petitioning 
for rights as they were wont to treat unprofitabie 
customers of the bar-rooms from which they rose to 
the bench. Such men as these determine who 
shall work for the city under the system of favor- 
itism. 

° 
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SPANISH TROUBLES IN CUBA. 


SPAIN is sending many thousands of her troops to Cuba to serve under 
her best general sent there last month, Martinez Campos. The number 
of soldiers sent over sea since April 1, and of those said to be under orders 
to sail exceeds 50,000. This military action is the best proof that there is 
serious trouble. The reports of the government and those of the rebels are 
exactly the reverse of each other. Each wins baitles in its reports: “The 
trouble is small and about over”; “The revolt is formidable and growing 
more so,”—these are the two versions. Two generals of the rebels reported 
by Spaniards as killed in battle seem to be very much alive in the rebel re- 
ports. They are Maceo and Crombert. The number of the rebels is 
claimed by the government to be less than 4,000, mostly unarmed. The 
lowest claim of the rebels is 10,000 and it is run up to 40,000 by some re- 
ports. General Gomez, a rebel leader, slipped into Cuba last month, evad- 

GENERAL MARTINEZ CAMPOS _ ing the coast police and getting safely into the mountains. General Cam- 
Captain General of Cuba. pos is reported to be offering bribes to rebel leaders and the rebels are said 
to be relying upon yellow fever to destroy the unacclimated Spanish troops. No trustworthy news can be 


expected for atime. Much of the island is wild and affords safe retreats for insurgent bands. 


The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The ultimate outcome of the Cuban insurrection 
has not been widely questioned. Deeply as Ameri- 
cans have sympathized with the insurgents in their 
struggle to throw off the Spanish yoke, they could 
not fail to realize that ultimate victory for the Cu- 
bans would be only little less than a miracle. But 
the news just brought to this country has confirmed 
a previous impression to the effect that the revolt 
was more serious than the Spaniards would admit. 
We do not fully accept the statement that the Span- 
ish troops are incompetent, for the reason that many 
of them are known to be the best in the Spanish 
service. They are at least organized. Still, in the 
list of engagements which have been fought up to 
this time they have won only a single battle, and 
that notan importantone. If the Cubans were to 
unite heartily for the war possibly their dream of 

liberty might be 

realized. 
The World. 
(New York, 
N.Y.) 
|| Spain has had 
‘ troubles _ before 
now and has out- 
lived them. She 
has seen revolu- 
tions, dictator- 
ships, civil wars, 
restorations, and 
has managed 
somehow to pull 
through. But each trial has left her weaker and less 
able to endure subsequent strains. 
The Journal. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

Interest in reading the reports of the Cuban 
revolution is handicapped by the serious doubt as 
to whether there is really arevolution going on or not. 


GENERAL JOSE MACEO. 
Leader of the Revolutionists. 


The Journal. (Boston, Mass.) 
All of Spain’s 
national pride is 
set upon the reten- 
tion of Cuba, the 
last remnant of 
her once vast 
American empire, 
the last foothold 
which is left to 
her in the great 
continent which 
her sailors first 
gave to civiliza- 
tion. The unanim- 
ity as well as the 
fervor of Spanish sentiment upon this point is surpris- 
ing. All this flashing up of the old Castilian spirit bodes 
ill for the Cuban rebels. It is the world’s fashion 
to speak of Spain as irresolute and decrepit, the 
ghostly ruin of her former greatness, but a nation 
which can, as she did seventeen years ago, strangle the 
Carlist insurrection at home, while with her free 
hand she reaches out across countless leagues of sea 
to crush one revolt in Cuba and another in the far 
Philippines, must still be reckoned with as one of 
the real Powers of Europe. 
The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 
How has the idea become so prevalent that Cuba 
is writhing under the oppressor’s heel? A reason 
is to be found in the tariff and navigation laws, 
which are certainly bad in conception and oppressive 
in execution. But the greatest outcries, curiously 
enough, come from people who are not at all affected 
by these laws—the Cuban “ patriots” in exile in this 
country. The real owners of the sugar and tobacco 
plantations complain a good deal. But the men 
who are chiefly responsible for the notion that Spain 
is a cruel monster, preying upon her own children 


GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ. 
A rebel leader. 
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in Cuba, have neither home nor possessions in the 
island. Some of them are most estimable gentle- 
men, like the Cuban poet Francisco Sellén, who 
publishes his patriotic verse in this city. One of 
his poems, “To Cuba in the Days of her Humilia- 
tion,” winds up with the pious wish that “the steel 
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may again flash in the air and make thy oppressor 
tremble.” But we believe it is true that the larger 
part of the Cuban patriots in this country are reck- 
less and restless agitators who want to impose their 
rule on the island in the room of that of 


Spain. 


STAPLE COMMODITIES. 


SEVERAL articles of necessity have risen in price during the month. Wheat has risen about 10 centsa 
bushel to 64 cents at Chicago. Petroleum oil made a sensational advance from go cents to $2.60 for 
crude Pennsylvania oil and has since declined to $1.80. The Ohio and Indiana products rose in about the 


same proportion; refined oil was advanced in price to meet the increased cost of crude oil ; some claim in 


excess of thatincrease. Our readers know of course that a barrel of crude oil will not make a barrel of refined 
oil; and that there are bi-products of crude oil ; two things requiring expert information for a calculation; 
still, it is clear that the oil trust must gain by the rise. If the price of crude oil is kept at a higher level, 
the producer will gain. The rise in beef was only less sensational and it has been maintained. The in- 
creased cost of cattle has carried up the price of leather and shoes. It is known that the supply of cattle 
and crude oils had run down. A short corn crop and drouths last year reduced the supply of cattle; the 
low price of crude oil had left oil producers little motive to hunt for near wells. Still it is asserted—and 
denied—that the beef packers and Standard Oil Company have manipulated the rise in these articles. 
Upon the facts and the controversy, we give press opinions below. As to beef, an important element of 
the calculation is this: if a whole steer rises 7 per cent in price, that increase must be borne by about 400 


out of each 1,000 gross pounds and half of the increase by 150 pounds choice cuts. 
It is also alleged that taste in meats has become so exacting 


comes 30 per cent or so upon choice steaks. 


The rise thus be- 


that not more then ten per cent of the cattle coming to market furnish any meat satisfactory to well-to-do 


people. 


In consequence of the high price of corn most cattle resemble Pharoah’s “lean kine.” The 


secretary of agriculture has begun an investigation of the rise in beef. 
OPINIONS ON THE RISE IN BEEF. 


The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) 

Four concerns having their headquarters in 
Chicago, but branching out so as to cover the entire 
field, practically, so far work together, and have for 
years, that they are in effect one monopoly. No 
doubt they have their petty rivalries in details of 
business operation, but they are none the less four 
“hearts that beat as one,” and their single thought 
is how to buy cattle cheap and sell beef dear. 
Gradually they have extended their operations, so 
that nothing short of a cataclysm can wrest from 
their grip the whole business. 

The Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

The startling statement comes from Helena that 
there are not 500 beef steers in the Montana stock 
yards fit for market, and that steers held at $40 a 
few months ago are now selling for $60. The 
simple truth is that the ranges have been denuded of 
their cattle. Great drouths in the Southwest and 
West have caused whole herds to be forced on the 
markets—cows and all. The action of many cattle 
corporation managers in shipping cows in order to 
keep up dividends and expenses has previously been 
noticed. Slowly but surely the ranges have been 
stripped of breeders. 

The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The people of this country are to-day compelled 
to pay as much for the beef they eat as they did when 
the dollar was worth only seventy-five cents. There 


is absolutely nothing in the law of supply and 
demand to excuse such a situation. Owing to 
drouth, winter freezing, and a short corn crop, there 
are about 6% per cent fewer beef cattle in the 
country than there were a year ago. But the price 
of beef is nearly or quite doubled. Nine tenths of 
the increase is sheer robbery. It is a tribute 
levied by the Chicago Beef Trust in virtue of that 
trust’s monopoly. 
The News. (Baltimore, Ma.) 

There is reason to believe that both the packer 
and the retailer are taking advantage of the situation 
at the expense of the consumer. The cattle-feeder 
has raised his price to the packer. The packer has 
seized the opportunity, and doubles the price to the 
retailer. The retailer sees a chance to double his 
profit and goes for the pocket of the consumer, who 
is always the one to suffer in such emergencies as this. 

The News. (Newark, N. J.) 
No farmer in the East can sell a steer, a sheep, 


or a hog in any market not controlled by the Beef 


Trust, nor can any housekeeper buy a steak, roast, 
or chop except at prices fixed by the monopoly. 
The sources and channels of supply, the means of 
transportation by land and sea, and even the multi- 
farious agencies of retail distribution, are largely 
controlled by the combination against which it is 
airily proposed that a discredited and impotent 
Federal statute shall be invoked. 
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The Ohio State Journal. (Columbus, O.) 

The beef barons who indignantly deny that they 
are making any attempt to corner the cattle market, 
as alleged in certain quarters, appear to be getting 
the better of the argument. They show that it 
would be impossible for any man or combination of 
capital to control the cattle supply, so large is the 
territory devoted to stock raising and so wide are 
the ramifications of trade. It would require more 
money than even the Chicago kings could command 
in order to capture the visible output on the western 
ranches. In the history of cattle dealing in the 
West several experiments in the line of cornering 
the market have been attempted, and always 
unsuccessfully. There are too many cattle, too 
many dealers, too many men looking out for a 
good thing themselves to carry a squeeze to a suc- 
cessful issue. The small corn crop in the cattle 
raising region last year has caused the shortage in 
the supply, and it is a notable fact that a shortage 
in corn is always followed by a boom in beef. 


The Republican. (Denver, Col.) 

Evidence accumulates that the rise in the price 
of cattle is due to a decrease in the number of 
those animals. There certainly is no combine 
among cattle growers to advance the price. Sucha 
combination would hardly last a week. The de- 
crease in the number of cattle is to be accounted 
for by a number of causes, but doubtless the 
principal one is the lack of profit which has charac- 
terized the business of cattle growing for so long a 
time. 


OPINIONS ON THE RISE IN OIL. 


The Dispatch. ( Pittsburg, Pa.) 
Petroleum resources are not exhausted. Exor- 
bitant prices are, therefore, not warranted. For 


years the industry was maintained on an artificial 
basis of over-production, the price being maintained 
and the surplus stock carried by the public, which 
was constantly being deluded into the belief that 
exhaustion would come soon and that the surplus 
was an investment. Freed from that delusion, the 
business suffered intense depression while the stocks 
were being consumed. Stocks above ground hav- 
ing been reduced to a safe working quantity, the 
proper measure of value is the cost of profitable 
production. 
The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

The real significance of the upward movement is 
to be found in the effect exerted on the oil-pro- 
ducing industry as at present conducted. For sev- 
eral years the owner of oil lands has found it of 
little use to develop them. The refiners were able 
to command so abundant supplies without long 
transportation that the price of crude oil was kept 
at an almost impossible figure for the producer. 
Only the wells which ran freest and were nearest 
the pipe lines could be made to pay. Last year the 
total number of wells completed was only 3,548. 
The production in the twelve months amounted to 
48,500,000 barrels. This supply did not meet the 
demand by 6,800,000 barrels, and the old stock, 
held because some men would not part with their 
yield at the ruinous price, is estimated as having 
been reduced to 4,000,000 barrels. 


The Telegraph. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is now understood that the extraordinary rise 
in prices has been forced in order to open the way 
for increasing the cost of the refined article to the 
general public. Under the low prices which have 
prevailed there has not been margin enough to suit 
the Trust: therefore the whole producing field must 
be manipulated. 


THE INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


THE world’s gold production for 1894 is semi-officially estimated at $180,000,000, a gain of $44,500,- 
000 in the year. In 1886 it was $83,800,000. In 1893, $135,500,000. The annual output has considerably 
more than doubled in eight years. New methods of separating gold from baser metals make it profitable 
to work over again the rock and sand refuse of former years. The South African mines are extraordinarily 
rich. New deposits of gold are found in every part of the world; notably in Alaska, Manitoba, Australia, 
Southern California, Mexico, Colorado, South Dakota, and New Mexico. 


Buffalo Express. (N. Y.) 

The day of discoveries of fabulous wealth in 
the California gold-fields is past, but gold-hunting 
is going on more vigorously than ever before. Not 
only are the old diggings in Calaveras and a score 
of other counties worked over for the precious dust, 
but the very shore along the ocean in sight of San 
Francisco is being searched for it. The black sand 
undoubtedly contains particles of gold, but the prob- 


lem hitherto has been to hit on a device that would 
separate or extract the minute grains from the mass 
of sand. A new machine, called the amalgamator— 
the invention of a Boisé miner—does this. Two 
camps are already using the amalgamator within a 
few miles of Sutro Heights. It is said that the whole 
ocean front for miles up and down will probably soon 
be dotted with mining outfits. An expert declares 
that the sand pays $2.50 a ton. 
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The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

Australia has her share in the increased gold pro- 
duction of the world, the output in 1894 reaching 
nearly two million ounces, equal to $40,000,000, 
This is the amount that has actually passed through 
the mints of Melbourne and Sydney, and does not 
take account of any that may have been sent out in 
the form of dust or of ores. The output has risen 
from 1,200,000 ounces in 1886 to the present figures 
by slow gradations. The prospect is that the yield 
for 1895 will show a considerable increase over 1894. 
Thus the “gold scarcity ” is disappearing like a bad 
dream. 

The Argonaut. (San Francisco, Cal.) 

Colorado is alive with prospectors, and the suc- 
cess they have heretofore met with proves how rich 
will be their finds when they have covered the state 
more thoroughly. As yet, a comparatively small 
part of the gold-fields of that state has been pros- 
pected with any degree of thoroughness. Through- 
out the Pacific tier of states, from the northern to 
the southern boundary, gold has been found in pay- 
ing quantities, and more is being found every day. 
Even beyond the boundary, in British Columbia, the 
Kootenai mines have proved to be large producers, 
and there are rich mines turning out gold in Alaska. 
In California, the pioneer of gold production on the 
Pacific Coast, there is more systematic activity to- 
day than has ever been known before. Mines that 
have been large producers in the past, but have lain 
idle through lack of adequate capital, or have been 
abandoned, are being reopened and developed on an 
extensive scale. 

The Denver Republican. ( Colorado.) 

Last September some of the miners left the La 
Belle district to prospect on the other side of the 
Culebras range, and on Uncle Sam’s domain in New 
Mexico. They were well rewarded for their pains 
by the rich finds of enormous ore bodies, and they 
were reinforced, before the winter had fairly set 
in, by miners and prospectors from other camps. 
Nature has here done some mining of its own, wash- 
ing off the slide and exposing immense ore bodies to 
the delighted gaze of the prospector. True fissure 
veins, trending northeasterly and southwesterly, 
measuring from 30 to 135 feet across, and car- 
rying the whole width of gold bearing quartz, 
have been found in this district. The walls are 
diorite and trachite. The quartz pans well, and 
runs from $10 to $60 aton. It is in some instances 
impregnated with iron pyrites assaying from $9 to 
$12 perton. Shafts are down to 70 feet and tun- 
nels in to 130 feet. The district covers over 200 
square miles. 

The Tribune. (Chicago, Ill.) 

In Alaska, near the headwaters of the great 
Yukon and its tributaries, gold fields have been dis- 
covered which in extent and richness promise to 
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exceed those of California. Gold was first discov- 
ered in 1860 by hunters of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. The country was not prospected, however, 
until 1872, when one miner ventured in and re- 
ported finding coarse gold. The dangers of cross- 
ing the mountains and rivers and the hardships to 
be endured were so great that not until 1880 was 
the trip again taken, when a party of twenty-five 
went in, finding gold in many places. The next 
year the first paying gold diggings were discovered, 
and in 1886 the tremendously rich Cassiar bar was 
discovered. From that date every year an increas- 
ing number of men dared the dangers of the trip, 
going in in the spring and coming out in the fall with 
their gold. 
PRESS DISPATCHES. 


The Rainy Lake Gold Field, Manitoba, B. C. 

Dr. Thibodo is an expert miner and prospector 
and reports on the fields thus: 

“The gold field proper consists of an elliptical 
upthrust of granite which has tilted on either side 
the once overlying slate. This upthrust is found 
north of Seine River and is ten miles long by three 
wide. The richest section is apparently between 
Shoal and Bad Vermilion Lakes. The general 
trend of the granite is from northeast to southwest 
and it is intersected at right angles by a multitude 
of enormous quartz fissure veins which carry incred- 
ible quantities of free gold. These veins vary from 
three to fifteen feet in width and have been, some of 
them, explored to adepth of seventy-five feet. Crush- 
ing and panning the ore has given results from $25 to 
$1,800 a ton. I have a large experience in gold 
mining and think I but state the fact when I say 
this will prove the most fabulously rich gold find 
yet known to the world. 

Fraser River, British Columbia Gold. 

W. F. Gore of Vancouver, B. C., is in Chicago 
looking for available dredging machinery to be sent 
to the Fraser River in British Columbia, the dredges 
to be used in a gold mining scheme in that river. 
His company controls the Fraser River from a point 
just above Lytton, where the Canadian Pacific 
Railway first touches the river, up to Lillooet. The 
Fraser, on account of the rapidity of its current, 
carries down a great deal of free gold from the gold 
country to the north. By means of a “clam-shell 
grab” the crust of bowlders on the bed of the river 
is taken away, and sand pumps then carry the gold- 
bearing sand into sluice-boxes on the dredge, where 
the gold is separated by the same processes as in 
placer mining. Mr. Gore is enthusiastic over the 
scheme, which, although it has been followed for 
some years in New Zealand and in Queensland, 
Australia, has never before been in use in America. 
He says Chinamen, Indians, and whites are averag- 
ing from $5 to $8 a day in that region by the use of 
the old style “ pan-washing ” system. 
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GLADSTONE’S NEW TRIBUTE TO THE BIBLE. 
THE distinguished and venerable English statesman, William E. Gladstone, contributes an introduction 
toa forthcoming book called “The People’s Bible History.” 
language a new comparison with other sacred books: 


“ What may be held truly wonderful is that the 
Bible in a translated form seems not sensibly to lose 
its power. In Palestine, the Septuagint competed 
with the original Hebrew. In the English tongue, 
the authorized version bears, and has borne for cen- 
turies, the character of a powerful and splendid orig- 
inal. It has greatly contributed both to mold and 
to fix the form of the language. From Germany we 
hear a somewhat similar accent of Luther’s Bible. 
In general, even a good translation is like the copy 
of some great picture. It does not readily go home 
to heart and mind. But who has ever felt, or has 
ever heard of any one who felt, either in reading the 
English or in other translations of the Bible, the 
comparative tameness and inefficiency which com- 
monly attach to a change of vehicle between one 
tongue and another? Is it believed that the Epistles 
of St. Paul in English have seriously lost by submit- 
ting themselves to be represented in a version? At 
least it may be said with confidence that there are 
no grander passages in all English prose than some 
of the passages of those translated epistles. Such 
is the case of the Bible in its foreign dress. I am 
not competent to pronounce that it loses nothing. 
But it retains all its power to pierce the thoughts of 
the heart; it still remains sharper than a two edged 
sword; it still divides bone and marrow. It does 


We extract a passage expressing in felicitous 


its work. We turn to the other Eastern Books— 
what a contrast they represent! Certainly the same 
opportunities have not been afforded them of oper- 
ating through a variety of tongues which have been 
given to the Holy Scriptures. But Confucius and 
the Koran were translated into Latin in the seven- 
teenth century; and in English they have been ac- 
cessible for more than one generation. They each 
assumed a German dress more than a century ago. 
The presentation of these books in the mass to the 
modern world is, of course, too recent to be dwelt 
upon. But the earlier facts show that, had these 
books been gifted with any of that energetic vitality 
which belongs to the Bible, a beginning of its mani- 
festation would long ago have been made; whereas 
there is not a sign that any one of them is likely to ex- 
ercise, beyond its own traditional borders, any sensi- 
ble or widespread influence. They appear to sink 
into a caput mortuum, a dead letter. It is a sublime 
prerogative of the Holy Bible thus to reverse the 
curse of Babel. They, and they alone, supply the 
entire family of man with a medium both for their 
profoundest thoughts and for their most vivid sym- 
pathies which is alike available for all; and once 
more, in a certain and that no mean sense (so far, 
that is to say, as the work of language is concerned), 
they make the whole earth to be of one speech.” 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


The Congregationalist. (Boston, Mass.) 

The spirit of intolerance is to be condemned no 
matter as to what it is exhibited. But in religious 
matters it is especially unbecoming. Doubtless the 
reason why it is so often manifested regarding them 
is because of their acknowledged importance. All 
men feel that religion, whatever form of it they ac- 
cept, is a vital, fundamental thing. Therefore, they 
usually cherish exceptionally strong convictions in 
regard to it, and the opposition of those who hold 
beliefs different from their own seems peculiarly 
guilty and dangerous. 

For the Christian, however, tolerance is emphat- 
ically a duty. Notwo human beings regard any- 
thing else in identically the same manner. It can- 
not be expected that they should be absolutely at 
one about religion. There is broad, comprehensive 
general agreement, abundantly sufficient to warrant 
union and co-operation in respect to essential princi- 
ples and to Christian service. But even within these 
lines some mutual allowance is necessary and beyond 
them more is required. Thetrue servant of Jesus 
Christ cultivates a spirit of willing tolerance and 


broad charity. He tries to put himself in the places 
of others so far as to master their points of view 
and to comprehend their motives and spirit, and, 
doing this, he usually learns to respect their pur- 
poses even if he cannot indorse either their opinions 
or their methods. 

But is there no limit to this toleration? Certainly, 
there is need of discrimination. It is possible to 
condemn opinions while respecting in a considerable 
degree those who hold them, and even conceding 


‘the right, in a certain sense, to holdthem. Suppose 


a Buddhist to make his home in an English or Amer- 
ican Christian community. His Buddhism would 
be regarded as a religious error. But his right to 
cherish it would be conceded and his loyalty to it, 
and even his endeavors to make converts to it, if 
honorably put forth, would command respect. Chris- 
tian tolerance would refrain from persecuting, or 
even annoying, him. But it never would concede 
that his opinions are equally worthy of acceptance 
with its own, and that it makes little or no differ- 
ence which any one accepts. Some advocate this 
sort of tolerance, but it is only to be condemned. 














CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 
W. J. Watson (Dem.), speaker of the 


April 9. 
Senate, sworn in as governor of Delaware to succeed 
J. H. Marvil (Rep.) deceased.——Geo. B. Swift 


inaugurated as mayor of Chicago. Counterfeit 
two-cent postage stamps discovered in Chicago. 

April 10. In Brooklyn, N. Y.,a number of rioters 
in the trolley strike sentenced. American-line 
steamship S¢. Paul launched at Philadelphia. 

April 11. The Norwegian liquor bill rejected in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
Five inmates, including train-robber Perry, escape 
from the New York Insane Asylum at Mattewan. 
Crude oil rises to $1.80 at Oil City, Pa., highest 
since 1877. 

April 12. President Penna of the united mine 
workers advises that each district settle the wage 
scale for itself, interstate agreements being im- 
possible. 

April 13. President Cleveland makes his return 
under the income-tax law. Oil rises to $2.50. 

April 15. A petition for rehearing in the income- 
tax cases filed. Commissioners appointed by 
New York and New Jersey to negotiate the purchase 
by the United States for a Park of the Palisades of 
the Hudson River. The Croker element tri- 
umphs in the elections of the Tammany Society 
of New York City. 

April 16. National Academy of Sciences begins 
its annual session at Philadelphia, Pa. The 
escaped train-robber Perry recaptured. Oil rises 
to $2.70, falls again to $2.00, and closes at $2.17. 

April 17. Mayor Smith of Philadelphia obtains 
a verdict of $45,000 against Col. McClure, of the 
Times, for libel. Two factions in the Chickasaw 
nation, Indian Territory, “fight over politics.” 

April 18. New York Senate by a vote of 20 to 4 
agree to a resolution. of the House submitting 
woman suffrage to a popular vote. 

April 19. Ardmore, Indian Territory, destroyed 
by fire———500 garment workers in St. Louis, Mo., 
strike, not for higher wages but for clean shops and 
fresh air. 

April 21. International convention of the Y. M. 
C. A. closes at Pittsburg, Pa. In New York Dr. 
Heber Newton, Episcopalian, preaches a sermon 
discarding the belief in the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. 

April 22. Oil falls to $2.10.——C. P. Huntington, 
president Southern Pacific R. R., arrested on a charge 
of violating the Interstate Commerce law. 

April 23. Supreme court sets May 6, for rehear- 
ing of the income-tax cases by a full bench. 

April 24. St. Louis garment workers win their 
strike. The bill reorganizing New York police 
defeated in the state Senate, three Republicans 
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OF NEWS. 


uniting with the Democrats against it. 

April 28. The trial of Mr. Debs for conspiracy 
indefinitely postponed..—Announcement that the 
Allianca affair has been satisfactorily settled by 
Spain and the United States. 

May I. Illinois Legislature accepts control of 
the Lincoln monument by the state. 

May 2. A United States judge decides, at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., that Dr. L. E. Keeley must make known 
the ingredients of his gold cure for inebriety. 
Oil falls to $1.80. 

May 3. At Rolla, N. D., 400 Indians resist the 
government and rob traders’ store of arms and 
ammunition. 

May 4. Tennessee Legislature declares by vote 
71 to 57 that Peter Turney (Dem.), after throwing 
out 22,389 ballots, is elected governor by 2,358 
majority. 

May 6. Income-tax re-argument begun before 
supreme court. 

May 8. Income-tax argument closes. 

FOREIGN. 

April 10. New Danish Diet elected, containing 
61 Radicals, 28 Moderates, 24 Conservatives ; 
Radicals gain 13 members. 

April11. Lady Henry Somerset is having a 
lawsuit with her trustees because she refuses to 
renew the license of the White Hart Inn near 
London. 

April 13. Mr. Gladstone has written another 
strong letter on the Turkish outrages on Armenian 
Christians.——The French defeat the Hovas in 








Madagascar. 

April 15. Heavy earthquake shocks felt in Italy 
and Austria. 

April 20. John L. Walier, ex-U. S. consul in 


Madagascar, accused as aspy and sentenced to twenty 
years in prison, landed at Marseilles, France, and 
lodged in jail. American minister in Paris instructed 
from Washington to investigate the case. 

April 23. Royal Commission of Canada on 
Prohibition reports adversely to the Canadian Par- 
liament, one commissioner making a minority report 
in favor of prohibition. 

NECROLOGY. 

April 9. W. Jennings Demorest, founder and 
publisher of Demorest’s Family Magazine, prohibi- 
tionist leader and philanthropist; born 1823. 

April 16. Charles H. Mansur, assistant controller 
of the U. S. Treasury and ex-congressman from 
Missouri; born 1825. 

April 19. Charles K. Knox, of national reputa- 
tion as a hatter; born 1818. 

April 21. Paul Fenimore Cooper, son of the 
novelist; born 1824. 

May 1. Gen. John Newton, president and engi- 
neer of the Panama Railroad, better known as the 
engineer employed in blowing up Hell Gate twenty 
years ago; born August, 1823. 











Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JUNE. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending June 8). 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XX VIII.-XXXII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Fashions of the Nineteenth Century.” 
“ Political Parties in England.” 
Sunday Reading for June 2 and 9. 
Second Week (ending June 15). 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XX XIII.-XXXVIII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Italian Emigration to America.” 
Sunday Reading for June 16. 
Third Week (ending June 22). 
“ Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XXXIX.-XLV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Scientific Progress of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 
Sunday Reading for June 23. 
Fourth Week (ending June 30). 
«Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” Chap- 
ters XLVI.-XLIX. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“River Improvement Works.” 
Sunday Reading for June 3o. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

1. Roll Call—Quotations on June. 

2. Table Talk—The large forms of animal life of 
the buried world. Bring as large a collection of 
pictures, and as many historical and descriptive 
items concerning them as possible. 

3- Paper—Corals. 

4. Reading—“ Nothing to Wear.” (Flora Mc- 
Flimsey.) By W. A. Butler. 

5. Discussion—The philanthropic movement of 
giving the unemployed vacant lots to till.* 

6. Debate—Question: Do the requirements of 
fashion pay any regard to the laws of beauty ? 

SECOND WEEK. 

1. Table Talk—News of the week. 

2. Paper—Trilobites. 

Question-box—The Nebular Theory. 





*See Current History and Opinion, 


4. Reading—“«The Chambered Nautilus.” By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

5. Discussion.—The silver question.* 

6. Debate—Resolved: That the methods of induc- 
ing emigration and the total failure to keep faith 
with the bodies of emigrants are crimes against 
humanity and should be dealt with by govern- 
ment as crimes. 

HUGH MILLER DAY—JUNE 17. 
“ The sages 
From Nature’s golden pages 


Her open secrets wrung.”’ 
—Richard Henry Stoddard. 

After a sketch of Hugh Miller’s life,—for the 
preparation of which his own book, “ My Schools 
and Schoolmasters,” will furnish the best material, 
as it is autobiographical in character—a most fitting 
way of commemorating the occasion will be for the 
circles to resolve themselves into clubs of “stone 
masons ”—or geologists—who have met for the pur- 
pose of studying the “testimony of the rocks,” bits of 
which they have themselves broken off with their ham- 
mers, or specimens which they have gathered from 
any source. Fossil traces may be found in almost 
any collection or bed of stones; and asearch through 
a coal bin may reward one with fine impressions of 
the vegetation of the Carboniferous Age. Without 
such a personal practical application of the lessons 
of the text-book the study will be entirely lacking in 
its most effective results. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Roll Call—Farewell quotations. 

2. Paper—Theories as to the origin of the drift and 
the Glacial Age. 

3- A Study—Shells—Make as large a collection as 
possible. 

4. Questions and Answers in the current number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

5. Discussion.—The cause of the recent rise in the 
price of some staple productions.* 

6. A preview of next year’s readings. 

A whole evening spent in a general review of the 
text-book on geology would form a most profitable 
exercise, and might be substituted for one of the 
regular programs. Forsuch work an outline of the 
different ages into which geological time has been 
divided and the typical forms of life, animal or vege- 
table, characterizing each age, would form a good 
plan. 





*See Current History and Opinion. 
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S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR JUNE. 


“ WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 
P. 192. “Yakutski” [y4-koot’ski]. 
given to a people of Turkish origin living in Siberia, 


The name 


in the region described. 

P. 194. ‘ Még-a-thé’ri-um.” 
words meaning great and beast. 
Greek for mill and tooth_——*“ Scel (sé1)-i-d6-thé’ri- 
Greek for leg and beast. 

Latin ¢, out, and dens, tooth. 


From two Greek 





“ Myl’o-don.” 


um.” 
, 


An 
order of mammals including sloths, ant-eaters, and 
The incisor teeth are either poorly 


E-dén‘tates.’ 


armadillos. 
developed or wanting altogether. 

P. 196. “Scap’u-la.” The shoulder blade. 
“Hi’me-ris.” The bone of the upperarm. “ Pel’- 
The whole bony basin formed by the hip 
The 








vis.” 


“ Fé@’mir.” 





bones and the lower back. 
thigh bone. 

P. 197. °“ Ef-fo’di-ént.” From a Latin verb mean- 
ing to dig. Fitted for digging. 

“ Fli‘vi-a-tile.” Pertaining to rivers. 

P. 200. ‘Car-a-pace.” The shell which covers 
the backs of turtles and other crustaceans. 

P. 202. “Zeu’gl6-dén.” From two Greek words 
meaning yoke and tooth. This animal is so named 
because it has teeth yoked in pairs. 

P. 206. “ Dinoceras [di-nés’e-ras. ] 
rium ” means terrible beast. 

P. 206. “Globigerina” [glo-bij-e-ri’na]. 
the Latin words meaning ball and to carry. 


“ Dinothe- 





From 


P. 208. “Faunas.” The total of the animal 
life during any given period or for any given 
region. 

P. 210. “Iron py-ri’‘tes.” The common sulphide 


of iron—a combination of sulphur and iron. The 
word pyrites is derived from the Greek word fur, 
fire, and was given because when struck with a steel 
this metallic mineral emits fire. 

P. 211. 
Latin name for river Meuse, J/osa, and the Greek 


“ Mos-a-sau’rus.” A compound of the 
word for lizard, saurus. 

P. 213. The first part of the 
compound means vaulted chamber. 

“ Amphiceelias.” A genus of dinosaurian reptiles. 
The word means hollow all round or at both ends, 


“ Camarosaurus.” 


said of the vertebre. 
P. 218. “The Joggins.” <A post village called 
also Joggins Mines. It has extensive beds of coal. 
P. 223. “ Crén’u-la-ted.” 
notch. Having notched edges. 
From a Latin word for divide. 


From a Latin word for 


“ Dissepiments.” 
Partitions ; the term is used especially in botany. 
P.. 227. A group of fishes 


jJ-June. 


“ Plac’6-derms.” 


having body and head covered with large bony plates. 

P. 229. “Spat’u-la.” An instrument shaped like 
a knife, having a broad, thin blade, used for spread- 
ing paints, compounding drugs, etc. 

P. 231. “ Siphuncle” [ si’fun-k’l]. 

P. 232. “Brachiopods.” From the Greek words 
which mean arm and foot. Arm footed molluscs, 
so called because within the shell is a pair of arms 
with which they create currents of water which bring 
them food. “ Gasteropod” means stomach-footed. 

P. 236. “Pictured Rocks.” 
pendicular wall many miles long and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet high, curiously 
stratified. They take on strange resemblances from 
which they are called pictured rocks. 

P. 249. “Conjunctions.” The meetings of two 
or more planets or stars in the same longitude. 
Whenever a star is seen from the earth in the same 
direction as the sun it is said to be in conjunction 





These are a per- 


with the sun. 

P. 260. “ Pe-riph’e-ry.” A Latin. compound of 
two words meanjng to bear or carry, and around. 
The outside part of a body, the surface; the circum- 
ference of a circle or other figure. 

P. 265. “Pro’late.” Lengthened 
direction ; especially, lengthened in the direction of 
the polar diameter. Opposed to oblate. 

P. 274. “Granitoid.” Like granite. The ter- 
mination ofd is derived from the Greek eidos or 
It is much 


along one 


o-eidos, meaning resemblance, likeness. 
used in English in scientific words. 

P. 284. The word, a Greek 
compound, means metal plate gills——* Ganoid” 
that is, having a 


“Elasmobranchs.” 


means a shining appearance, 
smooth shining surface, as that of those fishes 
which are covered with horny scales overlaid with 
enamel. 

“Cestracion.” Both c’s in 
sound of s, and the letter a, in the accented syllable, 


the word have the 


has the long sound as in fate. 

P. 293. “Cal’a-mite.” From the Latin word for 
reed. A fossil plant having the general character- 
istics of the horsetail, or scouring rush. 

P. 297. “Sa’crum.” That part of the spinal 
column which forms part of the pelvis. 

P. 299. “Bore.” “An abrupt tidal wave which 
breaks in an estuary, the water then rushing up the 
channel with great violence and noise.” 

P. 301. “ Plesiosaur.” The two Greek words 
which form this name mean near and lizard. 

P. 303. “Mammalian.” Pertaining to the mam- 
malia, or mammals, the highest type of vertebrates, 
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containing all those animals, and only those, which 


suckle their young. 

P. 304. “ Mar-si’pi-al.” Having an 
pouch in which to carry the young, which are at first 
This is a characteristic of the 


external 


immature and feeble. 
subclass of mammalia known as the marsupialia, 
the word being derived from the Latin name for 
pouch or bag. 

P. 305. “ Pen-ta-dac’tyl.” 
A Greek derivative. 

P. 309. “Concavo-convex.” Concave on one 
side and convex on the other like a crescent. 
Concave on both sides. 

Bony promi- 


Five fingered or toed. 


“ Biconcave.” 

P. 310. “ Oc-cip’i-tal cén‘dyls.” 
nences or protuberances on the back of the head. 

P. 311. “Ichthyc.” Fishlike. From the Greek 
word for fish. 

P. 312. “ Cér’a-coid.” 
girdle of most birds and reptiles. 
mostly reduced to a process, or a projection, of the 
scapula, or shoulder blade. 

“ Mét-a-car’pals.” The bones of the metacarpus, 
which is the part of the hand between the fingers 
and the wrist; also the corresponding part of the 
bird foot. 

“Un’‘ci-nate.” Hooked; bent in the form of a 
hook. 

“ Ster’‘num.” 

P. 313. “ Pha-lan’ges.” 
or toes. 


A bone of the shoulder 
In mammals it is 


The breast bone. 
The bones of the fingers 


S.C. MWOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


“Tschiac” [is’ki-ak]. Pertaining to the 
hip. “Postpubic.” One of the bones of the 
pelvis. “ As-trag’a-lus.” The ankle bone. 
Tibi-a.” The larger bone of the lower leg. 

“ Pre-max”-il-la-ries.” The front part of the jaw- 
bones, especially used of the upper jawbone. 

P. 315. “Ul’na.” The inner and usually the 
smaller of the bones of the lower arm. “ Fib’u-la.” 
The outer of the two bones of the lower leg. 
The larger bone of the lower 


P. 314. 


“ Ra‘di-is.” 
arm. 

P. 321. “Or-o-graph’ic.” The Greek word for 
mountain is ores. Pertaining to 6-rég’ra-phy, the 
science which treats of mountains and mountain 
systems. 

P. 327. “I-sd-ther’mal.” The compound in its 
original tongue, the Greek, means equal heat. An 
isothermal line is a line drawn between two points 
on the earth’s surface having the same mean tem- 
perature. 

P. 345- “ Vil‘lous.” 
hairy, covered with hair. 

“ Bo-nas’sus.” “ A mythical beast with whom the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Hogg, had an adventure.” 

P. 346. “ Prd-bds-cid’i-ans.” Latin, proboscis 
or trunk bearers. An order of large mammals in- 
cluding mastodons and elephants. 

P. 347. “Eth-ndg’ra-phy.” Greek, 
people, a nation. The scientific study of the differ- 
ent races and nations of mankind. 


A Latin derivative meaning 


ethnos, a 


REQUIRED READINGS IN “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 


“THE FASHIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

1. “Ca-do’gan.” The name is said to be derived 
from the first earl of Cadogan who died in 1726. It 
is applied to a braid formed of all the back hair 
which is then turned up and tied ina loop. It was 
first worn by gentlemen. In the Memoirs of Baron- 
ess D’ Oberkirch we read, “The Duchess of Bour- 
bon introduced at the court of Montbélaird the fash- 
ion of Cadogans, hitherto worn only by gentlemen.” 
At varying intervals of years it has been the fashion 
for women’s wear till the present day. 

2. “Fallof the Second Empire and the empress.” 
See “ Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” page 143 
seq. 

3. “Marshal Bugeaud” [bii-zhd]. (1784-1849.) 
A marshal of France and military writer. He was 
made governor of Algeria in 1840. 

4- “Louis Quinze” [kanz]. Louis Fifteenth, 
quinze being the French word for that number. 


—_——__—_ 


“ POLITICAL PARTIES IN ENGLAND.” 
1. “The Reform Act of 1867.” See “Growth 
of the English Nation ” pages 251 and 252. 
2. “Downing Street.” “A street in the west 
end of London leading from Whitehall. It con- 


tains the. treasury building and the foreign office; 
hence the name Downing Street has come to be used 
for the administration.” 

3- “The Reform Act of 1884.” 
the English Nation,” page 259. 


See “ Growth of 


“ITALIAN EMIGRATION TO AMERICA.” 

1. “ Padroni.* An Italian word meaning patrons, 
masters [padrd’ne]. The singular form is padrone. 
The word is used especially of a person who em- 
ploys destitute children to beg for himself, or who 
lets out hand-organs to itinerant players. Also ap- 
plied to Italian labor contractors, who let out labor- 
ers in a body. 

2. “ Meter.” 
inches. 

3- “Hec’a-tomb.” 
one hundred and ox. 
oxen or other beasts of one kind. 
slaughter of persons or animals. 

4. “Pe-na’tés.” ‘From a Latin word meaning the 
innermosi part of a temple or house. It was the 
name given in Roman antiquity to the gods of the 
household, who presided over families and were 
worshiped in the inner parts of the dwellings. 


The meter is equal to about 39.37 


From the Greek words for 
A sacrifice of one hundred 
Hence any great 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


“THE SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 

1. “ Kepler’s three laws.” They are as follows ; 
1. The orbits of the planets are ellipses having the 
sun at one focus. 2. The areas described by their 
radii vectores in equal times are equal. 3. The 
squares of their periodic times are proportional to 
the cubes of their mean distances from the 
sun. 

2. “Sursum.” <A Latin adverb meaning literally 
upwards, on high, above. As here used, the sum- 
mit. 





“RIVER IMPROVEMENT WORKS.” 
1. “Archimedes” [&r-ki-mé’déz]. (287-212 B.C.) 
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A Greek geometrician, the most celebrated of an- 
tiquity. 

2. “Torricelli” [tor-ré-chél/lé.] (1608-1647.) A 
noted Italian physicist and mathematician. 

3. “Eytelwein” [i’tel-win]. (1764-1848.) A 
Prussian engineer. 

4. “Poirée” [pwa-ra]. 
deceased. 

5. “Schlichting.” 
whose specialty is river work. 

6. “Tamped.” Forced down and made solid 
and smooth by frequent and rather light strokes. 

7. “Revetments.” Retaining walls; any method 
of protecting banks or the sides of a cut to keep 
them from erosion. 


A French engineer now 


A Prussian state engineer, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD.” 

1. Q. The relics of what animals belonging to 
the Quaternary Age have been found? A. Those 
of the mammoth, the mastodon, elephants, edentates, 
and some other species. 

2. Q. What arethe Bad Lands? A. Extensive 
regions of bare rocks, worn and carved into fantastic 
shapes and excavated so as to expose to view the 
remains of animals buried thousands of years ago. 

3. Q. To what period in the development of 
animal life do the extinct creatures whose remains 
are found in the Bad Lands belong? A. To the 
beginning of mammalian development on the earth. 

4. Q. What rock is a compound of carbonic acid 
gas and lime? <A. Chalk. 

5. Q. If chalk be pulverized and examined with 
a microscope, of what is it found to consist largely ? 
A. Of minute shells or shell fragments. 

6. Q. Why did the discovery that the chalk 
formation of ages ago is composed of the same 
material as the white ooze forming in the bottom of 
the ocean to-day give rise to a triumphant outcry 
against geology? A. Because it has been a funda- 
mental doctrine that successive populations show 
progressive advancement and if there had been no 
change since the chalk age it was claimed that the 
science of geology was disrupted. 

7. Q. What isthe true explanation of the present 
existence of the older forms of life? A. It is owing 
to the doctrine of correlation of organic structure 
with environment. 

8. Q. Upon what does the change of faunas 
depend? A. Upon the change of physical sur- 
roundings. 

9. Q. The strata of the Cretaceous beds form 
the burial places of what classes of animals? A. 
Oysters, sharks, and immense reptiles. 


10. Q. How are the fossil organisms of the coal 
measures Classified? A. As belonging to a com- 
prehensive type. 

11. Q. What is meant by the term comprehensive 
type? A. It is applied to extinct species which 
possessed resemblances to modern forms of life. 

12. Q. How are comprehensive types described ? 
A. As primitive and low in rank as evinced by the 
absence of flowers and fruit. 

13. Q. The relics of what kind of animals are 
found in the coal measures? A. Air breathing 
animals. 

14. Q. What are amphibians? A. Reptile 
shaped animals which breathe water when young and 


- air when adult. 


15. Q. What was the most characteristic type of 
all the animals of the coal measures? A. The 
labyrinthodont. 

16. Q. What strata underlie the Carboniferous 
formations? A. Those of the Devonian system. 

17. Q. What formations exist in most rock 
systems, and, by the direction of their dip, furnish a 
key to the distribution of therocks? A. Limestone 
formations. 

18. Q. In this Devonian system what exquisite 
animal relics are found? A. Great coral masses. 

19. Q. What are the most astonishing relics of 
this system? A. The plates and teeth of great 
fishes. 

20. Q. Of what representative of a venerable 
dynasty are traces found in nearly all the ages of 
the Paleozoic system? A. The pearly nautilus. 

21. Q. To what rock formation does the bed of 
the Niagara River near the Falls belong? A. To 
a great limestone formation of the Silurian Age. 

22. Q. At what rate do the Falls recede by the 
undermining of this limestone? A. Three feeta year. 
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23. Q. What are knownas St. Cuthbert’s beads? 
A. The disks of the stony stems of the crinoids 
or stone lilies, which were plantlike forms that were 
strictly animals in nature. 

24. Q. Of what formation are the Pictured Rocks 
apart? A. Of the Potsdam Sandstone. 

25. Q. What is the great representative of the 
animal life of this formation? A. The Trilobites. 

26. Q. What formations make the bottom rocks 
of the earth’s crust? A. Those of the Eozoic 
system. 

27. Q. Where are some of the first chapters in 
the history of life lost? A. In these oldest rocks. 

28. Q. Howis the almost total absence of fos- 
sils in this formation explained? A. The nature of 
the rocks proclaims such changes as would have 
destroyed nearly all remains. 

29. Q. 
tive of the “dawn animal” which is supposed to 
have left the few traces of life discovered in this 
A. The ameeba. 

How could the first ocean sediments have 
A. By the 


What modern creature is the representa- 


system ? 

30. Q. 
been changed into crystalline rocks ? 
combined action of water and heat. 

31. Q. Where is the source of this heat to be 
found? A. In the interior of the earth. 

32. To what conclusion does this knowledge give 
rise? A. That the earth is a cooling body. 

33. Q. Following this trend of reasoning back- 
ward, to what successive conditions of the earth 
does it lead? A. An oceanless globe, a molten 
world, a world of vapor, a world of fire-mist, a solar 


system of fire-mist. 


34. Q. What are comets? A. Trains of me- 
teors, which, when traced back to their origin, re- 
solve themselves into the nebule which are the 
wandering germs of worlds. 

35. Q. Having traced the solar system back to 
a nebulous form, what are the leading steps in the 
process of development which converted it into its 
present form? rotation; the 
formation of rings, and their rupture and assump- 


A. Contraction ; 


tion of spheroidal shapes. 

36. Q. How would the constituents of the suc- 
cessive spheroids thrown off from the original mass 
differ ? 
the center, the first planets thrown off would con- 
tain more of the substances which make gases and 
water, while the later formed planets would consist 


A. As the heavier parts would gravitate to 


of more rock matter. 

37- Q. In what form does the primordial fire- 
mist still exist? A. It is the sun. 

38. Q. Explain the process which changed the 
fire-mist earth toa molten earth. A. The liquid 
particles coalesced and tended to accumulate at the 
center, and, in time, as the fire-mist rained down, a 
molten earth glowing with white heat would stand 
forth. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Where would the first solidification of 
the molten mass occur? A. At the surface. 

40. Q. What tended to fracture the crust thus 
formed and to crush and grind the fragments? 


39. Q. 


A. Tidal action and great lateral pressure. 

41. Q. When could there be any formation of 
visible vapor which would finally lead to a fall of 
rain? A. When the temperature of the upper air 
passed below two hundred and twelve degrees. 

42. Q. As the temperature continued to fall, 
what must have occurred? A. A battle between 
fire and water. 

43. Q. As the water gained the victory, what 
followed ? 
ing of the atmosphere from vapor; and the begin- 


A. Auniversal ocean ; the gradual clear- 


ning of the sunlight. 


44. Q. 
of world making? 


What was the next step in the process 
A. The formation of the rock 
strata from ocean sediments. 

45- Q. Having traced backward to the fire-mist 
as a beginning, what, then, form the key words to 
the physical history of the world? A. Cooling, up- 
lift, erosion, sedimentation. 

46. Q. In what form did life first appear? 
A. That of humble seaweeds. 

47- Q. Where was formed the oldest land of 
North America? A. North of the St. 
and the Great Lakes was the Great Northern Land ; 
east of the Appalachians, the Seaboard Land; and 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the Cordilleran Land. 

48. Q. What was the condition of the land es- 
pecially marked during the Carboneriferous era? 
A. It oscillated above and below the ocean. 

49. Q. What isknown of the cause of the change 
of climate which produced the Glacial Age? 
A. Nothing ; it remains an unsolved problem. 

"50. Q. How many glacial periods were there? 
A. Two. 

51. Q. How far south did the glacial field ex- 
tend? A. To a line passing through New York, 
Fort Wayne, Madison, Minneapolis, and Yankton. 

52. Q. How thick was the accumulation of ice 
and snow? A. Thousands of feet ; the summits of 
the Adirondacks, Catskills, and the White Moun- 
tains barely emerged above the waste. 

53- Q. What resulted from the movements of 
the icebeds? A. Great 
wrenched loose and carried miles from their native 
places, polishing and marking and being polished 
and marked on their onward course. 

54. Q. What is supposed to be the cause of the 
great post-pliocene lava beds covering the region 
west of the Great Plains? A. The weight of the 
thousands of feet of ice depressed the glaciated re- 
gions and caused the internal substances to react and 
develop fractures through which the lava flowed. 

55- Q. There are evidences existing which go to 
show the causes of the melting of these glacial de- 
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posits, what are they? A. The subsidence of the 
land and its submergence under the ocean. 
What must have been the character 


One of rains and 


56. Q. 
of the melting epoch? A. 
floods. 

57- Q. 
lakes and lake basins ? 
the world before our eyes. 

58. Q. When and where did man make his first 


What fact is learned from a study of 
A. That nature is finishing 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE.—IX, 

1. What English historian is said to have read 
forty thousand volumes, written one, and then died ? 

2. What celebrated Scotch historian, who began 
preaching before he was twenty, was accused of 
being more devoted to literature than religion ? 

3. By what name is Thomas De Quincey some- 
times known in history ? 

4. What novel and what allegory have probably 
been most read of any in the English language ? 

5. What well-known English historian was es- 
pecially noted as an instructor of youth ? 

6. Who has been called the Boy Bachelor ? 
7. To whom does Milton refer in the lines: 

* Call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold” ? 

8. Who is “ Cambuscan bold ”? 

9. By whom is the story said to have been 
finished ? 

10. What English author endowed an insane 
asylum and afterwards became insane himself ? 





WOMAN’S WORLD.—IX. 

1. The name of what skillful organizer and 
nurse is forever associated with the Crimea? 

2. What philanthropist, by her reformatory work 
in Newgate and other prisons, made her name 
blessed throughout both hemispheres ? 

3. Who founded the state hospitals in Penn., 
N. J., R. 1, Ind, OL, La., and N. C.? 

4. As a result of whose labor and pleading did 
the United States finally accede to the (Red Cross) 
Treaty of Geneva? 

5. During the United States Civil War who was 
the capable manager of the Women’s Association 
auxiliary to the Sanitary Commission ? 

6. What great work in America has Miss Linda 
Gilbert of New York accomplished ? 

7. What and when was the first Home for Chil- 
dren established in America ? 

8. By whom was introduced into America that 
institution which has proved of great assistance in 
dealing with pauperism and crime, the kindergarten ? 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 





THE QUESTION 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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appearance on the earth? A. Some time during 
the glacial epoch, in Europe. 

59. Q. What was the character of primitive man 
as shown by relics? A. He was the equal of the 
average races of modern times. 

60. Q. What is known of the character of the 
men of the Stone Age, from these relics? A. That 
they possessed mechanical skill, an esthetic faculty, 
and a religious nature. 


TABLE. 





9. When and by whom was opened the first 
charity school for girls in the United States? 

10. What has been the effect in India of the 
movement for the clinical education of women in 


hospitals ? 


ART.—IX. 

1. When were the Art Students’ League and 
the Society of American Artists established in the 
United States ? 

2. Where is the center of all art teaching to-day? 
3. What noted American artist illustrated the 
translation of a famous poem by a Persian writer? 

4. Whatis meant by impressionism in art ? 

5. What specific name is given to the school of 
impressionists who seek to represent objects seen in 
brilliant sunlight, often producing prismatic effects? 

6. Among modern American artists who is best 
known by his pen and ink work? 

7- What American artist has painted altar pieces 
and done other fine decorative work in large churches 
in New York and Boston? 

8. What honor was recently bestowed upon John 
La Farge by the French Academy and government ? 

g. What American ranks among the best living 
portrait painters of the world ? 

10. What distinguished American painter, having 
settled in England, was in 1886 elected president of 
the Society of British Artists ? 





CURRENT EVENTS.—IXx.* 

1. What railroad line now under contemplation 
will, if built, bring Cuba into closer communication 
with the United States, reducing the sea journey to 
a mere ferry trip? 

2. Of what place did the three governments, 
Russia, France, Germany, advise Japan to renounce 
absolute and final possession, as otherwise, threaten- 
ing both the capital of China and the independence 
of Korea, it would be a constant menace to the 
peace of the far East ? 





* This set of questions is based upon the topics in Current His- 
tory and Opinion in the present number of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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3- On what ground alone has the United States 
interposed since the issue of the Monroe Doctrine, 
between any of the republics south of us and foreign 
nations ? 

4. In case of a revolution in Nicaragua what 
would give the United States a right, or rather make 
it her duty, to interfere? 

5. ‘To what does the emperor of Japan, in his re- 
cent proclamation, attribute the glorious results of 
the Chino-Japanese war? 

6. When was the Irish church disestablished ? 

7- The fall in the price of what two staple produc- 
tions forms the topic of consideration now upper- 
most in part of the United States? 

8. Of what kind are the electrical currents pro- 
duced in all telephone lines ? 

9. Mention some of the places visited by the 
Wilkes’ exploring expedition of which Professor 
Charles Dwight Dana formed a member? 

10. Who first applied the name hypnotism to the 
peculiar condition which it designates ? What is the 
derivation of the word itself ? What name was first 
used instead of hypnotism ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR MAY. 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE,—VIII, 

1. Benjamin Disraeli. 2. “I shall sit down 
now, but the time will come when you will hear 
me.” 3. Alexander Pope. 4. Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell. 5. “I consider the letters of Cowper,” says 
Robert Hall, “the finest specimens of epistolary 
style in our language.” 6. As the first to make 
the ballad form popular in narrative poetry. 7. The 
following quotation from a letter of Spenser’s to 
Sir Walter Raleigh best explains : 

“In that Faery Queen I meane glory in my generall inten- 
tion, but in my particular I conceive the most excellent and 
glorious person of our soveraine the Queen (Elizabeth), and her 
kingdome in Faeryland.” 

8. The poem by Dr. Henry Carey was written 
in honor of the birthday of George II., but has un- 
dergone some changes. The music was composed 
by Dr. John Bull. 9. Sarah Lloyd, his teacher. 
10. In the Protestant cemetery at Rome is the 
grave of John Keats, bearing this inscription : “ This 
grave contains all that was mortal of a young Eng- 
lish poet who, on his deathbed, in the bitterness of 
his heart at the malicious power of his enemies, de- 
sired these words to be engraved on his tombstone: 
‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ 
February 24, 1821.” 
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WOMAN'S WORLD.—VIII. 

1. Miss Betsy Metcalf, of Dedham, Mass. 2. 16. 
3- Mary Katharine Goddard. 4. The cotton-gin. 
5- Teaching, of being seamstress, tailoress, mil- 
liner, dressmaker, household servant, and factory 
operative ; 343. 6. The sewing machine, which by 
enabling one girl to do the work of six, expelled 
many thousands from the ranks of needlewomen, 
together with the Civil War which by obliging thou- 
sands of women both north and south to become 
money-earners instead of spenders, forced women 
into occupations formerly pursued only by men, and 
to enable her to compete in these positions with 
man, necessitated her higher education. 7. In 
1868, “to provide women with legal protection 
against the frauds and impositions of unscrupulous 
employers, to assist them in procuring employment, 
and to secure them such suitable departments of 
labor as are not occupied by them.” 8. They were 
conducted and supported by the people they were 
to benefit. 9. The Knights of Labor, with its 
doctrine: “ equal pay for equal work,” and “wom- 
an’s equitable consideration with man in the nation’s 
government.” 10. Germany; Sabina von Stein- 
bach. 





ART —VIIL, 

1. William Hogarth. 2. Upon his portraits. 
3. The Landseers. 4. That of Joseph M. W. 
Turner. 5. They stand for Pre-Raphaelite-Brother, 
and denoted an association of artists, chief among 
whom were Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and Sir John 
Millais, that advocated the exact truthfulness in 
painting which characterized the Italian painters be- 
fore Raphael. 6. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 7. Benja- 
min West. 8. With John Singleton Copley and 
Benjamin West. 9. The War of the Rebellion and 
the Centennial Exposition. to. About the middle 
of the present century in the works of Thomas 
Doughty and Thomas Cole. 





CURRENT EVENTS.—VIII, 

1. John G. Moore, of the firm of Moore and 
Schley, New York. 2. $3,965,900,000. 3. It se- 
cured for China from Japan an armistice without 
the hard conditions previously demanded. 4. The 
provision granting Japan perfect autonomy (self- 
government) as to tariffs and imports. 5. In west- 
ern Persia on the road from Hamadan to Bagdad. 
6. In September, 1865; and in January, 1871. 
7- The Anti-Lottery bill. 8. Delaware and Mary- 
land. 9. Women participated as members in a law- 
making body. 10. George Washington. 
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C. CLASSES. 


1882-1898. 


CLASS OF 1895.—* THE PATHFINDERS.” 

“ The truth shall make you free.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. F. Crafts, Washington, D. C. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; the 
Rev. J. B. Morton, Winter Park, Fla.; Miss Mary Davenport, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: George P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Robert A. 
Miller, Canton, O.; Mrs. H. S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, 
x... ¥, 

Treasurer—R.M. Alden, 625 Maryland Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

Trustee—George Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Historian—Miss Janette Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWER—-NASTURTIUM. 
CLASS EMBLEM--A BLUE RIBBON. 





THE new class song for ’95 has been written by 
Mr. Raymond L. Alden of Washington, D. C., with 
music by Mr. I. V. Flagler, the well known organist 
at Chautauqua. The motto of the class, “ The 
truth shall make you free,” 
utilized in the song, and we are sure that the 


has been very happily 


members of ’95 will heartily appreciate the services 
of both Mr. Alden and Mr. Flagler. 

WE would remind the members of the class that 
the year does not close until the first of October, and 
that those who are unable to attend any of the 
Assemblies can send in their reports at any time 
before October 1. 
been hard pressed during the year to complete the 


This will enable many who have 


course and take their place in the ranks of the class. 

Those who expect to attend Chautauqua are urged 
to be prompt in sending in their reports, but if they 
are unavoidably delayed, such reports will be re- 
ceived even as late as the month of August. 
Members who attend other Assemblies will need to 
have their reports ready at an early date, and the 
list of Assemblies, which will be sent to each member 
of the class, will show the exact time at which these 
reports must be sent in. 

A LARGE number of members from Manchester, 
Iowa, have already reported their intention of 
graduating at the Waterloo Assembly. 

Ir is interesting to know under what adverse 
conditions many members of the Class of ’95 are 
working, and how successfully they have struggled 
against obstacles which would have daunted many. 
One member writes, “I cannot tell you how much 
gratified I was last summer to receive my paper 
marked too per cent. As all these four years I 
have been unable to use my eyes more than a few 
minutes at a time, my husband does my reading for 
me and in class I use my memory where others use 


their books. To have made out every paper, often 
in pain and with but littlelight, to reach the top and 
feel the breezes blow, this end is a triumph.” 


THE following from a ’95 at Galt, Ontario, 
Canada, is sent in the hope that it “ will encourage 
some busy people to utilize odd moments in enjoy- 
able study”: “I have kept up my reading faithfully, 
sent in my examination papers for three years, and 
expect soon to get my diploma and seals. I ama 
stationary engineer and with the rush of our busi- 
ness for the last four or five years, often had to 
work until ten o’clock at night. The only way I 
had to keep up my reading for weeks at a time was 
to take my books with me to the engine room and 
read as I had opportunity; as I did my own firing I 
could only get a little reading done at a time.” 

CLASS OF 1896.—“TRUTH SEEKERS.” 

“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade,N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knox. 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. 
Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton Smith, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Grace G. Merritt, Montclair, 
N.. J. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER-—-FORGET-ME-NOT,. 


G. Lewis, 


Glen Park 


CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP, 





MEMBERS of ’96 are continuing to send faithful 
reports of their work. Two years have already been 
completed by most of the active members of the class, 
and a large proportion of those who are now work- 
ing will undoubtedly persevere to the end. That 
the work was not done without some sacrifice is 
evident from the letters received; but as the best 
things in the world are not usually attained without 
some sacrifice, Chautauquans will not expect that 
the C. L. S. C. will prove an exception. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I am a very busy 
teacher besides doing work in other lines, yet my 
Chautauqua reading is unspeakable enjoyment to 
me though it requires a sacrifice to keep it up.” 


CLASS OF 1897—* THE ROMANS.” 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 
Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
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Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthrop, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw- 
Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, 
B. C.; Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 


A PLEASANT letter from a Long Island teacher 
speaks well for her interest in the C. L. S. C., which 
she took up in connection with her school work. 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Ciifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Richard T. Ely, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
wi. Oh 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


AMONG new features which have come into 
C. L. S. C. work with the Class of ’98 may be 
mentioned two flourishing circles in an army post in 
Fort Spokane, Wash. Isolated readers in the army 
have been found in the C. L. S. C. ranks for many 
years, but so far as we know this is the first instance 
of a regularly organized circle. One of the circles 
is composed of army officers and their wives, and 
the other has been organized among the enlisted men. 


GRADUATES. 

A NEW course has been added this year to the 
Cc. L. S. C. Summer Courses, and is announced in 
the “Spring Communication to Members” which 
goes to all enrolled Chautauquans during the month 
of May. This course is on the Life and Writings 
of Charles Lamb, and Chautauquans will find great 
delight in it. Charles Lamb was one of the most 
heroic figures in English literature, and the story of 
his life is full of inspiration. The essays of “ Elia” 
are doubtless well known to many Chautauquans, 
but they gain new meaning and value when studied 
in connection with the life of their author. 


NEW MEMBERS OF “THE GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS.” 


The completion of the four years’ course of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle constitutes each graduate a member of 


“ The Society of the Hall in the Grove.” 
a member of the ‘‘ Order of the White Seal.” 


Four seals on the diploma of any member at or after graduation constitute such person 
Seven seals of any kind upon the diploma, except the large Order Seals, constitute 
the holder of such diploma a member of the ‘“‘ League of the Round Table.” 


Seven seals, 2 addition to the first seven, that is, 


fourteen in all, will enroll the holder in the highest order of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle—‘‘ The Guild of the 


Seven Seais.”’ 


CLASS 1882. 


The following persons have attained this Order during the past year : 


Neal, Miss Minnie’ E., Florida. Cunningham, Emma G., N. Y. 
CLASS 1887. Emery, Mrs. Dora F., Penn. 
Eaton, Mrs. Clara J., R. I. + sg oar ae gy 
Miller, Miss Sally R., Maryland. Reid Sahel, ili uO. 
Wickens, Mrs. Mary A.,Canada. *“©!® 45 tg a 
CLASS 1888. CLASS 1890. 
Bergen, Miss Kate A., N.Y. Akers, Lizzie, Penn. 
McCabe, Mrs. Mattie R., Ohio, Gowdy, Lillian May, Minn. 
Redtield, Robert Place, N.Y, Hill, Mrs. Abbie H., Penn. 
Woodward, Mrs. Anna T., D.C. Raub, Frances, Penn. 
CLASS 1889. CLASS 1891. 
Baxter, Frances Mitchell, Ohio. Allen, Mrs. O. F., N. Y. 


Burton, Lucy, Illinois. 

Carr, Abraham Smith, W. Va. 

Read, J. Wilbur, Illinois. 

Rice, Mrs. Patience M., Maine 

Sigsbee, A. Elizabeth, Illinois. 
CLASS 1892." 

Leonard, Sherman C., N. Y. 

Ormiston, Jennette W., Penn. 
CLASS 1894. 

Zoll, Mrs. Mary K., Missouri. 


Stevens, Coryell G., N. Y. 
Whitney, Mary P., Ohio. 
CLASS 1884. 
King, Mrs. Laura C., Mass. 
Pike, Mrs. Azelia M., Conn. 
Wilks, Mrs. Emily M., Utah. 


CLASS 188s. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C., Illinois, 
CLASS 1886, 
Merritt, Mrs. Sarah M., N. Y 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


S. C. MOTTOES. 

“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
** Never be Discouraged.” 
>» MEMORIAL DAYS. 

MicHAeEL ANGELO Day—May 10. 

Spec1aL SuNpAy—May, second Sunday. 

HvuGH Mitter Day—June 17. 

SpeciaL Sunpay-—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues 
day ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s Grove at 
Chautauqua. 

RecoGnition Day—August, third Wednesday after the first 
Tuesday. ‘ 


Chautauqua Office at Buffalo. 


c= bk. & « 
Opreninc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
SpreciaL SuNpDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cot_ece Day—January, last Thursday. 
SpeciaL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGreLtow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May tr. 


WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. At each Assembly 


THE interest of state and county secretaries is now 
very naturally being drawn to the various Assemblies 
which will hold their sessions in all parts of the 
country. The number of such Assemblies this year 


is very large, some fifty having been reported to the 


a Recognition Day will be held, and it is hoped that 
the C. L. S. C. members in a given lecality will 
rally their forces and make Chautauqua work at the 
Assemblies as strong as possible. During the past 
few months the South has been the chief scene of 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


activity in Assembly work, as the Mt. Dora, 
DeFuniak Springs, and Albany Assemblies are held 
in the early spring. 

The Rev. George M. Brown, one of the Chautau- 
qua field secretaries, who has recently visited the 
State of Georgia, organized a flourishing circle in 
Savannah. The circle will number twenty or more 
members of the Class of ’98, and they expect to 
accomplish much of the work before the close of the 
year. 

According to the secretary for the South, Miss 
3unnie Love of Atlanta, the indications are that a 
decided increase of interest may be looked for in the 
South another year. 

A report from the Mt. Dora Assembly tells of an 
interesting series of Round Tables which were some- 
what unusual in their character from the fact that 
they were held in a sailboat. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—Four persons composing a circle at 
Bishop’s Crossing, Quebec, take great delight in 
the C. L. S. C. course. The secretary and her hus- 
band are both members and are joined in a large 
share of the readings by their mother, aged eighty 
years, and their little daughter, aged twelve. All 
six are much pleased with the Vesper Service which 
was used in their Sunday-school. 

New York.—That Semper Paratus Circle, re- 


cently organized at Brooklyn, begins its career with 
commendable intentions, is indicated by its name, 
and all Chautauquans will join in welcoming to 
their labors and pleasures a band that is “always 


prepared ” for either. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Last September a circle was or- 
ganized with thirty-two members at Clearfield. 
Though some for lack of time have dropped out of 
the meetings, the majority attend regularly and are 
devoted to the work. The town papers kindly pub- 
lish their programs and this arouses considerable 
interest for the circle. With the report came a 
printed announcement of the next meeting, to which 
visitors will be welcome. The program promises a 
very interesting evening.——The class at Curwens- 
ville has twenty-five members, all full of enthusiasm 
and doing good work. It is the first class formed 
in this place. 

DIstTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—The secretary of Waugh 
Circle at Washington reports: “The circle is most 
enthusiastic in its reading, and on no theme more 
so than on the study of ‘ Renaissance and Modern 
Art.” The circle has engaged the services of a pro- 
fessor of the Columbian University (Washington) 
“in a course of six lectures on the History of Art. 
These are illustrated by the use of the stereopticon 
from photographs taken from ancient classic ruins 
in the East. 
tures. The regular weekly program is strengthened 


A great many visitors attend the lec- 
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by reviews, essays, and brief practical talks on sub- 
jects collateral with the course, by available literary 
talent in the city. The work on geology is looked 
forward to with much pleasure.” 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—There is promise of a circle of 
a half dozen at Wheeling, of which the prospective 
members intend to be diligent students. 

Texas.—A thriving band of Chautauquans at 
Weatherford are known as the Lestians. They are 
about twenty in number and nearly all will apply for 
membership. 

Oun1o.—A number of names are enrolled from 
Steubenville. 

ILLINOIS.—The Laniers of Evanston meet once a 
week. They are zealously pursuing the required 
readings. 

MINNESOTA.—The Lake Benton Circle, composed 
of fifteen ’98’s, writes the scribe, “has been making 
splendid progress during the winter.” This circle 
was organized last October, by its president, under 
whose leadership the studies have been greatly en- 
joyed by all. Shakespeare Day was celebrated by 
the circle, in the Congregational Church, with a pub- 
lic Shakesperean entertainment consisting of selec- 
tions from the poet’s works. The church was 
crowded and the program rendered in a most inter- 
esting fashion. This being the first public Chau- 
tauqua meeting ever held here the town was at- 
tracted to the Chautauqua movement as never be- 
fore. 

KANSAS.—Gladstone Circle is a fine organization 
at Reno. 

CALIFORNIA.—A band of earnest workers has 
been organized at San Bernardino. 

OREGON—A thriving circle was organized at Mon- 
mouth the last of October, composed of fifteen ac- 
tive and ex-teachers. As the State Normal is lo- 
cated here, the scribe writes, they have the honor of 
counting among their members the president and 
some of the faculty. They also boast the pleasure 
of having an Olympian,—’g1, with them. They 
meet every Thursday and follow the work as out- 
lined in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. All are very enthu- 
siastic and doing good work. “ The circle is known 
as the Mount Hood, deriving its name from the ma- 
jestic mountain which smiles benignantly upon the 
aspiring C. L. S.C.” They chose as their motto, 
“ High Ideals,” their flower, the Oregon grape. 

WASHINGTON.—The hilly barriers that surround 
“ Fort Spokane, perched on a ledge, half way down 
the Spokane River, two miles from its junction with 
the Columbia,” have not sufficed to keep out the 
C.L.S.C. The fort has two Chautauqua circles, 
one, smal] but steady in its interest and work, and 
the other organized by a member of the first among 
the enlisted men, a large and very enthusiastic so- 
ciety. In the first circle, the secretary’s daughter 
has been away for the winter visiting, but has kept 
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up the reading, the books being forwarded to her as 
the circle finished work with them. The secretary 
says that they anticipate an interesting time when 
they study geology as the formations there, the 
ledges, rocks, and river banks furnish a wealth of 


illustrations. 
OLD CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—The first of May completes the tenth 

year’s existence of Skidompha club of Damariscotta. 
Nearly seventy persons have been benefited by con- 
nection with this club at some time or other since its 
inception. Its object at the start was mutual im- 
provement and general amusement, without any 
specified work, but before the end of the first year 
“the Chautauqua course was adopted, and followed 
closely until these last two years, when the topics 
discussed have been more general in scope with 
more of art, travel, and literary matter than of his- 
tory or the sciences, than formerly. “To avoid be- 
ing dull on the ali work and no play principle, they 
occasionally lay aside the literary program and hold 
a general jollification with an abundance of good 
Skidompha sweetmeats to tempt the palate and 
satisfy the ‘inner man.’” The secretary continues: 
“ Our library, which now numbers 771 vols., was an 
established in 1887. Its 
growth the first two years was very slow but the 
later additions have been made at the rate of more 
than two volumes a week. The library fund is gath- 
ered from the voluntary offerings collected each week 
in our ‘Ginger Jar’; and a few extra dollars are 
added to the sum by those not members of 
the club, who wish to avail themselves of the library 
privileges, and who pay a fee of fifty cents quar- 
terly.” 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Arlington Circle of Arling- 
ton Heights is on its tenth season of study with 
some of its original members in its ranks. At pres- 
ent it numbers twelve, most of whom are grad- 
They faithfully follow the outlined programs, 
At its organization in 


afterthought and was 


uates. 
observing memorial days. 
October, Delphic Chautauqua Circle of Amesbury 
added nine new names to its membership roll. Oc- 
casionally the meetings of this society are quite 
eventful. One evening it was addressed by a 
specialist on her work among the Indians. On New 
Year’s Eve the original and interesting program was 
followed by a banquet. The scribe writes: “We 
are justly proud of our circle this year; there is a 
wholesome spirit of ambition among our members.” 
CoNNECTICUT.—The ’96’s at Wapping have been 
reinforced with eight ’98’s. The circle at South 
Manchester numbers this year forty-five members, 
many of whom intend to take the examinations. 
New York.—Brief notice is received of one of 
the popular lectures given under the auspices of the 
Chautauqua Union of New York City. About 
one hundred and fifty members and their friends were 
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present at the first quarterly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Chautauqua Union for the year 1895: The pres- 
ident having resigned a new president was elected, 
who responded in a very interesting address. After 
the transactions of business by the executive board 
there followed a fine literary program, rendered by 
representative members of the various circles in the 
union. Canandaigua Circle entered on its ninth 
year of existence with bright auspices for the future. 
Several new members began work with it. The cir- 
cle’s influence is widening and three readers started 
in on the course at Hall’s Corners, one at Peekskill, 
and two who enlisted last year at Geneva are con- 
tinuing the work. A meeting of rare interest was 
that of Edwards Circle of Jamestown for the con- 
sideration of the great artists and their works of 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. A clear concep- 
tion of these wonderful art productions was afforded 
by photographs and copies of the originals, skillfully 
used by one of the members forthe benefit of the 
circle, who also read most acceptably Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem of Andrea Del Sarto, the faultless painter, 
NEw JERSEY.—In Jersey City there are 116 Chau- 
tauquans, distributed in circles as follows: Beach 
39, Una 15, Tabernacle Earnest Truth Seek- 
ers 4, Y. M. C. A. 14, Glenwood Avenue 7, Mor. 
gan 15. The latter was organized Oct. 1, 1894. 
Decided success attended the first public union so 
ciable and reception of the Chautauqua circles of 
Jersey City, given by the Beach C.L. S.C. After 
a very fine literary program refreshments were 
served. Many guests were present, the Fifth Com- 
pany, Boys’ Brigade attending in full uniform. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The Philadelphia Chautauqua 
Union continues to flourish. It has a membership of 
sixty. Meetings are held the first Monday evening of 
each month.—There is a thriving local circle of fif- 
teen members at Butler. “Five of them have been 
regular members of the C. L. S. C. for seven years, 
three of them for two or three, and the remainder 
are new members 
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this season. Six are college 
graduates, seven teachers in the common school, 
and three are in the high school. Besides the circle 
there are in Butler anumber of individual readers. 
A most enjoyable occasion was the banquet of 
the circle at Apollo, which was attended by the en- 
tire circle, about twenty-five persons. Arranged in a 
pretty holder was the class flower and the program 
and menu tied with the class colors. After a short 
and interesting program, a lunch was served, consist- 
ing of all the delicacies of the season, answering to 
very peculiar names, such as red skins for pickled 
eggs; a golden shaft for bananas, etc. After re- 
freshments toasts were given. 

MARYLAND.—Chautauquans are active at Poco- 
moke City. 

DELAWARE.—Brief and encouraging news is re- 
ceived from Longfellow C. L. S..C. at Wilmington. 
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Oxu10.—New members enroll in the class at Pio- 
neer. The local circle at Mason has thirteen 
members, all of whom are greatly enjoying the 
course this year and all receiving much benefit and 
instruction. There Cincinnati 
composed of C. L. S. C. graduates, many of whom 
have been studying together since ’78. The scribe 
writes: “For some eight or nine years we have 
been meeting at the homes of the members, each in 
Our work is postgraduate,— 


is a circle at 


turn being hostess. 
this year that of the special seal course on Political 


Economy. Meetings are held on the third Satur- 
day of each month. From time to time we invite 
graduates of disbanded circles or of circles which 
take the regular C. L. S. C. work, to join us in our 
postgraduate studies. Our aim isnot a large mem- 
bership but earnest workers, and it is needless to say 
that we thoroughly enjoy the meetings.” On 
April 15 the circle at Fremont held one of the best 
meetings of the year. The hostess of the evening 
had prepared for the circle a pleasant surprise in 
the form of tasteful Easter decorations. In the cen- 
ter of the table around which the circle has spent 
so many profitable hours, was a bird’s nest on 
the same branch to which it had clung all winter, 
having: been cut from the tree that day. It was 
filled with dainty little Easter eggs. In place of the 
regular work the evening was wholly devoted to the 
celebration of Easter. 

ILLINoIs.—There is a live circle at Vandalia. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Circle connected with the 
Epworth League of the Leavitt and De Kalb Sts. 
M. E. Church, Chicago, recently gave an entertain- 
ment to help defray expenses incurred by use of 
church parlor, fuel and gas. Thecircle, which num- 
bers twenty members, finds the course this year in 
structive, entertaining, and very enjoyable. Mem- 
bers of the circle at Coal City meet regularly to com- 
pare notes on their studies. Two of them expect to 
take the examinations.———-A Chautauquan at Car- 
linville has added twelve seals to her diploma and 
expresses her intention of continuing to work for 
more. There is a large German population in the 
town among whom she is awakening interest in the 
C. L. S. C. and hopes to induce some of them to or- 
ganize a circle. The class of eighteen girls to which 
she belongs will have their work completed ready for 
their diplomas by the first of June. They claim 
that their Chautauqua studies have caused them to 
prefer a much better class of literature than they 
used to enjoy. At its meeting of April 17, the 
Argus C. L. S. C. of Elgin voted to change its name 
to Perrii in gracious recognition of a constant at- 
tendant of the circle for nearly eleven years. The 
circle is already planning for next year’s course. 

The circle at Brighton began early in the year to 
score successes in its work, by giving a very delight- 
ful Victoria Day. 
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WIscCONSIN.—The circle at Cumberland is in a 
flourishing condition, as is evinced by a fine pro- 
gram and the election of officers to serve during the 
month. 

MINNESOTA.—A large and flourishing circle, now 
numbering forty-eight members, has been in exist- 
ence for two years at Duluth. It was organized un- 
der the literary department of the Epworth League 
in the First M. E. Church and its meetings are held 
in the reading room of the church, which was ele- 
gantly fitted up for that use by the circle’s president. 
This year the circle adopted the name Athene. 
Pains are taken to make the programs as interesting as 
possible, and sometimes for the regular lessons, short 
lectures by specialists in different lines or table talks 
are substituted. A circle known as the Star of the 
North at St. Anthony Hill, St. Paul, “is rounding 
up the last year of its course with enthusiasm.” 
The secretary continues, “We members, Ulysses- 
like,having bound ourselves with strong cords— 
perseverance, determination,—later added the 
little cord, enjoyment, thereby doubling the 
strength of the former ones. We have almost 
reached the heights and this at least we have learned 
—the value of determination, concentration, perse- 
verance, and of utilizing the minutes.” 

Iowa.—There is a live circle at Columbus Junc- 
tion. One of the happiest events that ever trans- 
pired in Creston was the celebration of the first an- 
niversary of the Creston Chautauqua Club, the ladies 
having invited their husbands to join them on this 
occasion. After the program, every number of which 
was excellent, an elaborate feast was served, for 
which tables were set in the form of an L and ex- 
tended into two rooms. 
was a beautiful rose and a card inscribed: 


By the side of each plate 


January 6, 1894. January 10, 1895 
** Master books, 
Not let them master you.” 
Established 1877. 


After supper responses were given to the toasts: 


“€Our Sensible Husbands.” 

‘* Books and Brooms.”’ 

“Our Country.” 

“The Fin de Siécle Woman.” 
“ Our Circle.” 

MissourI.—A Carthage Chautauquan sends for 
the Bible memoranda. Shesays all the circles there 
are flourishing and in a healthy condition generally. 

Kansas.—Ninde Circle of Topeka is a lively or- 
ganization of forty-fourmembers. They meet Mon- 
day evenings inthe First M. E. Church parlors. 
Much valuable aid is received by them from the 
C. L. S. C. suggestive programs yet they do not con- 
fine themselves to these. The secretary says: 
“ With talks and papers on subjects of current inter- 
est, debates, illustrative readings from standard writ- 
ers on the English lessons, recitations, occasionally 
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a talk from some of our citizens, and other exercises 
our attendance averages nearly forty, who are unan- 
imous in praise of the benefits of the Chautauqua 
movement. The literary department of the Ep- 
worth League of this church is also utilizing the cir- 
cle to great advantage. 

CoLoRApDO.—The circle at Flagler now numbers 
six of its seven last year’s Chautauquans, and ex- 
pects soon to take some new members. 

CALIFORNIA.—The following cheery letter comes 
from Chico: “Chico Circle, composed of four busy 
housewives, meets every Tuesday afternoon. Thesug- 
gestive programs are followed as nearly as possible, be- 


sides the regular reading. Our second year is nearly 


THE 

ALBANY, 

The Albany Assembly recently held its seventh 
session, March 31-April 7, the most successful in its 
history. The Assembly is distinctively Southern, 
depending almost entirely upon local patronage. It 
was enthusiastically conducted by Dr. W. A. Dun- 
can. A good program of excellent and varied talent 
in both platform and class work was fully carried 


GEORGIA. 


out. Among the speakers were the Rev. G. T. 
Dowling, Dr. M. C. Hazard, the Hon. L. C. Levy, 
the Rev. G. B. Eager, the Rev. John Fearnley, the 
Hon. G. R. Glen, the Hon. Wallace Bruce, the Rev. 
G. M. Brown, Prof. A. H. Merrill, Gov. W. Y. At- 
kinson, the Rev. W. A. Candler. 

The music was under the leadership of Mrs. T. J. 
Simmons. Dr. M. C. Hazard conducted the Bible 
Normal work and the Children’s bible Classes. 
The school of physical culture was‘led by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Anderson. 

The field secretary of the C. L. S.C., the Rev. 
G. M. Brown, conducted daily Round Table meet- 
ings. Saturday, April 6, was Recognition Day, on 
which occasion the address was delivered by the 
Rev. G. M. Brown. A number were enrolled for 
the Chautauqua course of reading and arrangements 
were made for forming circles in neighboring towns. 

THE FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 
THE eleventh annual session of the Florida Chau- 


tauqua at DeFuniak Springs, which closed on March 
2oth, after a session covering a full month, was the 
The attendance was 


banner year of all the years. 
larger than ever before, and the gate receipts many 
dollars in excess of any former year. This was very 
gratifying to the management, for it was thought that 
after the two terrible scourges of frost which swept 
over the state of Florida, the scarcity of Northern 
tourists, and the poverty and disheartened condition 
of the people, that the Assembly would be a failure. 

The program prepared with great care was car- 


WINTER ASSEMBLIES FOR 


THE WINTER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1895. 


over but we are already talking and planning to do 
more work next year than we have in these two years. 

ARIZONA.—The Apache is a rousing circle at 
Globe. It conducts a strong circle paper, in which 
occurred lately a very original and bright address, 
from which the following is quoted. “The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle of Globe has 
ten favorable characteristics: A large and interest- 
ing membership,—a devoted president, a faithful 
secretary, a safe treasurer, a good organist, a lively 
paper, a noble band of braves, a lovely lot of squaws, 
and last and by no means least, an appropriate, sug- 
gestive, euphonious, inspiring, indicative, unusual, and 
attractive name, Apache.” 


1895. 

ried through with enthusiasm; and although the 
superintendent, Dr. Davidson, carried on his heart 
during the greater part of the Assembly a great 
burden in the death of his father, he stood at his 
post, and loyally fulfilled his duties. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer had charge of the music; 
Rogers’ Goshen Band and Orchestra gave daily de- 
lightful concerts; the English Hand Bell Ringers, 
the Schumann Male Quartette, the Barnesville Man- 
dolin and Guitar Club, filled many hours with en- 
joyment. Miss Mrs. 
Terry and Miss Missouri Cawthon, Miss Phelps the 
harpist, and Miss Elsworth the flutist, added much 


Hortense Pierse, Eleanor 


harmony to the occasion. 

There were impersonations by Herbert A. Sprague, 
delightful illustrated lectures by Mrs. French-Shel- 
don, elocutionary recitals by Prof. S. H. Clark. 
On the iecture platform appeared the Hon. Wallace 
Bruce, Dr. D. J. Burrell, Prof. Chas. Lane, Dr. E. 
P. Ingersoll, Dr. E. E. Hoss, Prof. W. H. Dana, 
Mr. Hunt Chipley, Dr. John Peate, Dr. W. H. 
Locke, Dr. A. W. Lamar, Dr. David H. Shields, 
Judge Hiram Sibley, Dr. John Merritte Driver, Prof. 
John E. Morris, the Hon. Beecher Waltermire, the 
Rev. Russell B. Pope, the Hon. E. W. Martin, Col. 
W. D. Chipley, and many others. 

Sunday School Normal Classes in various grades 
were taught by Mrs. W. F. Crafts and Prof. N. M. 
Hammil. Dr. M. M. Parkhurst imparted great 
help in his Biblical Expositions and Ministers’ In- 
stitute. Classes in art, kindergarten, Delsarte, elocu- 
tion, physical culture, and photography were in the 
Large time and de- 
The Rev. 
Geo. M. Brown, the able field secretary of the 
C. L. S. C.,spent ten days at the Assembly, and 
made many warm friends. The Florida Chautau- 
qua has the honor of enrolling the first members of 
the Class of 1899. 


hands of competent teachers. 
votion were given to C. L. S. C. work. 





THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR, 
SEASON OF 1805. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK-—June 29,— 

August 26. Recognition Day, August 21. 

ACTON ParK, INDIANA—July 26-August 19. Rec- 
ognition Day, August I. 

ALABAMA, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA—July 2-28. 
Recognition Day, July 13. 

BEATRICE CHAUTAUQUA, NEBRASKA—June 19-July 
4. Recognition Day, June 27. 

BLACK HILLs, SoutH DakoTa—July 2-12. 
ognition Day, July 12. 

CENTRAL NEW YoRK ASSEMBLY, TULLY LAKE, 
N. Y.-—August 10-23. Recognition Day, 
August 21. 

CLARION DiIstRIcT, PA.—July 17-31. 
Day, July 25. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MAss.— 
July 16-26. Recognition Day, July 25. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA.—July 24- 
31. Recognition Day, July 30. 

DETROIT LAKE, MINN.—July 3-31. 
Day, July 25. 7 

DEVIL’s LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA.—June 28-July 22. 
Recognition Day, July 12. 

EASTERN MAINE, NORTHPORT, MAINE.—August 
13-22. Recognition Day, August 21. 

HACKLEY PARK, MICHIGAN.—July 20-August 5. 
Recognition Day, August 3. 

HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA, East Eppinc, N. H.— 
August 5-24. Recognition Day, August 22. 

Iowa CHAUTAUQUA, COLFAX, Iowa.—July 9-23.— 
Recognition Day, July 23. 

ISLAND PARK, RoME City, INDIANA.—July 31- 
August 14. Recognition Day, August 9. 

KENTUCKY CHAUTAUQUA, LEXINGTON, Ky.—July 

Recognition Day, July 9. 

LAKESIDE ASSEMBLY, OHIO.—-July 11-August II. 
Recognition Day, August I. 

LAKE MADISON CHAUTAUQUA, SOUTH DAKOTA.— 
July 9-23. Recognition Day, July 20. 

LoNG BEACH, CALIFORNIA.—July 15-25. 
tion Day, July 25. 

Lonc IsLanp PoIntT O’ Woops, NEw YorK.— 

Recognition Day, July 24. 

Rec- 


Rec- 


Recognition 


Recognition 


2-12. 


Recogni- 


July 4-September 2. 
LONG PINE, NEBRASKA.—July 26-August 6. 
ognition Day, August 5. 
MIssouRI CHAUTAUQUA, SEDALIA, Mo.—June 8-19. 
Recognition Day, June 14. 
Monona LAKE, MADISON, WISCONSIN.—July 23- 
August 2. Recognition Day, July 31. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND.—August 7- 


27. Recognition Day, August 22. 

NEBRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA.—July 3-13. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 13. 

NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MAss.—July 
July 23-August 5. Recognition Day, August 2. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE.— 
July 23-August 10. Recognition Day, August 
6. 

OcEAN CiTy, NEW JERSEY.—July 31-August 2. 
Recognition Day, August 2. 

OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY.—July 9-19. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 19. 
OcEAN PARK, MAINE.—July 22-August 26. 
ognition Day, August 8. 
OTTAWA, KANSAS.—June 17-28. 
June 26. 

PaciFic Coast, MONTEREY, CALIF.—July 
Recognition Day, July 4. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, MT. GRETNA, PA.— 
July 1. Recognition Day, July 24. 

PiaAsA_ BLUuFFs, ILLINOIS.—July 25-August 22. 
Recognition Day, August 20. 

RIDGEVIEW, PENNSYLVANIA.—August 9-19. 
ognition Day, August 17. 

Rock RIVER, Dixon, ILLINOIS.—July 30-August 
15. Recognition Day, August 9. 
Rocky MounNTAIN, GLEN PARK, COLORADO.—July 
11-August I. Recognition Day, July 25. 
RounpD LAKE, NEW YorK.—July 29-August 14. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 

San Marcos, TExas.—July 4-19. 
Day, July 12. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YorRK.—July 1-August 1. 
Recognition Day, August 2. 

SOUTHERN OREGON, CENTRAL POINT, OREGON.— 
July 10-19. Recognition Day, July 19. 

Sprrir LAKE, Iowa.—July 10-25. Recognition 
Day, July 25. 

TEXAS CHAUTAUQUA, GEORGETOWN, TEXAS.—July 
4-18. Recognition Day, July ro. 

WASECA, MINNESOTA.—July 9-25. 
Day, July 23. 

WATERLOO, IowA.—June 20-July 4. 
Day, July 3. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS.—June 
Day, June 21, 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON.—July 10-20. 
ognition Day, July 17. 

VIROQUA, WISCONSIN.—August 18-22. 
tion Day, August 22. 


Rec- 
Recognition Day, 
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Recognition 


Recognition 
Recognition 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


If Dr. Shaw had not already 
won a wide reputation as a 
leading writer on many of the 
living questions of the day, including economics, so- 
ciology, legislation, the publication of his “ Municipal 
Government in Great Britain ”* would at once secure 
for him high recognition as such a writer. The work 
is a most suggestive one and bears prima facie evi- 
dence of the good that it is destined to accomplish 
by the influence which it cannot fail to exert upon the 
“authorities of all cities. Approaching his subject by 
a careful consideration of the recent rapid growth of 
cities and the complicated problems to which this has 
given rise, he holds out to all municipalities the hope 
of ultimately conquering the difficulties surrounding 
them by showing what has already been done in this 
direction. There is no uncertain ring regarding his 
own faith in the matter as the following sentence 
shows,—“ The present evils of city life are temporary 
and remediable. The abolition of the slums, and 
the destruction of their virus are as feasible as the 
drainage of a swamp and the total dissipation of its 
miasmas.” That dire evils have forced their way 
into cities is accounted for in great measure by 
the fact that nobody had wisely anticipated and 
prepared for their development. He proves that the 
great tendency of modern times is toward urban life, 
statistics showing that in most nations something 
like from one half to two thirds of the population 
lives in cities, towns, or villages. This being the 
case, the author condemns as false and unhealthy 
that philosophy which declares inevitable the present 
evils of city life. After a critical résumé of the 
rise of British towns, the reform acts, the British 
system now in operation, he proceeds to a detailed 
account of the works of the municipal authorities 
The special work car- 


Municipal Government 
in Great Britain. 


in several specific instances. 
ried on in Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, and 
London with its satisfactory and promising results 
form the main part of the book and from it many 
lessons are drawn which may be adapted to the needs 
of American cities, with great benefit. By being 
wise in time and taking to heart the open lessons 
before them, American cities may save themselves 
from many errors. This timely and scholarly work 
is written in pleasing style and will interest all. 


In these days of rapid development 
in electrical science it is difficult to 
keep abreast with the progress made. New dis- 
coveries, new applications, are constantly calling for 


Studies in Science 


* Municipal Government in Great Britain. By Albert Shaw. 


385 pp- $2.00. New York: The Century Co. 


new terms, and these, to the uninitiated even though 
faithful student, tend to involve the subject in 
intricacies and mysteries. The excellent “ Dictionary 
of Electrical Words, Terms, and Phrases’* will 
remove all of this trouble. The work contains about 
six thousand terms all of which are clearly defined. 
The scheme of treatment is stated to be as follows: 
“First, the words, terms and phrases are invariably 
followed by a short, concise definition, giving the 
sense in which they are correctly employed ; second, 
a general statement then follows of the principles of 
electrical science on which the definition is founded; 
third, when, from the complexity of the apparatus or 
from other considerations it has been thought 
desirable to do so, an illustration or diagram of the 
apparatus is given; fourth, to facilitate study, an 
elaborate system of cross-references has been 
adopted, so that it is easy to find the definitions, as 
the words and aliases are very readily detected and 
traced.” 

The “ Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and 
Symbols”t is a fruitful source of help for all speakers 
and writers. From the wide field of natural science, 
facts and incidents are culled which will serve as 
apt comparisons in the domain of purely intellectual 
truth. The book helps to enforce the doctrine that 
the law permeating both the world of things and the 
world of thought is the same law, by showing the 
close analogy, the parallelism, under which it works 
in the two realms. The book is rich in suggestive- 
ness. It possess a double index, one of general 
topics and one of natural objects. 

The time and place of the appearance of man 
upon the earth are sought by a double process, in 
the work entitled “The Meeting-Place of Geology 
and History.”{ The records of the rocks are 
closely searched for the first evidence of his exist- 
ence, and all historic data are traced back to their 
remotest limits. From this careful work logical 
conclusions are deduced which approximately 
fix the time of man’s advent and very clearly reveal 
several other important truths concerning him. 
One of the plainest lessons taught throughout the 
work is that science confirms the Bible teaching 
regarding this matter. 


*A Dictionary of Electrical Words, Terms and Phrases. By 
Edwin J. Houston, Ph. D. 667 double column octavo pages, 
582 illustrations. $5.00. New York: The W. J. Johnston 
Company Ltd. 

t Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and Symbols. 
Barrister of the Honorable Society of the Inner Temple. 
pp. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 

tThe Meeting-Place of Geology and History. By Sir J. 
William Dawson, LL. D., F. R. S. 223 pp. $1.25. New 
York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell. 
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In the scientific publications the anthropological 
series recently projected will prove a most important 
addition. The second volume in the series is “ The 
Pygmies.”"* The references to these little races in 
classical literature have been collected and historical 
knowledge concerning them carefully sifted. The 
different groups or tribes have been critically studied 
and characterized. Their physiology, mentality, 
sociology, religion, are subjects to which great con- 
sideration has been given. The use of many good 
illustrations adds value. The translation from the 
French is well done. 

The “ Hand-book of Greek and Latin Palzogra- 
phy”? is a work which will interest specialists in this 
subject. Inthe study of hand-writing, to which 
great attention has been given, particularly of late, 
much important information has been gathered. Its 
history leads back to far away times, and in the 
study of its development much has been revealed 
concerning the modes of thought of the ancients. 
All of these and allied subjects are thoroughly 
considered and clearly expressed in this work. 

Not alone the actual unfailing returns in the true 
wealth of life gained in scientific research but also 
the keen delight attending the research itself are 
portrayed in Professor Mach’s “ Popular Scientific 
Lectures.”{ Of the twelve lectures contained in 
the work, eight properly bear the word “popular” ; 
the others are rather too technical to be included 
under the term. The general reader is led by plain 
and easy steps along a delightful way through what 
would be to him without such help a complicated 
maze of difficulties. Marvels are unveiled and 
science is revealed as the natural foe to mysteries. 
Of -especial interest and value is the chapter on 
mental adaptation. The work is excellently trans- 
lated from the German edition, by Thomas J. Mc- 
Cormack. 

A fine comprehensive summary of what has been 
accomplished in the last quarter of a century in one 
field of effort is “Twenty-five Years of Scientific 
Progress.”|| The book takes its name from the 
first of four essays which all treat of science. 
Written in condensed style it is, however, so incisive 
and direct as ably to cover the topics treated. One 
chapter is devoted to evolution showing the firm 
place the doctrine has now secured for itself after 
years opposition. The degree of probability of 
scientific beliefs, and genesis and geology are the 
other two objects. The whole work tends to 





*The Pygmies. By A. De Quatrefages. Translated by 
Frederick Starr. 255 pp. $1.75——t Hand-book of Greek and 
Latin Paleography. By Edward Maunde Thompson, D. C. L., 
LL. D., F.S. A. 343 pp. 

t Popular Scientific Lectures. By Ernst Mach. 313 pp. 
$1.00 Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress. By William 
North Rice, Ph. D., LL.D. 174 pp. 75 cents. New York 
and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 


scatter entirely all thoughts of any conflict between 
science and religion. 


A thoroughly revised edition con- 
taining a new chapter on Christian- 
ity in the World’s Consciousness and Life, and 
new statistical tables and maps, calls fresh at- 
tention to that valuable work, “The Problem 
of Religious Progress.”* The author finds many 
indications of a most favorable solution to the 
problem. Through Christian faith alone can the 
true ideal of life be reached. In the realm of 
morals, “under the tutelage of Christianity,” he 
says, “God is fulfilling the ancient prediction, ‘I 
The growth in 
in spiritual vitality is shown to be not the fruitage of 
civilization but of Christianity. The work is opti- 
mistic, inspiring, strengthening. 

A book that ought to arouse and stimulate its 
readers is “ The Christian State.”t Its plea is for 
the adoption of the Christ-life in all human relations, 
and the Sermon or the Mount as the civil and in- 
dustrial law principle. The author believes the 


Religious. 


:” 


will write my laws in your hearts. 


teaching of Jesus is in its strictest sense rational 
and practical, being the highest expression of filial 
affection; hence he argues that its fulfillment will 
bring the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

“ Abreast of the Times ”{ is a course of sermons 
by different eminent speakers on social subjects. 
The same teachings which applied to individual 
lives make them true and lovely, must be practiced 
by all social and governmental organizations in order 
that their highest good may be reached. Mankind 
taken collectively can no more lower with impunity 
the banner of righteousness than can individuals. 
Such are the plain warnings of this useful book. 

“Christianity in the Home”|| is a book which 
could have been written only as the fruit of a rich 
experience. The truths which respond so directly 
to many unspoken questions in the heart could have 
been discovered only by one who had searchingly 
traveled over the same way. It hasa helpful message 
for all the members of the home. 


‘ “Pushing to the Front”§ has as its 
Miscellany. oe . 

objective point the enforcement of 
the truth that “character is success and there is no 


other.” In forcible illustrations of this point, 
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sketches and sayings of many famous persons are 
given. To strengthen the aspirations of the young, 
to give them a clue by which to discover their true 
life calling, and to show them that nothing can limit 
or obstruct the career of a person when once he is 
fully determined, was the task the author set him- 
self and which he has so well accomplished. The 
book is strong and attractive, in both matter and 
style, and is potent for good to young lives. 

Under the imagery of a vast army of workers, all 
the agents employed by nature in making productive 
the surface of the earth, are brought under the 
observation of the reader in “ The World’s Great 
Farm.”* Practical lessons in science and in natural 

_history are thus presented as the pictures of a 
stirring panorama. The actual work done by man 
in farming is shown to be a very small part as com- 
pared to the whole, and in this were he left alone he 
would be utterly powerless to accomplish anything. 
The book is well illustrated. 

A superior guide to the art of elocution is issued in 
the form of a 12mo substantial volume entitled 
“Voice, Speech, and Gesture.”+ It is designed to 
serve as a practical hand-book to the art of public 
speaking. ‘The structure and hygiene of the vocal 
organs; the elements of speech; motion, attitude, 
and expression, are some of the main divisions 
making up the work. ‘I'wo especially good features 
are essays on Reciting and Recitative, by Clifford 
Harrison, and Recitation with Musical Accompani- 
ment, by Frederick Corder. The large collection of 
recitations is well culled and contains many selections 
which are new for this use. 

A critical study of the organs of speech, induced 
by the long continued and discouraging efforts of 
the German author so to master the English 
language as to speak like an Englishman born, has 
led him to an entirely new theory of vocal science. 
Briefly summed up it is this: the voice is vocalized 

inspiration as well as vocalized expiration; the 

breathing for the purposes of speech is carried on 

utterly independent of vital breathing; there is a 

second or lower voice produced by a hitherto un- 
discovered vocal chord situated just under the 
tongue. The bookt is full of surprises, but they 
are all supported by good reasoning and by ap- 
parently good proofs. 

“ How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle 
graphic description by Miss Willard of her mas- 
tery over this newest of general accomplishments 


my 


is a very 
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for women. To all those who have learned the art 
the book will seem like a chapter from their own 
experience. Deftly woven into the ‘narrative are 
many musings, and reminiscences, and bits of sound 
philosophy, such as the author is able always to 
make so impressive and delightful, which give rise 
to the real title of the book, “A Wheel Within a 
Wheel,” the other being only the secondary name. 
“ Lingua Gemmez ”’* is an attractively gotten up 
little volume, bound in white with a delicate design 
of gold and silver. It contains a history of one 
hundred precious stones, with the signification and 
popular superstition attaching to each. Appropri- 
ate poetic sentiments, showing a wide range of read- 
ing, are added, and the whole charmingly illustrated. 
A novel idea embodied in a very useful form is 
the “ Family Chronicle.”t The volume is so ar- 
ranged as to allow of the record of family history in- 
cluding genealogical, ancestral, and other tables on 
both the paternal and maternal side for many genera- 
tions. It also provides for the record of the mar- 
riage connection of the lines of descendants. There 
are spaces for bits of family history, traditions, etc. 
The work is well bound and neat in appearance. 





* Lingua Gemmz. By Ada L. Sutton. 222p.p. $1.50. New 
York: The Merriam Co. 
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